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W. F. P. NAPIER, 


PREFACE. 


For six years the Peninsula was devastated by the 
war of independence. The blood of France, Germany, 
England, Portugal, and Spain, was shed in the con- 
test, and in each of those countries, authors, desirous 
of recording the sufferings, or celebrating the valour of 
their countrymen, have written largely touching that 
fierce struggle. It may, therefore, happen that some 
will demand, why I should again relate ‘ a thrice-told 
tale?’ I answer, that two men observing the same 
object, will describe it diversely, following the point 
of view from which either beholds it. That which 
in the eyes of one is a fair prospect, to the other shall 
appear a barren waste, and yet neither may see aright ! 
Wherefore, truth being the legitimate object of history, 
T hold it better that she should be sought for by many 
than by few, lest, for want of seekers, amongst the 
mists of prejudice, and the false lights of interest, she 
be lost altogether. 

That much injustice has been done, and much jus- 
tice left undone, by those authors who have hitherto 
written concerning this war, I can assert from per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts. That I have been able 
to remedy this, without falling into similar errors, is 
More than I will venture to assume; but I have en- 
.deavoured to render as impartial an account of the 
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campaigns in the Peninsula as the feelings which 
must warp the judgment of a contemporary historian 
will permit. 

I was an eye-witness to many of the transactions 
that I relate; and a wide acquaintance with military 
men has enabled me to consult distinguished officers, 
both French and English, and to correct my own re- 
collections and opinions by their superior knowledge. 
Thus. assisted, I was encouraged to undertake the 
work, and I offer it to the world with the less fear, 
because it contains original documents, which will 
suffice to give it interest, although it should have no 
other merit. Many of those documents I owe to the 
liberality of marshal Soult, who, disdaining national 
prejudices, with the confidence of a great mind, placed 
them at my disposal, without even a remark to check 
the freedom of my pen. I take this opportunity to 
declare that respect which I believe every British officer 
who has had the honour to serve against him feels 
for his military talents. By those talents the French 
cause in Spain was long upheld, and after the battle 
of Salamanca, if his counsel had been followed by 
the intrusive nfonarch, the fate of the war might have 
been changed. 

Military operations are so dependent upon acci- 
dental circumstances, that, to justify censure, it should 
always be shown that an unsuccessful general has vio- 
lated the received maxims and established principles 
of war. By that rule I have been guided, but, to pre- 
serve the narratives unbroken, my own observations 
are placed at the end of certain transactions of mage 
nitude, where, their real source being known, they will . 
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pass for as much as they are worth, and no more; 
when they are not well supported by argument, [ 
freely surrender them to the judgment of abler 
men. 

OF those transactions, which, commencing with 
‘the secret treaty of Fontainebleau, ended with ‘the 
Assembly of Notables’ at Bayonne, little is khown, 
except through the exculpatory and contradictory pub- 
lications of men interested to conceal the truth,- and 
to me it appears that the passions of the present gene- 
ration must subside, and the ultimate fate of Spain 
he known, before that part of the subject can be justly 
or usefully handled. I have, therefore, related no 
more of those political affairs than would suffice to 
introduce the military events that followed, neither 
have I treated largely of the disjointed and ineffectual 
operations of the native armies ; for I cared not to 
swell my work with apocryphal matter, and neglected 
the thousand narrow winding currents of Spanish war- 
fare, to follow that mighty stream of battle, which, 
béaring the glory of England in its course, burst the 
barriers of the Pyrenees, and left deep traces of its 
fury in the soil of France. . 

The Spaniards have bo!.ly asserted, and the world 
has believed, that the deliverance of the Peninsula 
was the work of their hands; this assertion, so con- 
trary to the truth, I combat. It is unjust to the fame 
of the British general, and injurious to the glory of the 

- British arms. Military virtue is not the ‘growth of 
a day, nor is there any nation so_rich and populous, 
that, despising it, can rest secure. The imbecility of 
Charles IV., the vileness of Ferdinand, and the cor- 
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ruption of Godoy, were undoubtedly the proximate 
causes of the calamities that overwhelmed Spain ; but 
the primary cause, that which belongs to history, was 
the despotism arising from the union of a superstitious 
court with a sanguinary priesthood, which, repressing 
knowledge and contracting the public mind, sapped 
the foundation of all military as well as civil virtues, 
and prepared the way for invasion. No foreign po- 
tentate would have attempted to steal into the for- 
tresses of a great kingdom, if the prying eyes, and the 
thousand clamorous tongues belonging to a free press, 
had been ready to expose his projects, and a well- 
disciplined army present to avenge the insult ; but 
Spain, being destitute of both, was first circumvented 
by the wiles, and then ravaged by the arms of Napo- 
leon. She was deceived and fettered because the public 
Voice was stifled; she was scourged and torn because 
her military institutions were decayed. 

From the moment that an English force took the 
field, the Spaniards ceased to act as principals in a 
contest carried on in the heart of their country, and 
involving their existence as an independent nation ; 
they were self-sufficient, and their pride was wounded 
by insult; they were superstitious, and their religious 
feelings were roused to fanatic fury by an all-powerful 
clergy, who feared to lose their own rich endowments ; 
but after the first burst of indignation the cause of 
independence created little enthusiasm. Horrible bar- 
barities were exercised on those French soldiers that 
sickness or the fortune of war exposed to the rage of 
the invaded, and a dreadful spirit of personal hated 
was kept alive by the exactions and severe retaliationg 
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of the invaders, yet no great and general exertion to 
drive the latter from the soil was made, at least none 
was sustained with steadfast courage in the field, 
Manifestoes, decrees, and lofty boasts, like a cloud of 
canvas covering a rotten hull, made a gallant appear- 
ance, but real strength and firmness were nowhere to 
be found. 3 

The Spanish insurrection presented indeed a strange 
spectacle ; patriotism was seen supporting a vile sys- 
tem of government; a popular assembly working for 
the restoration of a despotic monarch ; -the higher 
classes seeking a foreign master; the lower armed 
in the cause of bigotry and misrule. ‘The upstart 
leaders, secretly abhorring freedom, though governing 
in her name, trembled at the democratic activity they 
had themselves excited; they called forth all the bad 
passions of the multitude, and repressed the patriotism 
that would regenerate as well as save. ‘The country 
suffered the evils, without enjoying the benefits, of 
a revolution, While tumults and assassinations ter- 
rified or disgusted the sensible part of the community, 
a corrupt administration of the resources extinguished 
patriotism, and neglect ruined the armies; the peasant- 
soldier, usually flying at the first onset, threw away 
his arms and returned to his home, or, attracted by 
the license of the partidas, joined the banners of men, 
who, for the most part originally robbers, were as 
oppressive to the people as the enemy ; these guerilla 
chiefs would, in their turn, have been quickly exter- 
minated, but that the F rench, pressed by lord Wel- 
liftgton’s battalions, were obliged to keep in large 
Passes. This was the secret of Spanish constancy ! 
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Copious supplies from England, and the valour of the 
Anglo-Portuguese troops, these were the supports of 
the war! But it was the gigantic vigour with which 
the duke of Wellington resisted the fierceness of 
France, and sustained the weakness of three inefficient 
cabinets, that delivered the Peninsula. Faults he 
committed, and who in war has not? yet shall his 
reputation stand upon a sure foundation, a simple 
majestic structure, that envy cannot undermine, nor 
the meretricious ornaments of party panegyrie deform. 
The exploits of his army were great in themselves, 
great in their consequences ; abounding with signal 
examples of heroic courage and devoted zeal, they 
should neither be disfigured, nor forgotten, beg worthy 
of more fame than the world has yet accorded them— 
worthy also of a better historian. 
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SIR JOHN MOORE'S CAMPAIGN. 


A REPLY, 
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Tue publication of a second edition furnishes me with an 
opportunity, of which I avail myself, to answer some attacks 
which have been made on this history. Anonymous perio- 
dical criticisms are to be disregarded,—like wasps, they sting 
and die ; but elaborate writings, controverting my arguments, 
and expressly impugning the accuracy of my statements, 
stand upon a different footing. 1 speak, however, of English 
works only, for to maintain my ground against Spanish writers 
would be endless labour; and it would be painful to support 
statements offensive to a nation which I have always re- 
spected, even while recording its errors. Sir Hew Dal- 
rymple’s excellent Memoirs, published after my second 
volume had appeared, show that I have in no degree 
strained my authorities ; and if those authorities are not 
sufficient, { have no other justification as regards Spain. 
The English publications which I propose to notice, 
are,— 


1°. Notes on the Campaign of 1808-9 in the North of Por- 
tugal. By Colotiel Sorrel. 

2°, Narrative of the Peninsular War. By Major Leith 
Hay. 

3°. Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns. By the Author 
of Cyril Thornton. 

4, Strictures upon Colonel Napier’s History of the Penin- 
sular War. Anonymous. 

5°, Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Major Moyle 
Sherer. 


To this list I would have added my lord Strangford’s se~ See Trial 


cond Pamphlet, if Mr. Justice Bayley had not already an- dora 


: Strangford 
swergl it for me. v. Voie: 


editor of 
Colonel Sorrel’s Notes.—These were, I understand, dic- the Sun. 
tated by sir David Baird, while labouring with a notion that 


Page 10. 


Vide 
Moore’s 
Narrative, 
p. 79 


Moore's 
Narrative, 
p. 156. 
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I, in concert with other authors, aimed to lower his reputa- 
tion; a design never entertained by me, and not to be 
discovered in what I have said of that brave officer. But 
history would indeed be “an old almanac,” if, out of 
respect to persons, errors, having a palpable influence upon 
great events, were suppressed: in this. view only have F 
written aught against sir D. Baird, and what I have so 
written I will now justify; yet my own mistakes fairly ac- 
knowledge, with the sincere wish that they were fewer. 

1°. It.is charged, as a fault, that I have said, “ the rear 
of sir D. Baird’s column extended beyond Lugo on the 
26th November, 1808.” : 

The accuracy of this simple fact colonel Sorrel does not 
deny, but observes, that “ the column was well closed up to 
Astorga by the 29th. of November.” Nevertheless, sir D. 
Baird, writing at the time, informs sir John Moore that his 
troops could not be concentrated at Astorga until the 4th of 
December. 

2°. In my work, it is stated, that, previously to his know- 
ing of the fatal battle of Tudela, “ Sir J. Moore proposed, 
in case ‘he could draw the extended wings of his army 
together in good time, to abandon all communication with 
Portugal, throw himself into the heart of Spain, and, draw- 
ing round him all he could of the Spanish forces, defend 
the southern provinces, and trust to the effect which such 
an appeal to the patriotism and courage of the Spaniards 
would produce.’ ” 

Colonel Sorrel thinks this “ must be a mistake.” But that 
he thinks so without reason, the following extract from sir 


"J. Moore’s letter to Mr. Frere will prove. ‘“ Had this army 


been united and ready to act at the time of general Cas- 
tanos’ defeat, much as I think it would have been risking 
it, yet it was my intention to have marched on Madrid, and 
to have shared in the fortunes of the Spanish nation. If f 
could not have sustained myself there, I thought, by placing 
myself behind the Tagus, I might give the broken armies 
and the people of Spain, if they had patriotism ‘left, an op- 
portunity to assemble round me, and to march to the relief 
of the capital. That this was my intention is known to 
the officers with me, who are in my confidence, it is known - 
also,to Jord Castlereagh, to whom I had imparted it in one 
of my late letters.” 
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3°, Colonel Sorrel corrects me for saying that sir D. 
Baird retreated to Villu-Franca without orders. And also Page 27. 
for saying stores were destroyed at Astorga. p- 28, 

Ladmit the first to be an error. Nevertheless, a retro- 
grade movement, without orders from sir J. Moore, was 
commenced. Craiwfurd’s brigade, which had been stationed 
in front of Astorga, passed that town before the retreat was 
countermanded ; and as for the stores, I can assure colonel 
Sorrel, that 1 did myself walk ankle-deep in spirits poured 
into the streets. 

4°, It is hinted that 1 should have refrained from cen- 
suring sir D. Baird for sending an important despatch by p. 51. 
aprivate dragoon, who got drunk and lost it. “ If is doubt- 
ful, also,” colonel Sorrel complains, ‘ whether the expression, 
© blameable irreqularity.’ is applied to the inattention of 
the general, or the drunkenness of the draquon.” The 
colonel also intimates, that to say sir J. Moore personally 
directed the movements of sir -D. Baird’s division in the p. 52 
battle of Corufia, is derogatory of that general’s reputation. 

I cannot admit that stating this last fact injures sir 
David. A general-in-chief must be somewhere ; and where 
he is, he must direct. But touching the matter of the dra- 
goon, I imputed ‘ blameable irregularity” to the general ; 
and the following statement, drawn up at the time by the 
aide-de-cump who carried the despatch in question to sir 
David, justifies the expression. 

“ On the night that the rear of the army passed throngh 
Villa Franca, and halted at a small village about two leagues 
and a half from that town, sir J. Moore sent captain George 
Napier (one of his aides-de-camp), about two o'clock in 
the morning, with despatches for sir D. Baird, enclosing 
orders to lieutenant-generals Hope and Fraser, the nature 
of which orders was to prevent lieut.-general Fraser’s divi- 
sion proceeding on the road towards Vigo, and to make 
them halt at Lugo, as sir J. Moore had (owing to many 
circumstances) altered his intention’ of proceeding with the 
army to Vigo. When sir John delivered these despatches 
to captain Napier, he said, ‘ Have you a good horse, Na- 
pier"? you must get to Nogales to sir D. Baird before five 
o'clock this morning, if possible, as otherwise sir David will 
have marched, and then you must follow him.’ SirJohn 
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also gave Captain N, particular orders to be very careful of 
the despatches, as they were of the greatest consequence ; 
and to tell sir David ‘ fo forward those which were enclosed 
to generals Hope and Fraser as quick as possible? ” 

“ When captain Napier arrived at Nogales, which he did a 
few minnies alter five o’clock, he found sir David in bed, 
and delivered him the despatches and orders. Sir David 
asked, ‘ If he (captain N.) was to go on with those for gene- 
rals Hope and L’raser ?” ¢ No, sir, unless you have no other 
person to send; and, in that case, of course I will proceed ; 
but I must first get a fresh horse. Sir David then said, 
* Were you ordered by sir J. Moore to proceed with these 
letters to general Hope? Captain N. replied, * My orders 
were to deliver the despatches to you, and you were to for- 
ward those for licut.-generals Hope and Fraser, with all care 
and despatch.’ On this he said, ‘ Very well ;’ and in about 
two hours after, or perhaps not quite so long, he sent the 
despatches off by an orderly dragoon of the 15th regiment. 
Sir David marched soon afterwards, with his division, to 
some heights on the road towards Juugo, about two or three 
short leagues from Nogales; and towards the evening he came 
himself hack to Nogales, anc said to captain Napier, who 
was waiting there until sir J. Moore should arrive, ‘ By God, 
the rascal of a dragoon by whom I sent those despatches this 
morning, has got drunk and lost them?’ Upon which cap- 
tain N. immediately mounted his horse and went off to 
report the circumstance to sir J. Moore, whom he met on 
the hill coming down into Nogales. ‘He seemed quite 
astonished and displeased with sir D. Baird for having 
sent despatches by an orderly drayoon, which were of such 
consequence that the commander of the forces thought it ne- 
cessary to send one of*his own aides-de-camp with them.’ ” 

Two forced marches were thus imposed upon M‘Kenzie’s 
and Fraser's division, which occasioned great distress and 
loss ; and here I must observe that 1 never meaned, nor did 
attribute blame to that general whose conduct was strictly 
in unison with his orders; yet I have heard that “his friends 
also were hurt at the mode in which I introduced his name, 
-—perhaps at the lightness of the expression, “ A Pilgrimage” 
to St. Jago, which, I admit, is a trifling conceit, unsuitable 
to the gravity of the occasion, 
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Narrative of the Peninsular Wur.—Major Leith Hay is 
pleased so to term it; but it is ouly a narrative of his per- 
sonal adventures during about half the period that war 
lasted. He seems offended that ] should have exposed the 
foolish conduct of the military agents employed by Govern- 
ment at the commencement of the Spanish insurrection ; 
yet he has not, and could not, disprove my statements, 
seeing that they are supported by the letters of the 
agents themselves, and that the public voice has proclaimed 
their justice. He says, indeed, ‘‘ that to include the whole 
of the agents with exception only of colonel Coxe and Narrative, 
lord William Bentinck, in one sweeping and unqualified vol i. p18 
censure, appears as little worthy of history as it probably 
will be hereafter considered of notice ;? and that to answer 
me he has only to mention the names of ‘ colonels Paisley, 
Jones, Lefevre, and Birch.” But 1 have cot included the 
whole in one sweeping censure; and the last-named officers, 
whose talents 1 acknowledge, and one of whom (colonel 
Birch) 1 have especially quoted as giving good intelligence, 
were not agents, but on the staff of an agent. The justice 
of their views only sets in a more disadvantageous light the 
errors of general Leith, under whom they acted. 

Major Leith Hay thinks my observations will be con- 
sidered unworthy of notice hereafter, but intimates that his 
work is founded on perfectly authentic documents, meaning, 
thereby, bis own memoranda. Whatever may be the fate 
of my writings, major Hay’s will scarcely serve as guides 
to posterity, when it is found that, treating of the battle of 
Busaco, he says, ‘on the forenoon of the 26th Sept. [ 

_ was directed to advance in front, with a squadron of Por- Ib, p, 231. 
tuguese cavalry, and report the movements of the enemy 
on the roads close to the right bank ofthe Mondego, directly 
communicating with the valley of Larangeira. In the ex- 
ecution of this service we proceeded two leagues without 
encountering an enemy.”—“ As we rode forward a can- 
nonade and fire of musketry was heard in the direction of 
St. Combadaé, where the duke of Elchingen and general 
Reynier were forcing back upon the- position the advance of 
the allied army.” Now St. Combadaé is about twenty miles 

, distant from Busaco; the light division and Pack’s brigade 
fotmed ‘the advance of the army;’ the former never were 


Vide App. 
sec. 3. 
vol. iii. 
Napier's 
History, 


Pages 7, 8, 
9, et 
passira, 


Page | and 


Pages 5, 7, 
8, et 
passim. 
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within ten miles of Combadaé, and Pack retired from thence, 
without an action, on the 22d. Moreover, on the 26th, 
when major Hay heard tris firing at Combadaé, the duke 
of.Elchingen and general Reynier were, and had been from 
one o'clock of the 25th, immediately in front of Busaco, 
and their light troops were actually skirmishing with the 
British in that position, which the major had just left two 
leagues in his rear! Hence it would appear that this au- 
thentic narrative has been compiled from rather bad me-~ 
moranda. 


Strictures upon Colonel Napier's History.—Although 
anonymous attacks should be disregarded, I notice this 
pamphlet, written in defence of lord Beresford, because 
the writer would have it understood, either that he is lord 
Beresford, or that he writes from his lordship's dictation, 
I, however, think, that lord Beresford’s knowledge would 
reject the inaccuracy of this work, and that his modesty 
would shrink from dictating such gross praise of himself. 
It is not credible, I say, that lord Beresford should describe 
himself “ As a wise, firm, and conciliatory person” —‘* A 
man whose qualifications eminently fitted him for high 
important trusts"—“ An officer of zeal, temper, discretion, 
and intelligence” —* A distinguished commander capable of 
the greatest things” —“ A person evincing a knowledge of 
mankind, a skill in the various principles by which the 
human heart is actuated, and a facility in influencing and 
directing them, ranked amongst the exclusive characteristics 
of the highest class of mankind.” ; 

The anonymous author, whoever he be, at first gives me 
credit for possessing “* very considerable qualities as an his- 
torian,” and expresses his beliéf that “my errors are unin- 
tentional,” arising from “ inaccurate information.” But he 
says that he answers my statements “ lest a work of such 
pretensions to consideration should bias posterity.” Alas 
for posterity! He fears it will be biassed by * dn adopter 
and propagator of foolish and trumpery reports” — A 
person of easy credulity” —*< Of extraordinary ignorance 
of facts and of topography” —“ Writing from exparteand 
false information —* Presumptuous’—“ Inexperiénced”— 
“4 caviller”»—* A mere soldier of theory, presuming “to 
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disgess the abilities, the opinions, and the conduct of so 
able and distinguished an. officer as lord Beresford”-~ 
« An historian without literary integrity or fairness’ 4 
special pleader”—‘“ An illogical reasoner”—* An intrepid 
assertor"—* Excessively deficient in the most essential 
qualities” —and one whose “ Intellectual vision is thickly 
offuscated by the mist of party prejudices.” 

As indications of “ galled withers’? all this may pass, but 
in the same vein I am told that-I « know nothing of lord 
Beresford whatever” —that I had given myself no trouble 
to enquire into his military services or his personal cha- 
racter’—'* Did not know when, or where, or how, that dis- 
tinguished officer had been employed,” —and with” “ @ com- 
mon and most senseless prejudice which is often found in 
connexion with a certain class of political opinions, took 
it for granted that because lord Beresford was highly 
allied, he must necessarily be deficient in professional skill, 
and because he possessed that family patronage which 
might bring his merits into notice, it must follow as an 

inevitable consequence, that he could not be in possession 
of the merit that might deserve it.” 

Being at least as nobly connected as Lord Beresford, 
and not likely to draw conclusions against myself, 1 leave 
his “high alliances” to those whom they may concern; but 
his family patronage is more to the purpose, and for his mi- 
litary services 1 will give some tokens of my enquiries after 
them. The pamphleteer calls me a ‘“ mere soldier of 
theory,” although I have seen many more and harder cam- 
paigns than lord Beresford saw, before he attained the 
command of the Portuguese army ; he will therefore, doubt- 
less, permit me to begin with his lordship’s expedition to 
Buenos Ayres, which was his*essay as a general-in-chief. 
T happen td know many curious details of that event, which 
have been related by eye- witnesses, but it is needless to 
touch on them now; suffice it to say, that lord Beresford 
was there cMmpletely beaten and laid down his arms. 

His next appearance was as commandant of the island 
-of Madeira, which had be&n secretly delivered up to Eng- 
land ig trust, by the prince of Portugal. The Portuguese 
‘declare that, in violation of this trust, lord Beresford called 
upos the authorities to swear allegiance to Geor¥e III. ; 
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but I will not dwell on that point. He governed the 
island, well or ill, for some months. J 

At Corufia he, as 1 have stated, commanded the bri- 
gade covering the embarkation. It proved to he of no 
great importance, and if conversation, such as I have 
heard, did really take place between him and an eminent 
staff officer, his lordship did not, at the time, rate the honor 
so high as his defender does now. : 

These indications that Pam not entirely ignorant of lord 
Beresford’s services, before he commanded the Portuguese 
forces, are only given in answer to the writer of this 
pamphlet. I have no desire to enlarge upon them; and 
for my knowledge of his services after he attained that com- 
mand, let my work youch. I may have seen them witha 
jaundiced eye. Tmay have been “ incapable from the cir- 
cumstances of my military life, to form an adequate con- 
ception of the difficulties which the general of large corps 
has to contend with.” I may have had my “ intellectual 
vision offuscated by the mists of party prejudice ;” but my 
opinion is still that marshal Beresford was not ‘ @ distin- 
guished commander,”—not an * enterprising general,” —not 
“ capable of the greatest things.” fT am wrong, his deeds 
are before the world to obviate my conclusions. Great 
actions cannot be smothered with ink. Here, however, 
I must observe, that the authog of this pamphlet is unjusti- 
fiable in saying that I have “ hinted at professional back- 
wardness.” That would have been a gratuitous insult, 
whereas I have strictly confined myself to my undoubted 
right of measuring marshal Beresford’s military capacity 
by the standard of his exploits; neither will it serve to 
cry’ out—political prejudice! because I have nowhere 
attacked lord Wellington, 1d¥d Hill, lord Lynedoch, lord 
Stuart de Rothesay, sir Edward Paget, and others whose 
. political opinions were the,same as lord Beresford’s. These 
preliminary remarks made, I proceed to examine my oppo- 
nent’s arguments. , : 

I. In relating the manner of lord BBresford’s appoint- 
ment to the command of the Portuguese army, I used” 
She following terms :—* ‘The Portuguese Regency, whether 
spontangously or brought thereto by previous negotiation, , 
had offfed the command of all the native troops 4& an 
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Evglish general, with power to alter and amend the mili- 
tary discipline, to appoint British officers to the command 
of regiments, and to act without control in any measure 
he should judge fitting, to ameliorate the condition of the 
Portuguese army.” , 

“It is said, that. sir J. Doyle, sir J. Murray, general 
Beresford, and even the Marquis of Hastings; then Earl of 
Moira, sought for the appointment. The last was un- 
doubtedly a man well fitted by his courtly manners, his 
high rank, and his real talents, both in the cabinet and in 
the field, for such an office; but powerful parliamentary 
interest prevailing, major-general Beresford was appointed, 
to the great discontent of many officers of superior rank, 
who were displeased that a man, without any visible claim 
to superiority, should be placed over their heads.” 

This short extract,” says the pamphleteer, “ confains as 
many fallacies as lines.” “ It would be difficult, perhaps, 
to find in any other historian a passage equally short, and 
equally abounding in mistatements and mistakes.” He then 
proceeds to show that marshal Beresford never applied for 
the appointment ; doubts if any of the other officers named 
did so; is indignant that it should be supposed parliamen- 
tary interest had any influence in the matter; and taking 
advantage of a piece of bad composition, endeavours to 
convict me of “ arguing upon a rumour as if it were a cer- 
tainty, with a view to draw an unfair conclusion against 
lord Beresford.” : 

Rigorously speaking, he is entitled to prefer this last 
charge, because the remark upon lord Moira’s qualifica- 
tions separates the members of my sentence in a slovenly 
manner ; but take that away, ar put it in a parenthesis, and 
the whole passage will (as it was intended) rest on the 
‘runiour. This writer, indeed, rebukes me for noticing 
rumours ; but the fact being interesting, and probable, why 
should I haxe suppressed it? And what are the mistate- 
ments? What the fallacies of which I am accused ? 

_ 1°. Marsiial Bemsford never asked for the office, and 
therefore parliamentary interest could have had nothing to 
do with the affair. ; 

» His, however, the essential business of a pment, 
egnducted on a system of patronage, to solicit men Uf pow- 

Vou. I, d 
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erful families to accept great offices; and who more powet+ 
fal than the Beresfords? This system is now declared to 
be on its death-bed, but was it in its_infancy in 1809? 

2°, The Portuguese Regency never offered lord Beres- 
ford full power. , 

‘T confess my error here, and will explain how it arose. 
In lord Castlereagh’s instructions to Sir J. Cradock, I 
found that the Regency had applied for an “ English gene- 
ral to organize and command their army.” Lastly, 1 knew 
that twelve days after lord Beresford arrived at Lisbon, he 
did in fact exercise a complete control over the Portuguese 
army. It appears, however, that those twelve days were 
devoted to the most difficult negotiations ; that the marshal 
and Mr. Villiers had “ @ world of difficulties” to obtain the 
necessary powers, and that they were ‘ most reluctantly con- 
ceded to the determined representations of the British Mi- 
nister’ But of those negotiations I found no trace in lord 
Castlereagh’s despatches; nor in lord Wellington’s letter, 
nor in sir J. Cradock’s correspondence ; hence my error, 
insignificant in itself, was very difficult to avoid: neverthe- 
less I stated the fact with some doubt of its accuracy, as the 
expression ‘whether spontaneously or brought thereto by 
previous negotiation” sufficiently proves. This is the only 
teal foundation for the abuse so liberally bestowed. 

But I will show that this writer has greatly exaggerated 
the difficulty of the negotiations, and when he states that 
one of marshal Beresford’s qualifications for the command, 
was his being “‘ perfectly conversant with the language of 
the people,” he states that which a better authority than he 
can be contradicts. 

Extract of a letter from marshal Beresford to Lord Wel- 
lington, Chamusca, 4th Jan. 1811. 

« Qn lord Castlereagh’s communicating to me his Ma- 


" jesty’s pleasure that I should proceed to Portugal, to fill" 


the situation I now hold, it was my duty to point out to 
his lordship what my experience in the country had made 
me think absolutely necessary to fulfil, with any prospect , 
of advantage, the views of his Majesty, and of his royal 
jhighness the Prince Regent, in giving to a British general 
the of the Portuguese army; and, amongst others 
things, I represented it as necessary that in all things res 
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spécting the organization and discipline of the army, the 
commander-in-chief should be perfectly independent of the 
government, and that it was absolutely necessary rewards 
and punishments should be exclusively with him. These 
claims lord Castlereagh told me Mr. Canning would give 
directions to his Majesty’s envoy here to stipulate for, and 
that I need not undertake the task until they were granted. 
T consequently, on my arrival, declined accepting the com- 
mand on waiting on the Regency, till Mr. Villiers should 
have made these necessary stipulations, and in consequence 
of which, after he had some conference with the Regency, 
I put down, at his desire, in English, something to the 
purport (for it appears a very bad translation or ill copied) 
of the propositions, in one of the papers enclosed, and to 
which the answer annexed to it was given. J was not then 
very much master of the Portuguese, but I recollect observing 
to Mr. Villiers that the answer appeared to me ambiguous, 
and wishing further explanation. “He, however, assured me 
that it was quite proper, and that the government intended 
fully to accede tu my desires, and to support me fully in 
every thing, and I remained with the understanding that, 
though for the dignity of the government it might desire 
particular forms, that virtually the power in every thing 
respecting the formation, organization, and discipline of the 
army remained with me; and on this principle I have ever 
.since acted, with the full acquiescence and sanction of 
government.” 

Here we find no reluctance and no difficulty, except that 
which the marshal, from his imperfect knowledge of the lan- 
Bhiage, experienced in trying to read the answer of the Regency. 

3°. The pamphleteer says, @hat although many officers, 
at a later period, wanted lord Beresford's situation, none 
were discontented at the time; and only sir J. Murray 
objected to the local rank of lieutenant-general, which ac- 
companied it, 

But this lgcal ragk was a necessary adjunct to the com- 
ind of the Portuguese troops, and any discontent occasioned 
thereby was a discontent at lord Beresford’s appointment. 
Sir J, Murray’s displeasure is admitted ; and the following 
letter from general Sherbroke to sir John Cradock¥'speaks 
for itself ;—~ : 

d2 


Sir John 
Cradock’s 
Corre- 
spondence, 
MS. 
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“ Lisbon, March 12. - 

“ Sir,—Hearing, upon my landing here this day, that his 
Majesty has been pleased to confer upon major-general 
Beresford the local rank of lieutenant-general in Portugal, 
I wish to submit to your excellency that I am three years @ 
senior major-general in the British army; and although I 
shall, under the present circumstances, perform, with the 
greatest cheerfulness, the duties which you may require of 
me, yet I think, on reference to the customs of the service, 
you will see my. present situation in such a point of view as 
shall induce your excellency to lay my humble request 
before his royal highness the commander-in-chief, that he 
will be graciously pleased to move his Majesty to confer on 
me the local rank of lieutenant-general also, while serving 
in this country.” 

‘Thus it appears that the discontent, even at the moment, 
was, not as this author * positively asserts,” confined to 
sir John Murray, and though he also labours hard to show, 
that lord Beresford’s superior claims were at that time “ very 
visible to any person whose intellectual eye was not blinded 
by prejudice,” I confess I have yet to learn that, in the 
opinion of the army, his lordship’s merits, though they 
should even be enhanced by his share of the glory of Al- 
buera, were greater than general Sherbroke’s. 

H. The writer expresses his indignation at my saying, 
that lord Beresford could never have overcome the diffi- 
culties of his situation if he had not been “ directed, sus- 
tained, and shielded, by the master spirit under whom he 
worked.” 

Whether in this I am correct, or otherwise, will be made 
manifest in the course of my work; but this author dis- 
covers an irritable hastiness in commenting upon the 
expression; he supposes it applied wholly to the diffi- 


‘culties of discipline, whereas, it evidently refers to political 


obstacles. I will, however, go farther, and say, that even 
the discipline of the troops was not more indebted to lord 
Beresford’s than it was to the zeal and knowledge of the . 
excellent English officers who served under him. Madden, 
Harvey, Ashworth, Elder, Oliver, Douglas, and others like 
them, were the spirits animating the system that raised ther 
Portuguese troops so high in the scale of European armies 3 
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and these officers were not instructed by marshal Beresford 
.—some of them were capable of instructing him. 
III. The pamphleteer denies the truth of the following 


passage :—‘ In time almost all the military situations of History, 
154, 


emolument and importance were held by Englishmen.” 

The word emolament is used in its simple sense. The 
nation was at war for its existence, the whole population in 
arms, the country lately ravaged by an enemy, and the trea- 
sury quite empty. In such a crisis all military situations 
were more or less places of “ emolument and importance,” it 
being borne in mind that England paid the greatest part of 
the army. Now as to the facts. Lord Wellington, admiral 
Berkeley, and Mr. Stuart, were members of the Regency. 
The first was also captain-general of all the Portuguese 
forces, regular or irregular ;—that is to say, of the whole 
population able to bear arms. The second was admiral of 
all the fleet on the European waters. Marshal Beresford 
commanded all the regular land armies. Sir Thomas Hardy 
was commandant of the port and arsenal of Lisbon, and to 
these places salaries were attached. Lord Wellington, in- 
deed, gave his Portuguese, as he also did his Spanish, pay 
to the military chest ; but this was a private act of disin- 
terestedness, and I believe his example was not followed. 
Here, then, were places of ‘ emolument and importance ” 
filled by Englishmen, 

Let us proceeed. 

Colonel Trant was governor of Oporto; colonel Cox, go- 
yernor of Almeida; colonel Austen, of Algarve; general 
Blunt, of Peniché. Sir Robert Wilson commanded the 
Lusitanian Legion ; Trant, John Wilson, and Miller, were 
also at the head of different brigades of militia, and ord- 
nance ; colonel Grant and major Fenwick commanded 
smaller bodies of the same species of troops; colonel 

~ D’Urban, colonel John Campbell, and colonel Madden, had 
high commands in the cavalry; generals Hamilton, Spry, 
Harvey, Pack, Ashworth, and Collins, commanded divisions 
or brigades of the ‘regular infantry ; others held commands 
* in the artillery ; Hardinge, Arbuthnot, Warre, &c., were on 
the stff; and almost all the regiments of the line were 
e commanded by Englishmen, or had English majors, cap- 
tains, and subalterns ; nor were these names, which readily 


p 
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occur to me, the whole. Situations of importance .were 
held by Englishmen without any particular title: thus a 
British engineer, especially appointed, had a voice in the 
council of war at Abrantes, so potential that the governor 
could make no capitulation without his consent. No doubt 
these appointments were requisite and, necessary—I never 
said or thought otherwise ; but neither is there a doubt that 
they hurt the national pride of the Portuguese, and this was 
clearly shown when the crisis of danger passed away. ‘ 

IV. I come now to the most elaborate portion of this 
pamphlet, where the writer endeavours at once to uphold 
the superior ability of marshal Beresford in a discussion 
with sir John Cradock on a military movement, and to 
expose the partiality and hollowness of my observations in a 
contrary sense. 

The argument is thus commenced. “ It is difficult to 
understand why the consideration of this difference between 
two general officers, from which colonel Napier intimates, 
though I think erroneously, that no results ensued, should 
occupy so large a space in his history.” 

I have intimated nothing of the kind, and the difficulty is 
removed by my opponent himself, because, in the same 
page, he says, “ It must be owned that the subject is in itself 
a fair theme of historical discussion.” ; 

Proceeding in the same vein, the writer affirms that 1 
“ sought for and procured all the arguments on one side, 
and never took the trouble to inquire for any on the other.” 
Subsequently he says, “ with the aid of these four docu- 
ments, I shall, I think, be enabled to set aside the arguments 
of the historian, and, consequently, overthrow the conclusion 
he has founded upon them.” 

But these “‘ four documents” are extracted from my history, 
and two of them are letters of sir John Cradock and mar- 


. shal Beresford discussing the very movement in question ! 


They were printed at full length in my appendix ; the sub- 
stance of each fairly given in the body of the work ; they 
tell their own story, and the only help given’ by me to sir 
John Cradock’s view of the matter is, an opinion that 
marshal Beresford's proposition was, for certain statéd rea- 
sons, ‘* unsound.” How, then, can this writer venture to, 
assert, that 1“ sought for and procured only the arguments 
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on one side,” and that I have, on this occasion, “ descended 
from the seat of calm and impartial judgment, to exercise MY 
powers of special pleading in favour of the views of one 

ty 2” 

. The point of dispute between the two generals was, whe- 
ther the allied army should move to the succour of Oporto, 
or remain near Lisbon? and I condemned Beresford’s 
arguments in favour of the first plan, partly because Cra- 
dock’s appeared to me conclusive against its propriety, and 
partly because of my after acquired knowledge of the real 
state of affairs. The writer of this pamphlet, changing the 
proposition, asserts, that I censured Beresford for proposing 
‘a march to Leiria, although my observations were plainly 
and expressly directed against a march to Oporto, The 
best mode of proceeding, however, is to place that which T 
did say, together with my authority, before the reader, pray- 
ing him to remark the words in italics. 

History, vol. ii. page 153. While thus engaged, 
intelligence arrived that Victor had suddenly forced the 
passage of the Tagus at Almaraz, and was in pursuit of 
Cuesta on the road to Merida; that Soult, having crossed 
the Minho, and defeated Romana and Silveira, was within a 
few leagues of Oporto; and that Lapisse had made a de- 
monstration of assaulting Ciudad Rodrigo. The Junta of 
Oporto now vehemently demanded aid from the Regency ; 
and the latter, although not much inclined to the bishop’s 
party, proposed that sir John Cradock should unite a part 
of the British forces to the Portuguese troops under marshal 
Beresford, and march to the succour of Oporto, Beresford 

‘ qwas averse to trust the Portuguese under his immediate 
coramand among the mutinous multitudes in that city; but 
he thought-the whole of the British army should move in a 
body'to Leiria, and from thence either push on to Oporto, 
or return, according to the events that might occur in the lat- 
ter town, and he endeavoured to persuade Cradock to follow 
this plan.” Again, at page 157.—“ Marshal Beresford’s 
plan, founded on the supposition, that Cradock could engage 
Soult af Oporto, and yet quit him, and return at his pleasure 
to Ligon, if. Victor advanced, was certainly fallacious ; the 

» advantages rested on conjectural, the disadvantages on 
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positive data: it was conjectural that they could relieve 
* Oporto, it was positive that they would endanger Lisbon.” 

‘Authorities. 1°. Extracts from marshal Beresford’s letter 
to sir John Cradock, 29th March, 1809 :— 

- Upon the subject of marching a British force to Oporto 
under the actual-circumstances, and under the consideration 
of the various points from which the enemy at present 
threaten us, we had yesterday a full discussion, and which 
renders it unnecessary for me now to recapitulate the several 
reasons which induced. me to submit to your excellency’s * 
consideration the propriety, of advancing the British force to 
Leiria, to be thence spushed on fo Oporto, or otherwise, as 
the information from different parts may render expedient. 
But my principal reason was, that as there appeared an 
intention of co-operation (of which, however, there is no 
certainty) between the marshals Victor’and Soult, it would 
be most desirable, by eithe# driving back or overcoming one, 
before the other could give his co-operating aid to defeat 
their plan, and if we should, or not, be able to do this, would 
be merely a matter of calculation ‘of time ; as, supposing on 
our arrival at Leiria, Oporto’ offered a prospect of holding 
‘out till we could reach it, and that Victor continued his 
southern pursuit of Cuesta, be would get so distant from us, 
as to permit the army pushing from Leiria to Oporto with- 
out apprehension from the army of Victor.” —* It is for your 
excellency to judge, under the actual circumstances, of the 
propriety:of this movement towards Oporto.” 

2°, Extracts from st John Cradock’s reply to the above. 
29th March, 1809. : 

“ [have the honour to acknowledge, at the earliest me- 
ment, your excellenoy’s- letter-of this evening, conveying a 
copy of the request from the regency, &c. that I should 
move the British troops to the succour of Oporto,” &c.— 

- “To venture upon an advance to Oporto, two hundred miles. 
from Lisbon; when the very object is, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment lost, seems to be a point only to gratify the good feel- 
ings of every soldier, but quite opposed to the sober dictates . 
of the understanding. Ifthe British army sets out with the 
declared object to succour ‘Oporto, or expel the enemy, the 
impression on the public mind is the same. Nothing but + 
the accomplishment will suit the English character!” 
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|; ‘These extracts show that the author of the pamphlet is not 
justified in assérting that I « completely misunderstood the - 
nature of marshal Beresford’s views and intentions; that I 
have injuriously treated that distinguished officer, and that 
I have strangely perverted his meaning by making him say 
it was doubtful whether Victor and Soult intended to ‘ co- 
operate on a single plan’ »_—above all, it is most disinge- 
nuous, first to assume that I objected to a march upon 
Leiria, and then to argue upon the misrepresentation in the 
following manner :-— 
« This same military movem@at,cannot be both night and Page 35. 
wrong, politic and impolitic, cormbs, and erronpsus.”’—* If 
‘the proposal of advancing the arm@to Leiria was evidently 
unsound when suggested by marshal Beresford, the move- 
ment itself’ ought, in impartial justice, to have been con- 
demned by the historian as at least equally unsound when 
putin execution’ By sir John Cradock.” 
But in what manner was it the same military movement? 
Every circumstance was different—1°. It was a movement 
to Leiria—not to Oporto., ‘2°, It took place ten or twelve 
days later, during whieh time 5000 British infantry, and 300 
artillery horses, had reinforced Cradock’s army; and @ 
regiment of dragoons was hourly expected. ‘ Since the Sir John 
present accession of strength,” says Sir J. Cradock, “ it Gmdoct 2 
may be advisable to make a short movement in advance as Richard 
far as Leiria.” 3°. Victor, instead of threatening Portu- a Apel 
gal, as the reports of the 26th March had regresented 1809. 
him to be doing, had engaged himself with Cudgta, and 
had just fought the battle of Medellii ¥ moreover, a gnarch 
to Leiria only did not open Lisbon to that marshal. 
4°, Lapisse, instead of joining Soult, .-was moving to- 
wards the Tagus by the passes of the Gredos; and thus, 
_ while the enemy were weakened by a diversity of plans, 
the allies were become infinitely stronger. But what, in fact, 
can be more absurd than this writer’s notion that the same 
military movements must-be equally good at one time as at 
another ? and, after all, Cradock’s march to Leiria was made 
entirely at the request of lord Beresford. “ I consented to 
generat Beresford’s wish to make a movement in advance, 
eas he said it would give confidence to the body of Portu- 
guese troops assembled at Thomar, and .enable him to un- 
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dertake the defence of the brigge and station at Abrantes.”’ 
-—Sir John Cradock to general Richard Stewart, April 8, 
1808. 

The author, having made this use of the march to Leiria, 
changes his ground to magnify lord Beresford's military 
genius in recommending a march to Oporto. 

“ It appears,” he says, “ from the evidence afforded by 
colonel Napier himself, that lord Beresford had exactly 
divined the intention of the enemy—nay, that he had antici- 
pated the very orders of Buonaparte, in which the thre¢ 
corps of Soult, Victor, and Lapisse, are directed to co-~ 
operate—and yet his reasoning, the wisdom of which is 
proved by facts and by the documents recorded in the au- 
thor’s own volume, is condemned.” ‘Colonel Napier, for- 
sooth, with a very superficial knowledge of the circumstances 
of the time, and scarcely any of the localities, has the pre~ 
sumption to record that those views are evidently unsound.” 

Hard words these, if founded in reason; if otherwise, foolish 
words. Let us examine their value. Three invading corps 


See his let- were hanging on the frontier: ‘t there appeared,” says lord 
tere fete Beresford, “an intention of co-operation.” Here was no 


John Ci 


dock—Ap- great divination ; moreover other things were divined, such 


pendix, 


as the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, which did 
not happen. Let that pass. The preservation of Lishon 
was the primary object of the allies, Beresford proposed 
that their combined forces should march-against one of the 
three invading corps, and he was bound to show,—L° That 
while thus operating against one enemy, another could not 
take possession of . 2°, That there should be some 
prospect of beating that body which the allies intended to 
fight. Were either of these things reasonably secure? 
Victor, rated 35,000 strong, and having just defeated 
Cuesta, was at Merida and Caceres, the head ¢f his columns 


- reported to be pointing towards Portugal. Was the safety of 


Lisbon cared for in a plan to march all the allied forces 
against Soult, who was two hundred miles from that capital, 
when Victor, a more powerful enemy, was thus threatening. 
it from a nearer point ? we 

The author of this pamphlet says yes, becatsé © Victor 
had no means of crossing the Tagus ; he hid-with him nei-r 
ther pontoon nor bridge equipage of any kind, and the river 
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From the frontier of Portugal ‘was rolling down, as is always 
the case at this season of the year, a rapid, heavy, mighty, 
tnfordable mass of water.” 

Indeed! What, then, is the meaning of the following 
extract from admiral Berkeley’s correspondence with sir 
John Cradock, April 6th, 1809 2—* There is a circumstance 
upon which, if both yourself and.general Beresford are 
abseat from Lisbon, it may be necessary that some decisive 
knowledge should be obtained—I mean the boats and craft 
upon the Tagus, the disposal of which seems to be confided 
to the commissary-general. That gentleman, I suppose, 
will naturally attend the army, and, of course, if we should 
suddenly require them, or if the enemy made a rapid move- 
ment across the Alemtejo, he might become master of the 
boats before an express could reach the commissary- 
general to remove them.” What also is the meaning of 
the following passages in sir John Cradock’s despatches 
to lord Castlereagh, 12th April, 1809.—* There is a Serry 
at Salvatierra, near Alcantara, and another up the left bank 
of the Tagus, in the Alemtejo, where there is also a ford, 
and the river may be easily passed.” 

The admiral and general, however, soon discovered, 
that the control of the craft was not in the commissary- 
geveral’s hands, but in those of the regency, and that the 
latter had “ made no register of the boate,” and that, in fact, 
© nothing useful was done, or likely to be done, in the 
matter.” Thus it seems that Victor need not have been 
stopped by the Tagus, and that there was no security for 
Lisbon during the march of the army Oporto. 

We now come to the second object,—namely, the chance 
of success against Soult. That general had more than 
20,000 men, comprising a great body of excellent cavalry, 
Could. 12,000 British infantry, without cavalry, with scarcely 
any artillery, and unprovided with means of transport,— 
could they, although assisted, or rather embarrassed, by an 
ill-disciplined native force, have brought the French general 
to action and beaten him ?—or if.they had, could they have 
tendered.their victory so decisive as to leave him and return 

* ja time*o gover Lisbon ? and was Lapisse, who had 12,000 
qoen and 30 guns, to remain a passive spectator of such 
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operations ?—could he not have joined Soult, or have 
marched upon Coimbra, in rear of the allied forces ? 

It is intimated, by the writer of this pamphlet, that lord 
Wellington did thus march upon Oporto, and defeat Soult ; 
but that happened five weeks later, and when the intentions 
of the English cabinet were no longer doubtful. It hap- 
pened when, partly by the exertions of marshal Beresford, 
partly by the effect of the fall of Oporto, but chiefly by the 
reputation of lord Wellington, the Portuguese troops, from a 
* lawless mob,” —I use the writer’s own expression,—* were 
become an orderly force.’ It happened also when the allied 
army was increased by at least 7000 English infantry, four 
regiments of cavalry, horses for the artillery, money and 
cotamissary stores from England, and when more troops 
were on the voyage to Lisbon. It happened when Cradock’s 
efforts, followed up by lord Wellington’s, had procured sup- 
plies for the movement; when Lapisse had passed into 
Lower Estremadura, and by this false march had marred 
the French combinations, placing a whole nation, with all 
its fortresses and all its forces, whether regular troops or 
auxiliaries, between Soult and Victor, so that neither con- 
cert nor communication could longer exist between them. 
It happened also when Victor, whose troops were suffering 
dreadfully from the Guadiana fever, was known to be form- 
ing an entrenched camp at Medellin, instead of moving on 
Portugal. It happened when Cuesta, who was again at the 
head of more numerous forces than before, had promised to 
follow. Victor closely in any march towards Portugal; when, 
also, intercepted lettérs of king Joseph’s indicated that Se~ 
ville, not Portugal, was Victor’s object ; when Venegas was 
threatening La Mancha with a fresh army ; and when Soult, 
after having lost time at Amarante, and men at Chaves, had 
spread his troops over a wide extent of country; when his 
offensive strength was exhausted, and when there was & 
powerful conspiracy in his camp, the leaders of which were 
in communication with the English general; and when, to 
crown all, the real numbers of the French being unknown, 
were underrated. Notwithstanding all this, the operation ® 
would have failed of any great result, had it not béen for 
the astonishing passage of the Douro, an action not to be, 
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« Let us also observe the difference of the measures taken 
to secure the Tagus, Beresford wanted Cradock to move 
at once with the whole allied force, depending only on some 
calculations of time; but when lord Wellington moved, the 
false march of Lapisse had enabled him to draw down the 
Lusitanian legion, and the militia of the Beira frontier to 
defend the bridge of Alcantara, which was mined. Three 
British battalions were also drafted from the army at Leiria ; 
to these were added two other British battalions, and two 
regiments of cavalry, just landed at Lisbon; and finally, 
8000 Portuguese regulars, forming altogether an army which, 
placed under one general, could defend the line of the Tagus 
from Abrantes to Lisbon. An additional corps of observa- 
tion was also formed from the garrisons of Badajos and 
Elvas, to watch the movements of Victor on the Guadiana; 
and finally, the seamen and marines, and the civic legions 
of Lisbon, formed a body of reserve. Hence it was that I 
said lord Wellington’s plans were ‘‘ neither hastily adopted 
nor recklessly hurried forward.” He made, indeed, a daring 
movement, but it was the daring of a great general ; whereas 
marshal Beresford only proposed a rash march of two hun- 
dred miles to succour a place which had actually fallen the 
very day on which he made the proposal. Nor is this 
all. Beresford proposed to march with the Portuguese and 
British troops combined, and the pamphleteer says, that 
“ the allied force would have been in every respect superior to Page 59. 
Soult’s whole army.” Now this movement was proposed the 
29th of March, the British had two hundred miles to move; 
wherefore, allowing two days for preparations and unforeseen 
obstacles, the allies would have been in front of Soult about 
the 9th of April. Let us see then what, at that period, was 
marshal Beresford’s own description of the Portuguese por- 
tion of this army, so “‘ superior in every respect” to the 
enemy,—this force, which was not only to manceuvre before, 
but. to drive Soult, with his veteran infantry and powerful 
cavalry, out of the kingdom. 

“T this morning met no less than three expresses, com- M. Beres- 
“municating to me the horrible state of mutiny—for I can ford “$0: ae 
call it So less—in which the troops everywhere are, and the rey i 

dinhabitants are in equal insubordination, und they encourage ¥} 1009. it 
each other.” And what says sir J. Cradock?— 
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“ No reliance whatever can be placed on the Portuguese 
troops. Jf I said that the whole were ready to mutiny or 
revolt, I believe I speak general Beresford’s sentiments.” 

But why prolong this examination, when the broad facts 
that Beresford could not control the Portuguese troops, and 
that Cradock could not procure equipments or supplies for 
the British, are proved by the letters of those generals them- 
selves ? Cradock’s difficulties, the pamphleteer says, could 
not have been known to marshal Beresford at the moment 
of his suggesting his. plan; be it so; his proposition, then, 
was founded in utter ignorance of the real state of affairs, 
and therefore “ evidently unsound.” 

V. Of the points which I have enumerated as marking 
the difference between marshal Beresford’s proposal and sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s operation, the following have been either 
denied, doubted, or ridiculed, by the writer of this pam- 
phlet. 1°. Cuesta’s promise to wait on Victor's movements. 
2°. The amount of Cuesta’s force. 3°. That the conspiracy 
in Soulé’s army was known to the allies when sir Arthur 
Wellesley decided to march against that general. 4°. That 
a whole nation, with all its fortresses, §c. &c. was, by the 
false march of Lapisse, placed between Victor and Soult. 
5°. That Abrantes was a fortress. 6°. That Soult’s offen~ 
sive was exhausted. "7°. That the intention of the English 
cabinet to defend Portugal had been doubtful. 


1°, Cuesta’s promise, Authority—Mr. Frere to Sir Joun 
Crapock. 
Seville, 21st April, 1809. 

“ Tp general Victor should evacuate the country which he 
now occupies, and undertake a march to the relief of mar- 
shal Soult, general Cuesta would advance in proportion, 
and endeavour to harass and detain him, as far as possible, 
without risking a general action, This latter part I consider 
as agreed.” : 

There was a direct communication between Seville and 
Lisbon, and this letter reached sir A. Wellesley either the, 
24th or 25th of April. 


2. Amount of Cuesta’s force—This was rated by me at 
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Authorities —Sir A. Wetcesiey to Lord Casrterracit. 
April 24, 1809. 
-- Coxsra is at Llerena collecting a force again, which it 
is anid will soon be 25,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry, a 
part of them good troops.” 


Mr, Frere to Sir A. Wetuxstey, 
: Seville, 4th May. 

“We have here 3000 cavalry, considered as part of the 
army of Estremadura.” ‘“ General Cuesta has with him 
4000 cavalry.” 

In addition to this, recruits were daily arriving in his 
camp, and he had several partizan detachments. Thus it 
appears I have underrated the actual force immediately in 
front of Victor. 


3°, The conspiracy in Soult’s army was known to the allies 
when sir Arthur Wellesley, 8c. §c. 

This is proved by the following facts, drawn from the 
original narrative of one of the parties concerned, John 
Viana, the agent of the conspirators, reached Thomar in 
the middle of April; and, in consequence of his informa- 
tion, an English field-officer was sent to Aveiro to meet 
D’Argenton, the principal conspirator. He did so, and then 
returned with the letter to Lisbon, whither Beresford had 
meanwhile repaired to meet sir Arthur Wellesley. | Itis evi- 
dent, therefore, that marshal Beresford knew of the conspiracy 
before sir Arthur Wellesley’s arrival at Lisbon, and conse- 
quently the latter knew it when he planned his operations, 


4. That a whole nation, with all its Jortresses, Sc. Sc. 

When Victor was on the upper Guadiana, Soult was on 
the Douro ; their most direct line of communication was by 
Alcantara, and coasting the Beira frontier. As long as 
Lapisse protected this line with a strong corps, their opera- 
tions were connected ; but when that general joined Victor 
on the Guadiana, nearly all the central parts of Portugal 
pod the allied armiies were between the latter and Soult. 
The frontier line of Portugal, also, and the part of Spain 
adjoining it, immediately became insurgent, and the partizan 
corps before employed to watch Lapisse, were then placed to 
guard the bridge of Alcantara. My expressions are there. . 
fore strictly correct. : 
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5°. Abrantes.—The pamphleteer says, ‘« there was not the 
vestige of « fortification” at this place in May, 1809. 

Authority —In my notes taken from major Patton’s ori- 
ginal report, which is dated 12th April, 1809, I find that 
that officer, who had been employed to examine and 
strengthen Abrantes, describes the castle as commanding all 
around it, and secure from an escalade ; that there was a 
garrison of 4000 men in the town; and that it would require 
6000 when completely. fortified. The fortifications, which 
were afterwards carried to a great extent, were then com- 
menced; and hence, in the beginning of May, the place 
was undoubtedly in such a state as to justify my expression 
that «« Abrantes was already capable of a short resistance.” 


6°. Soult’s offensive was exhausted. This the writer of the 
pamphlet says was not more visible in May than in March. 
Now.,in March, Soult was in one compact mass, bearing down 
upon Oportowith the avowed intention of afterwards march- 
ing to Lisbon, having assurance from the emperor that Victor 
and Lapisse were co-operating. But in May, Lapisse had 
abandoned all co-operation ; so had Victor ; and both were 
cut off from any direct communication with Soult. The 
latter had remained five weeks inactive in Oporto, his troops 
were scattered, and he had shown, by feeling towards his 
left in force, that his views were no longer fixed upon 
Lisbon. It was therefore much more visible. Finally, 
sir A. Wellesley judged it so, for in a letter to Mr. Frere, 
24th April, he says, ‘« they (the French) have not yfassed 
the Vouga to the south, nor have they extended themselves 
into Tras os Montes since the loss of Chaves, but they have 
made some movement towards the Tamega, which divides 
Tras os Montes from Minho; and it is supposed they in- 
tend to acquire for themselves the option of retreating into 
_ Spain.” «It is probable, however, that Soult will not remain 
in Portugal when I shall pass the Mondego.” 

7°. That the intentions of the English cabinet to defend 
Portugal had been doubiful. 
Authorities —Extracts from Sir Joun Crapock’s Corre- 

spondence, 1809. 

January 19.—‘ We are determined to remain to the last, 
proper moment, in the hopes of receiving orders from 
England.” 
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February 9th.— The orders we daily expect may be 
either for immediate embarkation, or to maintain Portugal.” 
“We have but this one wish, to act for the credit of our 
country, and endeavour, under the want of all information, 
to discover what oy be the object of the government we 
serve.” 

February 26th— Since the 14th of January we are 
without instructions from England.” 


Extract of a despatch from Mr, Cannine to Mr, Frere. 


April 11th.—*« You will observe that in the alternative 
for which it is necessary to provide (though I trust never- 
theless it is not likely to take place), of the evacuation of 
Portugal by his Majesty’s forces, sir A. Wellesley is directed _ 
to proceed with the army to Cadiz, to be landed there on 
the acceptance, by the Spanish government, of the con- 
dition which you have already been instructed to pro- 
pose, of the admission of British ttoops,” &c. &c. Other 
proofs also exist, but it is ridiculous to deny a fact 
which is continually complained of in sir John Cradock’s 
correspondence; and I have neither space nor inclination 

to unravel all the tedious confusion of this author’s 

"arguments, Having shown that he is inconsistent, and 
without offence, be it said, not very scrupulous in mis- 
representing my * satoments, i proceed to point out his errors 
as to facts. 

Page 40.—The writer asserts that “ there is no other pos- 
sible route from Portugal to Madrid than by the valley of 
the Tagus.” 

Answer.—In 1812 lord Wellington moved from the 
Beira frontier, through the pass of Guadarama. to Madrid, 
without touching on the valley of the Tagus. In the same 

_ year lord Hill moving from Alemtejo, passed through Lower 
Estremadura, entered La Mancha, and arrived at Madrid 
without touching on the valley of the Tagus. 

; Page 43.—He says, “ It is demanded, and with great 
apparent emphasis, by Colonel Napier, was it most desir- 

gible to protect Lisbon. or Oporto? ? 

5 Answer —This question is not put at all as from myself; 

;- Weis a part of the summary of sir John Cradock’s argu- 

“ Jnents. : : 

Vou, I, e 
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Page 45.— He (Colonel Napier) conceives that marshal 
Victor could pass the Tagus at any point, from iis source 
to ‘its mouth.” “Indeed he appears to assert this as @ 
fact.” 

Answer.—lI profess never to have conceived this ; neither 
have I anywhere asserted it. I have, indeed, called the 
Tagus “ a river fordable in almost all seasons.” The 
pamphleteer says, “ it exhibits a very culpable disregard of 
accuracy and precision, in any military man} to speak thus 
generally of a river of such extent ;” and J have the utmost 
respect for the Tagus, put in an elaborate manuscript me- 
moir on the defence of Portugal, drawn up by Dumouriez, 
that general, arguing like this writer, on the assumption 
that the Tagus is a strong barrier, says, “ even if Alemtejo 
and Algarve fell into the hands of the enemy, it would not 
decide the war, which would become more dangerous for 
him, because all the means would be united in the. four 
northern provinces.” Against this passage lord Wellington 
has written the following marginal note :—* He does not 
seem to be aware of the real state of the Tagus at any 
season.” 

My expression was, however, a general one. It is not 
found in reference to the dispute between Cradock and 
Beresford, but in another part of my work; and as this 
writer has been at the pains to search for it, let us see how 
accurate his own assertions with reference to this river are. 

At page 47 he says that 1 “err most widely in supposing 
that river has any ford in any place, except during the very 
height of summer. From the time of the first rains, which 
fall towards the latter end of September to the month of 
June, it would be avery rare occurrence to find a ford 
below Abrantes, or indeed within the frontier of Portugal.” 

Now the following is an extract from a memoir upon the 
defence of Portugal, addressed to admiral Berkeley by lord 
Wellington, 26th October, 1809. ‘ From what 1 have 
above stated, you will observe that in the event of an at- 
tack being made within the months of June and Novem- 
ber, when the Tagus is fordable, the operations of the, 
army would be carried on in a part of the country which 
would be cut off from Peniché,” &c. &c. 

Here we have it fordable for six months, and November is 
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certainly not the very height of summer. Further on we 
shall find that even this fell short of the fact, and that there 
are fords at other periods also. 

Page 48.—The author, continuing his reprimand, seys, 
“ the Tagus could not be forded by Victor.” 

Answer.—The question is not whether he could ford, but 
whether he could pass it ; but even as to fording this writer 
is not accurate, as the extract from sir John Cradock’s 
letter to lord Castlereagh, dated 12th April, before quoted, 
proves. 

Page 49.—It is asked, “‘ Supposing marshal Victor had, 
as colonel Napier points out, marched to Almada, what re- 
sult would have ensued 2?” 

Answer-—The advance to Oporto would have been 
‘changed to a retreat; but, in fact, I have nowhere pointed 
out such a march for marshal Victor. 

Pages 50 and 51.—* The historian recommends Saccavem 
and Lumiar as advantageous and proper posts for the de- 
fence of Lisbon.” 

“ Place the British army at Saccavem and Lumiar, and 
the enemy could, without difficulty, turn it by Loures and 
Bemfica.” 

Answer.—It is again sir John Cradock, and not the his- 
torian, who recommends those positions ; neither are they, 
as this writer would have it believed, spoken of at all as 
fields of battle, but as positions on which to concentrate the 
whole allied forces, with a view of covering Lisbon. It is 
idle to object that they might be turned. Where is the 
position that may not be turned? The thing to look to 
in such a case is, whether the army, in position, can by 
shorter routes intercept the march of the enemy, and offer 
battle again. In this view the French engineer, St. Vin- 
cent, after a careful examination, recommended those posts 
to Junot, and in this view only sir John Cradock decided to 
occupy them. ‘TI shall,” he writes to lord Castlereagh, 
collect the British force on the heights of Lumiar, my 
eavalry and light troops at the passes of Monte Cabecos 
amd Bucellar, and a supporting corps at Bucellar, From 
‘this station at Lumiar I can move in any direction where 
he enemy can present himself.” 

. Page 52, -—The Raraphletcer says, “ He has shown, 

e2 
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and he trusts to the satisfaction of the reader, that the posi- 
tion, so much recommended in the History of the Peninsular 
War was improper in every point of view ; Heat looking to 
the position of lhe enemy’s corps, neither Lishon nor ifs 
environs could be considered as affording a central but, on 
the contrary, avery retired position.”. 

Answer—The posts alluded to, namely, Saccavem and 
Tumiar, were neither commended nor discommended by 
me; nor are they anywhere expressly called a central po- 
sition. I say ‘sir John Cradock resolved to preserve his 
central position, covering the capital at such a distance as 
to preclude the danger of being cut off by one army, while 
he was engaged with another.’ ‘This evidently refers, 
not to one, but to any place suiting that plan of action, 
Again, I remark, ‘it must not be objected to sir John 
Cradock that he disregarded the value of a central position, 
which might enable him to be beforchand with the enemy 
in covering Lisbon, if the latter should imarch on his 
flank.” 

Cradock’s position, however, being at Lumiar, 1 affirm 
that, in regard to Lisbon, and the expected advance of the 
enemy, it was a central position, Jor Victor and Soult, 
marching direct upon Lisbon, could not have formed a 
junction, without giving sir John Cradock an opportunity 
of pushing between them, and fighting either separately. 
And here, as this writer makes himself merry with what he 
calls my central position, I will take the trouble to inform 
him that, ina military sense, a central position is one from 
which a general can, when opposed by two adversaries, 
acting on different lines of operations, prevent his oppo- 
nents from uniting except hy circuitous marches; wherefore 
it may be central, and at “the same time retired. Napo- 
Jeon’s position at the siege of Mantua was central, and yet 
so retired, that his opponents were close upon Mantua ere 
he could fight them. 

Page 63.—Lord Beresford departed from Lishon, on 
the 8th of April, leaving sir John Cradock still opposed 
to his views of marching to Leiria. : 

Answer.—* I consented to gencral Beresford’S wish to” 
make a movement in advance.’—Letter from sir John 
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Page"76.—* But where are these mountains which co- 
lonel Nupier has placed between Oporto and Lisbon 2” 

Answer.—Between Oporto and Lisbon ! 

They have various names—there is the Sierra de Cara- 
mula, Sierra de Busaco, Monte Junta, and the mountains 
of Torres Vedras, Mafra, and Montechique, &c. on which 
lord Welliugton’s famous lines were established in 1810. 

Tam surprised this writer has never heard of these last. 

At page 77, the pamphleteer says, that although I have 
mentioned many reasons, I have failed to mention the real 
and substantial one why lord Wellington moved against 
Soult instead of Victor, namely—that “ Lisbon would have 
been loft open to the former general.” 

Answer.—The reasons given by me were,—~ 

1°. That sir Arthur Wellesley preferred attacking Soult, be- 
cause he held a rich province, and Oporto, the second city of 
Portuyal, which both regent and people desired to recover, 

2°. That, to attack Victor, it was requisite to combine 
operations with Cuesta, which required time, that might be 
employed against Soult. 

Authorities—Sir A, Wellesley’s correspondence :— 

“f should prefer an attack upon Victor in concert with ‘To Lord 
Cuesta, if Soult was not in possession of « fertile province ae 
of the kingdom, and of the favourite town of Oporto;—‘‘and April’5. 
if any operation against Victor, connected with Cuesta’s 
movements, did not require time to concert it, which may 
as well be employed in dislodging Soult.” 

“Aa operation against Victor is attended by those ad- To Mr, 
vantages,—if successful, it relieves cfectually Seville and Frere. 
Lisbon, and it,” &c. &e. 

Thus the “ substantial reason” falls to the ground, Sir 
Arthur does not mention it; and if he thought a movement 
against Victor would effectually relieve Lisbon, he could 
have had no fear of Soult. 

Page 78.—The pamphleteer ‘és at a loss to see how their 
(Soult’s and Vietor’s) operations could have been carried on 
by the Zezere.” 
© Answee,—My expression was not “ carry on,” but “ connect, 

_ teir operations,” and the Zezere is only mentioned by me 
to indicate the line of country by which Soult and Victor, 
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after respectively reaching the Mondego and the “Tagus, 
could best communicate, or, if necessary, form ajunction,— 
and why not? If two armies make a flank march to effect 
a junction, the covering their movement by a river is an 
obvious advantage, not.only as it protects the march itself, 
but as it renders the junction militarily secure, long hefore 
the troops actually meet, inasmuch as their opponents 
cannot with safety pass the river to prevent it. 

Pages 93, 94, contain alaboured rebuke, for, that 1 have 
called small bodies of troops “ corps.” 

Answer.—It may be that “ corps” isa barbarism, but it is 
found in Johnson’s Dictionary, and there defined, “ a body 
of soldiers.” 

Page 101.—It is asserted that on Soult’s retreat from 
Oporto, Silveira, in disobedience of the most positive 
orders, “ never turned his troops on the Mondin road or 
towards Salamonde,” and that early on the 15th “ lord Be- 
resford, leaving Amarante on his way to Chaves, overtook 
general Silveira’s division.” 

Answer.—These assertions have little reference to any- 
thing I have said, but they are meant to explain that 
« failure in marshal Beresford’s operations” to which the 
French owed their safety. 1 will not contradict them, but 
it is certain Silveira always affirmed that his division did 
march on the 14th to Mondin, and thence through Cavez to 
Ginzo, where he took thirty prisoners on the 15th, and 
where his farther progress was arrested by unexpected 
orders from marshal Beresford’s head-quarters. He also 
said that the troops lord Beresford overtook, as above stated, 
were not his, but Baccellar’s Beira Division, which, at that 
time, was only an auxiliary. 1 have, therefore, in nowise 
misrepresented the matter in saying, “there was a failure in 
Beresford’s operations,” and that “ there seemed to be some 
misunderstanding between him and Silveira.” 

Page 104.—Adverting to my praise of Trant’s advance to 
the Vouga, the writer says, “ the author,, for a military 
man, has an extraordinary method of separating the subor 
dinative or executive officer from the general under whose » 
direction that officer acts.” 
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to the Vouga was, as I have described it, his own sudden 
and spontaneous act. 

Page 110.—TThe following passage from my work’ is 
quoted. “ Early in June marshal Beresford was, with three 
brigades, directed on Castello Branco,” upon which the 
writer observes, “ lard Beresford was neither directed on 
that place, nor did he go there.” 

Answer.—Lord Londonderry, in his “ Narrative of the 
War,” p. 305, says, ‘* marshal Beresford, for example, in- 
stead of returning to the north, was ordered to proceed with 
one British and two Portuguese brigades by Castello 
Branco to the Tietar’’ As his lordship was adjutant- 
general at the time, and must, therefore, have issued the 
order himself, I ‘adopted the fact without a suspicion of its 
authenticity. 

Page 115.—This pamphlet says, “ the duke del Parque 
would not give lord Beresford some British biscuit left in 
store at Ciudad Rodrigo by the commissariat of sir John 
Moore's army ;” and he appends to this the following note: 

“ Colonel Napier, with his usual inaccuracy, says, by order 
of sir Arthur Wellesley,” —that is, I said, “* the store was 
formed by sir Arthur Wellesley’s order.” 

Answer.—E.xtract from sir A.Wellesley’s correspondence : To the 
« [tis a curious circumstance respecting marshal Beresford’s Marquis 

Wellesley 
corps, that the Cabildo of Ciudad Rodrigo actually refused Merida, 
fo allow then to have 30,000 Ibs. of 100,000 Ibs. of bis- 1 "t509. 
cuit which I had prepared there in case the operations of 
the army should be directed to that quarter.” 

Icome now to the last, but uot the least, of this writer's 
mistakes. In my history it is said that marshal Beresford 
was so credulous of French weakness in the number of 
troops, as publicly to announce to the junta of Badajoz, that 
 Soult’s force, wandering and harassed by continual attacks, 
was reduced to 8000 or 10,000 soldiers ;” upon which, the 
pamphleteer (p- 112) remarks, «lord Beresford will, I ap- 
prehend, be surprised at this information : although reading 
of events with which he had no inconsiderable concern, he 

i ‘must feel himself indebted to lieutenant-colonel Napier for 
' © a great*deal of very important intelligence relating both to 
ghem and to himself. The above relation will, I suspect, 
be received by his lordship as news of the very newest 
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description. I doubt whether lord Beresford, in the whole 
course of his life, ever communicated with the junta of 
Badajoz” —* Of course the historian will give his authority 
for the fact.”—* This public announcement to the junta of 
Badajoz—this numerical accuracy with which lord Beres- 
ford’s estimate of Soult’s force is set dawn—all these parti- 
cularities remind one vastly of the veracious anecdotes of 
the worthies of the ‘ School for Scandal,’ and f can only 
reply to them in the words of sir Benjamin, —the Jieutenant- 
colonel’s account is more circumstantial, I confess, but I 
believe mine is the only true one for all that.” 

Authority.—Letter from his exceliency marshal Beres- 
ford, to the junta of Badajoz; extracted from the British 
Press of July 7, 1809. 


“To his Excellency the President and the Lords of Junta 
of Estremadura. 


« T have already transmitted you an account of the forces 
{sent to Alcantara, and which were obliged to abandon 
that position to the enemy on account of his superior num- 
bers. The resistance they made, however, was highly ho- 
nourable to the small corps which ultimately remained to 
defend that pass, though the loss and damage sustained 
by the town in consequence gave me great concern. I have 
again sent to Alcantara four battalions, under the same 
brave officer, colonel Mayne. I flatter myself that in a 
short time all that part of Spain will be freed from its op- 
pressors. I have much pleasure in transmitting to the 
junta copies of the letters received yesterday from Gallicia, 
and congratulate it on the favourable appearance of things 
in that province. You already know that upon the defeat 
of the corps of marshal Soult by general sir Arthur Welles- 
ley, the enemy were reduced to a most disgraceful flight, 
-abandoning their ammunition, &c., and the soldiers throwing 
away their arms; after which, they made such forced 
marches, that it was impossible to come up with the main 
body of the army before it had passed the bridge of Breuga., 
Our troops followed them with all expedition to that place, 
between which and Alariz we made some prisoners. “I have 
previously communicated to all the juntas and generals ine 
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amounting only to about 8000 or 10,000 men, without any 
cannon or ammunition, and in every respect in the most 
wretched condition, flying from our troops, would retire into 
that country, in order that they might be prepared in the 
best manner to reccive them ; and I entertain no doubt that 
the consequences of the capture of Lugo, and of Ney having 
left Gallicia, will be fatal to Soult. I have the honoar to 
remain, with the most profound respect, 
« Your most obedient servant, 
« G. C. Beresrorp.” 

Coimbra, May 29. 

Is that sufficient authority? or will it be called a 
forgery, as some other letters have been, because the 
initial of the first Christian name is wrong? But hav- 
ing now tracked the pamphleteer through most of his 
tortuous statements, I pray my readers to observe that 
this mass of errors and scurrility is contained in a pamphlet 
of lessthan 130 pages; that it is the production of a writer 
who acknowledges to have spent three months in its pre- 
paration, because he was “ anvious that nothing should be 
published in reply to my mistakes which could be justly 
tited as a mistake of his own;” and who, after roughly 
noticing even a false punctuation, in such an extensive work 
as mine, lays down the following rules for the guidance of 
contemporary historians. “That they should not attempt 
to go further than a bare register of facts.” ‘That they must 
“cast aside all evidence which would be scouted in a court 
of justice ;” and that they must “ never allow the words, ‘té 
is said,’ to disgrace their work.” In fine, that the public 
must be content, by a species of comparative anatomy, to 
judge of the size and form of the great transactions of the 
world from a few dry bones presented by grubbers for 
small facts. 

Since writing the above, “ Further Strictures” from the 
same pen have appeared. The author is surprised that his 
former admonitions have had no effect upon me ; perhaps 
he will be more surprised to find that his present corrections 
are likely to have the same fate ; for as they are written 
ia the same style, and of about as much value in point of 
accuracy as those J have just analyzed, it would be waste of 
time to notice them; although, being twice as copious as 
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the former, I, like greater authors, might thus hope to see 
commentaries upon my work more voluminous than the 
work itself.. Sir Benjamin D’Urban has however mixed 
himself up in this controversy, and his objection shall have 
an answer. 

Sir Benjamin’s account of the battle I had before me 
when I wrote mine;—if I have not quoted him, it is be- 
cause that was the condition on which a copy was placed in 
my hands ;—if I have not followed him as a guide exactly, 
it is because other information justified me in quitting him 
at certain points, in matters of fact; and his opinions and 
conclusions I was in no manner bound to. 

1°. L acknowledge an involuntary error in saying mar- 
shal Beresford’s failure kept lord Wellington for nearly 
two years on the frontier of Portugal. I should have 
said more than one year; how the mistake crept in I can- 
not say, but I had already detected and corrected it in my ° 
copy for the second edition. 

2°, I know that marshal Beresford obeyed Lord Welling- 
ton’s instructions by crossing the Guadiana at Jerumenha. 
It is so stated in my third volume, page 498; but lord 
Wellington had also given him a discretionary power of 
acting; and to invest Badajoz quickly was the principal 
object. It is his judgment in the use of that discretionary 
power that I have censured. 

3°. In opposition to sir Benjamin, L adhere to my asser- 
tion that marshal Beresford fought an unnecessary battle, 
and fought it aguinst his own judgment. Nor was it upon 
slight authority that J said the impatient feeling of the army 
was so strongly represented to him as to affect his decision. 
Lam not bound to name that authority because sir Benjamin 
chooses to ‘ regard the fact as imaginary,” but that lord 
Beresford fought the battle against his own jodgment, is 
undeniable, or there is no truth in the following extract from 
general Harvey’s journal. 

24th May, 1811.—* Met general Beresford, and rode to 
Vilalba, where there is an old castle,” &c. &c. “ The mar- 
shal was remarkably communicative as to the policy of 
fighting at Albuera, which he blames himself much jor, de- 
picting the consequences of defeat in most serious colours.” ,. 

Let me return to the Strictures. 1f marshal Beresford is 
content to have such a defender, I have no reason to regret 
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his taste; but should the production reach a second edition, 
I would advise the writer not to let his authorities contradict 
his text. 

At page 125, he says that sir Alexander Dickson having 
« furnished me with the number of guns, I arbitrarily decided 
as to theircalibre.”* But in page 51, Appendix, No. IV., 
general D’Urban (whom I followed) sets down, under the 
head of artillery employed in the battle of Albuera, six 
German, six Portuguese, and six British nine-pounders ; 
wherefore, if three sixes make eighteen, I did not “ arbi- 
trarily decide as to the calibre.” 

At page 35, itis said, ‘“ as to the author’s assertion that the 
Tagus might have been forded after a week's dry weather, no- 
thing can be more imaginary. The whole allied army, and the 
whole French army, know the absurd incorrectness of this state- 
ment.” But at p. 3, Appendix, sir Benjamin D'Urban says, 
« The Tagus between Golegad and Rio Moinhos was known 
to offer several fords after a few days dry weather.” 

At page 36, it is said, “The whole army was about 
20,000; but at page 13, Appendix, that there were 
20,000 infantry and 1400 cavalry, besides artillery. 

At page 75, itis affirmed, Beresford could form his bridge 
and pass over his troops in the sight and in despite of the 
French; and that it was “ perfectly impossible for them to 
frustrate the operation ;” but at page 12, in the Appendix, 
general D’ Urban says, that the French “ might have opposed 
the operation with a rational prospect of success.” 

At page 77, ‘“ the night was so dark that the ene- 
my neither was nor could be seen;” but at page 12 of the 
Appendix, sir Benjamin D’Urban says, that the enemy 
“observed the heights occupied,” and gave up his design. 

At page 80, “ the army did not halt at Olivenza ;” 
but at page 13 of the Appendix, sir Benjamin says, that the 
amy being without provisions, “ encamped in the woods 
round that town.” 

At page 162, “ the sudden shift of wind which co- 

.lonel Napier has introduced with somewhat of dramatic 
effect, to clear away the obscurity of mist and smoke in 
which he had veiled the scene, never occurred ;” but at page 

02) ofthe Annendix «rR. D’Urban savs, ‘* the wind at this 
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These indications suffice to prove that my opponent is not 
invulnerable ; and, with regard to his other assertions, I re- 
ply generally, that there is not a single fact related by me for 
which I cannot produce some authority; and, before my 
work is completed, I will do so, on all contradicted points 
important enough to require it. Everybody knows that to 
fix exactly the different periods of a battle, and the parti- 
cular circumstances, is nearly impossible, and I am ready to 
admit, that in certain minor points of that of Albuera, this 
writer seems to be better informed than either general 
T’Urban or myself; wherefore, in a second edition, I will 
ayail myself not only of his corrections, but also of other 
recent Information, which will show, that both at Albuera 
and at Campo Mayor, lord Beresford’s errors were much 
greater than I have represented them to be. 1 cannot indeed 
promise to say with Dumouriez, who it would seem is angler 
enough to know a trout from a gudgeon, that marshal Be- 
resford at Albuera ‘ did more than Cesar at Pharsalia,” 
but I will endeavour to chastise “ the spirit of the inquisitor,”” 
and retain only the “liberal” in my composition ; and 
meanwhile this writer, who, “ being pestered with a popinjay 
answers he knows not what,” may recover temper, which, 
next to “ parmaceti, is the sovereignest thing on carth for 
an inward bruise.” 

From the labour of personal justification, I now turn to 
the more grateful task of replying to some unfounded cri- 
ticisms on sir John Moore’s campaign. 

It might be imagined, that when time had blunted the 
keen edge of political malice, Moore’s heroic death would 
at least have arrested censure which could not be substan- 
tiated ; but in this, as in other human aflairs, all opinions 
are not to be bound in one fetter, yet E trust to show that 
the authors whose censures I allude to, have nothing but 
opinions, unsupported by facts, to offer to the world. To ef- 
fect this, however, in a concise manner, I must again advert to 
‘€ Colonel Sorrel’s Notes,” classing them with “ The Annals 
of the Peninsular Campaigns,” aud “ The Life of the. Duke 
of Wellington,” and quoting and answering all three indif- 
ferently, as their arguments or assertions present themselves. * 

They accuse sir John Moore—1°. Of vacillation and of 
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Josing time at Salamanca. 2°. Of taking counsel from 
others, rather than from his own judgment. 3°, Of neglect- 
ing Galicia as a defensive position. And that it may be 
seen they do so, I will put down the words of each writer. 

“« That time was lost at Salamanca is a matter of fact, and 
a subject of regret. The value of a day, or of an hour in war, 
is great, Itis in vain to ask what might have been the 
consequences of a movement into the heart of Spain which 
was never made, and which, according to able and acute 
men, should never have been cuntemplated ; but it is certain 
that between that measure and a retreat on Portugal, sir 
John Moore wavered long in his designs.’—Life of the Duke 
of Wellington, page 163. 

Part of his difficulties must be admitted to have pro- 
ceeded from his own arrangements.” “ While the infantry 
proceeded by Almeida, the cavalry and artillery were 
directed to advance by Merida and Truzillo; and the 
consequence was, that the difficulty of collecting his army 
was prodigiously enhanced, and sir John Moore was com- 
pelled to remain above a month inactive at Salamanca, 
Precious time was there lost. The thoughts of the general 
were bent only on retreat. The army did not move until 
the eleventh hour, and action was unfortunately delayed till 
the precise period when action could no longer be available.” 
—~Annals of the Campaign, page 102. 

“ It is much to be lamented that sir John Moore did not 
feel himself fully at liberty to follow the dictates of his own 
excellent judgment, instead of yielding to suggestions and 
opinions which, being founded on fulse data, scarcely me- 
rited attention.” —Notes on the Campaigns, 1808-9, p. 41. 

Thus, these three writers agree in censuring sir John Moore, 
yet, in unfolding their own views, all disagree on what he 
should have done. The author of ‘ Zhe Life’? would have 
had him retreat at once upon Portugal; the author of 
“The Notes” insists on the primary importance of defending 
Gallicia; and the author of “ The Annals” vacillates be- 
tween that, dnd ‘ refirtng,” as he phrases it, “ across the 
. Tagus to the south.” Their discrepance shows a variety of 

’ fancy, but no difference of judgment, because none of them 
«have examined the subject with a reference to facts, This 
shall be demonstrated. 
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« He was compelled to remain a month inactive at Sala- 
manca.”’——Annals. 

Two thousand men, the head of Sir John Moore’s column, 
reached Salamanca the 13th of November, the rear did 
not arrive until the 25th, and on the Llth of December 
the army marched towards Sahagun ; thus, even suppos- 
ing that the troops could have commenced operations the 
day after they arrived, the month is reduced to fifteen days. 
But were those days wasted in inactivity? Was it inac- 
tivity to keep so near a powerful enemy until Baird and 
Hope effected their junction? Was it inactivity in that 
short period, amidst a thousand conflicting and false repre- 
sentations and reports, to fix the true character of the 
Spanish insurrection, and with so sure a judgment, that 
every operation founded upon a different view failed, even 
to the end of the war? Was it inactivity to have arranged 
the means of throwing the army into the heart of Spain? 
and when the battle of Tudela, breaking that measure, 
obliged Moore to prepare for a retreat, was it inactivity, 
amidst such difficulties and anxieties, and without money 
to establish sure intelligence, and upon new prospects open - 
ing, to arrange a forward movement in the face of three 
hundred thousand men, at the same time changing the line 
of operations from Portugal to Gallicia? Are these things 
the work of a moment ? 

Suppose, however, that the artillery under Hope had. 
moved with sir John Moore, and had been at Salamanca 
on the 25th November, the junction with Baird was still 
to be effected, and the separation of that general was not 
the work of Moore. Would this writer then have had the 
latter advance with fourteen or fifteen thousand men to 
Burgos, or to Aranda de Duero, or to Madrid? If to the 
last, Baird must have been abandoned, because the fourth 
corps, which was at Rio Seco the 24th November, would 
have intercepted his line of march. Burgos? He was still 
too late, because Blake’s and Belvedere’s armies had been 
dispersed on the 10th and Lith. But say they had not 
been dispersed; then the arrangement of sending Hope 
by Madrid, was better than marching in one column to 
Salamanca, inasmuch as the latter, by being enlarged and , 
troubled with a great train of carriages and guns, could not 
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have reached that town so soon as the 25th; whereas, by 
moving as they did on separate roads, all marched more 
rapidly, and Hope could have united at Burgos, with a 
difference of only twelve leagues, and at Aranda, with a 
difference only of one league, in the distance traversed. 
Wherefore it is clear thgt sir John Moore’s mind was not 
“ continually bent on retreat,” that his arrangements did 
not in any manner oblige him to remain a month inactive 
at Salamanca, and in fine, that he was not inactive at all, 

But, says the author of the Annals, “ the time chosen 
for action was precisely when action could not avail.” And 
“On the advance of the British, Soult, as a matter of 
course, would have fallen back to Burgos, where his corps 
would have effected a junction with that of Junot. Nothing 
therefore could be more visionary than the project of defeat- 
ing Soult.” 

Is there any foundation in fact for all this? Sir John 
Moore reasoned thus, “ Soult knows nothing of my march— 
he may be surprised and beaten. If he retreats, the French 
grand communications are exposed ; in either case Napoleon 
must come to his succour. If he comes with a small force, 
he also may be fought withal. If with a large force, I 
incur danger, but a diversion for the south is effected.” 
What was the result? Soult instead of retiring as “a mat- 
ter of course,” stood his ground, the emperor came back 
with his whole army, and the only thing visionary is the 
argument of this writer. 

“ It is certain that he long wavered.” —Life of Wellington, 

When only two thousand British had reached Sala- 
manca, Blake and Belvedere, whose armies were to cover 
the junction of Moore’s divisions, were utterly routed, and 
the French cavalry entered Valladolid. Moore then told 
the Junta that if the enemy advanced, he must go back; they 
did not advance, and he remained at Salamanca. 

On the 25th his column was closed up, and on the 27th, 
the state of affairs being more clearly known, sir John 
.Moore prepared, as we have seen, to throw himself into the 
heart of Spain, 

On the 28th news of Castaios’ destruction, and of Na- 

«poleon’s movement on Madrid arrived, and as the wings of 
the British army were not then united to the centre, the 
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proposed measure was no longer practicable, Wherefore 
sir John Moore resolved to retreat upon Portugal, as soon 
as his artillery and cavalry, under general Hope, should 
have joined him. 

The 4th of December Hope arrived; the 5th, informa- 
tion came that Napoleon was resigted-at Madrid, and by 
the 7th, from every. quarter, came news, which whether 
from natives or Englishmen, private or official, was of the 
same tenor—namely, that the enthusiasm of Spain was 
again awakened ; moreover, Napoleon’s march from Burgos 
tothe capital, not only permitted a junction with Baird’s 
division, but opened a point to the attack of the united 
British army. On the 7th, therefore, sir John Moore, seizing 
the opportunity thus suddenly offered, resolved to advance 
to Sahagun, thereby meeting new combinations with fresh 
dispositions. Is that wavering? Is a general to shut his 
eyes to what is passing around him, and stupidly follow a 
plan preconceived upon circumstances totally different from 
the actual ones ? 

But “ he should have followed his ownexcellent judgment,” 
says the author of the Notes.—‘‘ He should have retired 
across the Tagus to the south,” says the author of the 
Annals. 

He could not have done both. When Napoleon was at 
Burgos, Moore might have retired across the Tagus ; but 
the author of the Annals speaks of the period when the 
advance to Sahagun was commenced ; at that time, Na- 
poleon was at Madrid with 60,000 men, and the 4th corps 
was moving on Talavera; wherefore any movement towards 
the Tagus would have been an advance, and sir John 
Moore's excellent judgment certainly would not have let, 
him call an advance a retreat. But did he not follow his 
own judgment? Mr. Frere and the Spaniards wanted him 
‘to move upon Madrid, and he went towards Burgos. Sir 
David Baird wanted him to take a defensive position in 
Gallicia, and he made a forward movement to Sahagun. 
Others wanted him to retreat to Portugal; and, militarily. 
speaking, that was most advisable. Moore said so; but | 
the awakening enthusiasm offered a hope for Spain, and he 
advanced on political grounds, calculating, as indeed hap-* 
pened, that he should always be able to retreat by Gallicia, 
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which was not worse than to retreat by Portugal. There 
was danger, but war is never a safe game ; and when, as in 
this case, all the difficulties are foreseen, and boldly met or 
skilfully evaded, a dangerous Operation is not rash, but 
great, 

Let me now prove thajhe acted upon such a calculation, 
~—that he foresaw and judged all the difficulties and results, 
military and political—that he adopted no man’s recom- 
mendations, but executed bis own plan. : 

Salamanca, December 6th.—* What is passing at Madrid Sir Jolin 
may be decisive of the fate of Spain, and we must be at Moore's 
hand to aid and to take advantage of whatever happens. spondence. 
The wishes of our country and our duty demand this of us 
with whatever risk it may be attended; yet I mean to pro- 
ceed bridle in hand, for, if the bubble bursts, we shall have 
8 run for it,” é 

Salamanca, 8th December.—“Madrid still holds out, and Ibid. 
Thave some reason to believe that efforts are making to 
collect a force at Toledo, and a still larger one on the other 
side of the Sierra Morena: as long as there is a chance we 
must not abandon this country.” 

Salamanca, 9th December.—* After Castafios’ defeat the Sir John 
French marched for Madrid, the inhabitants flew to arms,” Moore't 
&c. “This is the first instance of enthusiasm shown ; 
there is a hope that the example may be followed, and the 
people be roused, in which case there is still a chance that this 
country may be saved. Upon this chance I have stopped 
Baird’s retreat, and have taken measures to form our junc- 
tion, whilst the French are wholly occupied with Madrid : 
we are bound not to abandon the cause as long as there is 
hope ; but the courage of the populace of Madrid may fail, 
or, at any rate, they may not be able to resist—in short, in 
a moment things may be as bad as ever.” 

llth December.—* I shall assemble the army at Valla- Sir John 
dolid."—-« By this movement I shall threaten the French eos 
communications, which will make some diversion in favour spondence, 
of the Spaniards, if they can take advantage of it; but I 
much feay they will not move, but leave me to fight the 
“battle by myself, in which case I must keep my communi- 
cgtions open with Astorge and Gallicia.” 


Sabagun, December 24th“ I gave up the march on Inia, 
Vou L. f 
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Carrion, which had never been undertaken but with the 
view of attracting the enemy’s attention from the armies 
assembling in the south, and in the hopes of being able to 
strike a blow at a weak corps, while it was still thought that 
the British were retreating into Portugal.” 
“ The experiment failed,” says the guthor of the Annals. 
In what manner? ‘ The object of my movement,”’ says 
sir John Moore, on the 12th of December, “ is ¢o threaten 
the French communications, and attract their attention from 
Madrid and Zaragoza, and favour any movement which 
may be made by the Spanish armies forming to the south of 
the Tagus.”” Now, what was the result 2 The 5th corps left 
Zaragoza; the 4th corps withdrew from Estremadura ; the 
2nd corps came from New Castile; the Sth corps from 
Navarre; Napoleon, with 50,000 men, returned from Ma~- 
drid—the whole plan of his campaign was overturned | 
Cuesta was then enabled to move an army from the 
’ Morena to the Tagus, Infantado to obtain refuge at Cuenca, 
Palacios to descend into La Mancha; the siege of Zaragoza 
was delayed, Portugal was saved, and the conquest of Anda- 
lusia deferred. ‘This is to fail! ‘And it is thus that, turning 
from the steady light of facts, this writer endeavours, by 
~ the feeble glimmer of his own imagination, to trace Moore’s 
career | 

These authors seem bad generals in the-plains of Castile; 
let us see if they are better on the mountains of Gallicia. 

« Had the information of the general, with regard to the 
country traversed by his army, Leen more accurate and ex- 
tensive, he would have known that there was no road leading 
to Betanzos and Coruia by which the enemy could at any 
season have advanced with rapidity sufficient to have en- 
dangered his communications—in fact, the roads on the 
right and left, occupied by the British, most difficult at any 
season, must, at the period in question, when covered with 
deep snow, and. intersected by swollen torrents from the 
mountains, have been utterly impracticable.” Annals, pages 
112, et seq. . z 

The brigades of Alten and Crawfurd, quitting Mooré’s 
main body near Astorga, marched by Domingo Flores and the? 
Puente de Bibey to Orense and Tuy. From Orense there ig 
a cavalry road to St. Jago ; from Tuy there is an artillery 
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road by Ponte Vedra to St. Jago, and from St. Jago there 
is a royal road to Coruiia. Soult desired Ney to march 
the whole of the 6th corps by this route to Coruiia, and 
general Marchand’s division did actually so move, reaching 
St. Jago soon after the battle of Corufia. 

From Villa Franca, Franceschi marched with his cavalry 

into the Val des Orres, and then, remounting the Minho, 
rejoined Soult between Villa Franca and Lugo. This march 
took place during Moore’s retreat; and, after that event, 
Soult moved from Coruiia by Ponte Vedra and Tuy to 
Orense, sending La Houssaye’s dragoons through Mellid to 
the same place : from Orense there is also a direct route to 
St. Jago. 
-, From Lugo there is a carriage road to St. Jago, through 
Mellid. This was the route by which sir John Moore in- 
tended to retreat to Vigo, and along which Mackenzie 
Frazer's division did actually march and then return, and 
there were magazines at all three places. 

From Lugo there is a road by Monforte to the Val des 
Orres, closely flanking the royal road from Villa Franca, 
by which Moore retired. Soult marched his whole corps 
by this route when operating against Romana, after the 
retreat from Oporto. 

From Benevente there is a high road by Mombuey and 
Puebla de Senabria leading to Orense. Soult also traversed 
this route in June, 1809. 

From the Asturias there is a road by the Conceja de Ibas 
to Lugo, This route was followed by Ney, in May, 1809, 

From the Asturias there is a high road through Mon- 
donedo to Betanzos and Corufia, and there is also the 
Goast road by Ribadeo to Ferrol. These roads were 
marched by Ney and by Romana in April and May; and 
moreover, Romana moved from Mondonedo to the sources 
of the Neyra, and thence into the Val des Orres; his route 
being by the line of the Asturian frontier, and consequently 
flanking the royal road of Lugo. So much for “ imprac- 
ticable roads,” . 

* But it is the opinion of these writers that sir John Moore 
Qught to"have defended Gallicia. 

“ It has been matter of regret to many that sir John Moore 
Wea nat led to regard with a more favourable eye the pro~ 

£2 
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ject of defending Gallicia. No part of Spain offers equal 
advantages for a defensive war.” 

“ The documents given in the appendix to Colonel Na- 
pier’s history, abundantly prove that it was to this quarter 
that the anxieties of Napoleon were chiefly directed.”—An- 
nals, p. 104, ef seq. : 

“« Perhaps it is to be regretted that the suggestion thrown 
out by sir David Baird's letter of the 8th December, from 
Villa Franca, was not adopted.” 

« Had the British army. been collected on the frontier of 
Gallicia, about the middle of December, there can be little 
doubt that it would have been able to have maintained itself, 
at least during the winter ; and long before spring the face 
of affairs was completely changed by the departure of Na- 
poleon, and of the force which followed him, to the Austrian 
war.” ; 

“« When the suggestion was offered, our strength was un- 
impaired, owr equipment perfect, and the great body of the 
French was occupied with Madrid.” 

« Lugo and other points might have been fortified, posi- 
- tions taken up and strengthened, depots established, and, by 
a judicious disposition of our force, the danger of being 
turned by the road through Orense, and by those from the 
north of Bprtugal and the Asturias, might have been suffi- 
ciently guarded against.” 

“ The opinion of Bonaparte on the influence which the 
occupation of Gallicia, by an enemy to France, might have 
had on the war in Spain, is recorded in a letter which was 
written under his dictation to general Savary.”—Sorrel’s 
Notes, page 41, et seq. 

The argument of the author of the “ Annals,” being but 
a meagre copy of colonel Sorrel’s “ Notes,” to answer one 
is to answer both; but previous to examining the ques- 

. tion of the defence of Gallicia, I will mark some stumbling- 
blocks in the way of both. 

1°.. On the 8th of December, say the “ Notes,” “ our 
strength was unimpaired, and the French’were occupied 
with Madrid.” : A 

The strength of the British army was the same on the * 
24th as on the Sth of December: no loss, save a few mep 
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capitulated the 3d of December; on the 4th the French 
took possession ; and Napoleon was so little occupied with 
it on the 8th of December, that he had, on the 4th, detached 
his cavalry in pursuit of Castafios’s fugitive army; sent 
the Ist corps into La Mancha, to menace Andalusia; and 
the 4th corps to Talavera, to form an advanced guard for 
the march against Lisbon ! 

2°. “The anzieties of Napoleon were chiefly directed 
towards Gallicia.”’—Annals. 

This expression is not very intelligible, but, taken with 
the context, it means that Napoleon feared opposition in 
Gallicia more than in any other quarter ; yet two pages after 
we find the same author asserting that Moore should have 
“retired across the Tagus,” because “ there it was that he 
was most dreaded by Napoleon.” 

3°. The documents quoted from my appendix, instead 
of being favourable to, are directly opposed to the views of 
these writers. 

Before the battle of Rio Seco, Napoleon tells Savary 
that “ Bessieres had to fight for the communications of the 
French, and that a wound, received by him, would give 
a spasm to the whole army.” Nothing could be better ex- 
pressed or more applicable to the state of affairs, The . 
French then in the Peninsula were about 135,000, of which 
48,000 were in Portugal and Catalonia. Of the remainder, 
50,000 were ‘scattered in Valencia, Andalusia, and the 
borders of Murcia. 10,000 were at Zaragoza, some at 
Madrid, and only 15,000 under Bessieres were left to pro- 
tect the communications from Cuesta and Blake, whose 
united forces, exceeding 40,000, and containing the best 
body of regular troops in Spain, were then entering the 
plains of Leon ; moreover the king was on his journey to the 
capital, and had Bessieres been defeated, would have been 
forced to fly. It was, therefore, the comparative strength of 
the Spaniards on this point, combined with the danger of 
the king, and the scattered state of the other French corps, 
especially that of Dupont’s, which drew Napoleon’s atten- 
tion, mot the geographical advantages of Gallicia. 

What a vast difference, also, between the circumstances 
sat the two periods brought into comparison by these 

~ writers ! 
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When the emperor wrote, the heads of the French in- 
vasionywere engaged in Valencia, Andalusia, and Aragon ; 
the whole country was in insurrection, Spanish armies ga- 
thering in every quarter, and the Spanish courage untried, 
while the French communications were protected by a force 
only one third of that opposed to it. When Moore re- 
treated, 90,000 men, that is, four times his force, were united 
in pursuit of him. All the Spanish armies had heen dis- 
persed, the insurrections quelled, Zaragoza menaced by 
$5,000 French, 20,000 at Talavera, 30,000 in La 
Mancha, 10,000 in Madrid, Burgos in a state of de- 
fence, many thonsand soldiers distributed on the com~- 
munications and on the lines of correspondence, and 
50,000 were marching under Napoleon upon Astorga. All- 
that great man’s combinations were compact, his commu-~ 
nications protected, and the head of the principal operation 
turned not, as in the former case, away from, but against 
Gallicia, and this, not because of its geographical advan- 
tages (which it is evident he disregarded when he went 
from Burgos to Madrid, although he knew Baird’s di- 
vision was at Astorga), but because the united British 
‘army was on his communications. “Napoleon’s dread,” 
and ‘“Napoleon’s anxieties,’ sound grandly; but his 
arguments should be understood before they are quoted. 
At that time he feared neither British nor Spanish 
armies in Gallicia, nor any other part; his force was 
overpowering, and the head of his invasion wherever 
he chose to place it. If Moore had retired on Lisbon, 
Napoleon would have followed him to Lisbon. As Moore 
went to Gallicia, against that point the emperor immediately 
drove. 

i Bessieres is to-day at Medina Rio Seco: he will open 
communication with Portugal, force the rebels into Gallicia, 
‘and seize Leon.” 
© If Cuesta throws himself into Gallicia without fighting 
or suffering a defeat, the position of the army will be im- 
proved. If he does so after a defeat, it will be still better.” 

“ By driving Cuestavinto Gallicia, we deprive him of his 
communications with Madrid, Andalusia, and Estrema- 
dura.” 5 


‘* The two important points, and where they can make a 
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real regular warfare, are Gallicia and Andalusia, because 
the troops of San Roque, of Cadiz, and Algarve, are nearly 
25,000 men, who have taken part with the sedition of Se- 
ville ; and all those who were at Oporto have taken part 
with the rebels of Gallicia.” EG 

“ Not a peasant ‘of the vallies but sees that the affairs of. 
Spain at this moment depend upon Bessieres. How foolish, 
then, itis to have in this great affair voluntarily given twenty 
chances against him !” 

«A defeat of Bessieres will bea blow at the heart ; it will 
be felt at all the extreme points of the army.” 

« The army of Bessieres ought to have at the least 8000 
men more to obviate all chances against him.” 

“ The great object of the army’s efforts should be to secure 
Madrid. Madrid can only be menaced by the army of 
Gallicia.” 

“If Bessieres is checked, his object should be to protect 
Burgos.” 

Such were Napoleon’s expressions ;—not a word about the 
geographical importance of Gallicia,—he only considers the 
danger from such a comparatively large Spanish force enter- 
ing the plains of Leon: and, in his own campaign, he did not 
move against Madrid until he believed Moore was in full re- 
treat upon Portugal. The instant he discovered his mistake, 
he returned with incredible rapidity, not because he feared 
opposition in Gallicia, but because it was necessary to protect 
his communications in the plains of Leon. Soult was in 
the same situation as Bessieres had been, but as the British 
were more formidable opponents than the Spaniards, Na- 
poleon came with his whole army to protect the communi- 
cations. Thus it is clear that sir John Moore’s march 
against Soult was in the very spirit of Napoleon’s warfare ; 
and they who would have had him go to Gallicia, understood 
neither his view nor the emperor's reasoning. 

Let us now examine whether Gallicia was really capable 
of being defended. The arguments, or rather lamentations, 
of these writers, rests on a letter of sir David Baird ; it will 
be fitting, therefore, to see how far their foundation is 
secure. 

Sir David Baird commanded only a division, and his 
knowledge of the real state of affairs was necessarily more 
confined. then that of the commander-in-chief. He was 
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quite ignorant of the numbers and position of the French 
armies, and not fully acquainted with the extreme imbecility 
and falseness of the supreme junta. Any proposition, there- 
fore, made by him on the spur of the moment, must be taken 
as the suggestion of a man who had no means of judging 
largely; and that this is exactly the. character of Baird’s 
proposal to defend.Gallicia, is easily shown. 

“ Tt has frequently,” he says, “ occurred to me, that in the 
event of our being obliyed to adopt defensive measures, it 
might be more advantageous for the combined British army 
to cover Gallicia and part of Leon, than by proceeding to 
join you at Salamanca to abandon these provinces. The 
Asturias might be occupied by the troops of the marquess of 
Romana ; and, if you judged it proper by a flank movement 
to join us in the neighbourhood of Astorga, I entertain a 
confident belief that, by occupying the strong ground behind 
it, we should be able to cover the country in our rear, and 
might wait until it is seen what efforts the Spanish nation is 
disposed and determined to make in defence of the national 
independence.” 

“ The royal road from Coruiia to this place and Astorga 
is remarkably good, although mountainous, and with the 
sea open to us we should be able to receive, with facility, such 
reinforcements and supplies as the Britishg overnment might 
deem it proper to send. The country abounds in cattle ; 
bread, indeed, would be required, but flour might be obtained 
from England, and in the meantime Gallicia would have an 
opportunity of arming under our protection, and our presence 
in Spain would furnish a rallying point, and act as a sti- 
mulus to the Spaniards.” 

Sir David here puts his case hypothetically. He wishes 
to cover part of Leon as well as Gallicta,—Romana might 
occupy the Asturias, and the whole were to wait until it was 

_seen what efforts the Spanish people could make. This 
clearly proves that he was but slightly acquainted with the 
state of affairs; for what part of the plains of Leon could 
have been covered by 25,000 men against 200,000? and 
how could Romana, who had only 6000 ill-equipped men fit 
for action, defend the Asturias from the operations of Napo- 
leon’s great army, when he had just fled from that province, 
at the sight of only the foraging parties from Soult’s corps ? 
Again, Baird says, there would be little difficulty in pro- 
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curing provisions, yet in his manifesto to the Spaniards, pub- 
lished a few days before, he writes thus:—‘ The kingdoy: of 
Gallicia, strong from the nature of the country, will require 
no force to defend it beyond its own brave army now assem- 
bling at Leon, under the marquess of Romana ; and the pre- 
sence of an additional number of troops in its passes and on 
its mountains, would but tend to exhaust its resources with- 
out adding to its security.” But the best comment is the 
fact that sir John Moore did not only authorize, but pressed 
Baird, to prepare provisions for the army in Gallicia; and 
he was unable to procure more than a few days supply for 
each station. 


Authorities. —Sir Joun Moore to Sir Davin Baran. 


6th December.—* Establish one magazine at Villa Franca, Moore's 
and one or two farther back.’ Rae 

12th December.—“ Iam much obliged to you for your 
opinion upon the Gallicias and Vigo, and it is that which 
probably I shall now follow, should such a measure become 
necessary. I am therefore most anxious that magazines 
should be formed on that communication.” 

16th December.—‘ I cannot help again pressing upon 
you to take every measure for the forming of magazines at 
Astorga, Villa Franca, and on the road to Corufta, for 
though we may do something here, we must always look to 
a retreat upon Gallicia.” 

To lord Castlereagh. 30th Dec,, Astorga.—* I found no 
provision here: the little which had been collected had been 
consumed by sir David’s corps in their passage. There is 
not two days’ bread to carry the army to Villa Franca,— 
there are no means of carriage,—the people run away,—the 
villages are deserted.” 

14th Jan. 1809.—“ The want of provisions would not per- 
mit-me to wait longer (at Lugo). I marched that night.” 

Let us now examine this question by dates. 

Sir David’s letter was written the 8th December. The 
10th it reachéd sir John Moore. The 12th it was answered. 
The 16th, orders might possibly haye reached Coruiia, to 
forward stores and ammunition to the different positions 
-intended to be occupied ; on the 25th, Moore commenced 
a retreat before 90,000 men. This gives ten days for 
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“ Fortifying Lugo and other points,’— taking up judicious 
positions to secure the lateral roads from the north of Portu- 
gal,” —“ establishing a regular system of supply from Eng- 
land,” —*calling forth and arming the population of Gallicia,” 
—‘enforcing the necessary requisitions for transport, and 
persuading the junta of the province to give the requisite aid.” 
Ten days to do all this, with a junta which had kept sir 
David’s troops seventeen days in harbour ere it would suffer 
them even to land!—a junta that made a trading profit of 
his necessities ; and, after extracting nearly half 2 million 
of dollars from him, had at last so scantily furnished him 
with transport, that he was obliged to leave his spare am- 
munition behind, and to march his troops by half batta- 
lions, to lessen the burden of provisioning them! , 

Authorities—Sir J. Moore to lord Castlereagh. 13th 
November —* I am sorry to say, from sir David I have no- 
thing but complaints of the junta of Coruta, who afford him 
no assistance. They promise everything, but give nothing.” 

D°. 24th Nov.— The 500,000 dollars your lordship 
mentions, sir David Baird considered as sent to him; he de- 
tained them, and has nearly expended them.” 

Sir David Baird to sir J. Moore. 19th Nov.— Every 
possible effort has been made to complete the equipment of 
this division ; but owing to the total want of assistance which 
‘we have experienced in Gallicia from the local authorities, our 
success has not been yreat.” 

D°, 21st Novu.— We are at this moment destitute of spare 
ammunition.” 

And then Romana’s army to defend the Asturias! Ro- 
mana’s army, which is thus described by colonel Symes, 
and by himself! 

Colonel Symes to sir D. Baird. Dec. 14.—* It is morally 
impossible that they can stand before a line of French in- 
fantry. A portion of, ut least one-third of, the Spanish 
muskets will not explode; and a French soldier will load 
and fire his piece with precision three times before a Spaniard 
can fire twice.” 

Romana to sir J. Moore. 4th Dec.—* I have begun to 
clothe and to organize, but much is wanting. There are still 
at least two-thirds who are in want of clothing from head to- 
foot. Almost the whole army are without haversacks, car- 
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touche-boxes, and shoes ; and notwithstanding all the exer- 
tions I have made, I have not been able to succeed,—the 
country offering so few resources.’ 

Moore to lord Castlereagh. 31st Dec.—* Nobody can 
describe Romana’s troops to be worse than he does, and he 
complains as much as we do at the indifference of the in- 
habitants.” 

Was ever so wild, so visionary a proposition, made by a 
general, as this of sir David Baird’s, if we are to suppose he 
mide it with a knowledge of the real state of affairs, and 
with a reference to a permanent defence! But it is evident 
that he suggested it with reference to an enemy not much 
superior in numbers; that it was so considered by sir J. 

Moore; and that these writers who lament it was not 
adopted, have understood Baird’s views as little as they did 
Moore’s and Napoleon’s. 

Let us now suppose “ Lugo fortified,” and “the army 
judiciously posted ” by the 25th December. 

What system, what arrangements, could have obliged 
the poor mountaineers of Gallicia to bring in provision and 
means of transport for stores? Was this part of the plan 
to be effected by such a junta as has been described, or by 
applying to the people themselves? Was it to be effected 
by force or by money? If by money, where was it to be 
had? If by force, where was the force? Would these 
writers have had sir J. Moore detach troops from his force of 
25,000 to raise contributions in a friend’s country, when 
Napoleon, with 90,000 men, was in his front? Finally, 
what is meant by “a judicious distribution of the troops ?” 

There were two, and only two points, where a mari- 

time base of operations could hgve been established, namely, 
Vigo and Corutia, which of course includes Betanzos and 
Ferrol. Now let us examine, in succession, the different 
positions of defence which an army could take up with 
reference to those bases. 

Ll’, Manzanal, or Rodrigatos. This position is imme- See captain 
diately behind Astorga. It is strong to the front, but is ioe 
unfavourable for a retreat to Villa Franca; and it is turned sec, 11, Ap. 
by the old road of Foncebadon, which comes into the new “itv, nea 
road at Calcabellos, near Villa Franca. The British must tory, vol. i. 
therefore either have returned to Calcabellos, or occupied 
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that place in force. If the latter, 25,000 men would have 
been spread over thirty miles of ground; the enemy, 
90,000 strong, could have thrown his whole power upon 
either extremity of the line; and Calcabellos, once carried, 
there was no retreat for the troops at Rodrigatos. 

2°. Calcabellos, or Villa Franca. ‘To hold this position 
permanently, magazines must have been established at Lugo, 
and strong corps of observation placed, one at Orense, to 
cover the establishments of Vigo; one at Mondonedo, to 
cover those of Corufia ; and one at Lugo. The first, because 
from Benevente the French could move a force against 
Orense and Vigo by the Puebla de Senabria; the second, 
because they might do the same throngh the Asturias to 
Betanzos and Coruiia; the third, partly to connect these 
detachments, but principally to watch the road of Concija 
de Ibas, leading from the Asturias directly upon Lugo. 
From whence were these three detachments to be drawn P— 
would these writers have had the British army depend upon 
the peasants of the mountains for the protection of its flanks, 
its magazines, and base of operations—or upon Romana’s 
army, such as he described it—or would they have had 
Moore to divide the 25,000 British into four equal parts on 
a line of one hundred and fifty miles, when Napoleon, with 
90,000 men, was immediately in his front? 

3°. Lugo. Here was the first position in which a small 
army could pretend to make a permanent stand. The 
communication with Betanzos is good, not above thirty 
miles long, and the army could have moved between those 
two points, and delivered battle at either with the certainty 
of a retreat to Coruiia, or by St. Jago to Vigo; that is, if 
the French operated only from Astorga and the Asturias. But 
the roads to Vigo were still open by the Val des Orres, and 
by Puebla Senabria; and thus the position of Lugo and 

* Betanzos would have been taken in reverse. And what was 
to be the gain of allthis? To preserve an unsteady footing 
in a barren corner of the Peninsula, while the French rioted 
in the conquest of the south of Spain and of Portugal ! 

By reference to sir John Cradock’s papers in°my Ap- 
pendix, second volume, it will be seen that Lisbon would 
have fallen the moment the -4th corps arrived there; and 
from Lisbon the French would have sped to Oporto and the 
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Minho, thus opening another line of operation against Vigo. 
But so far from Gallicia having any geographical advantages 
for defence by an inferior force, it is, when an enemy pos- 
sesses the Asturias and Portugal, utterly indefensible, espe- 
cially by a maritime power. 1°, It offers a salient angle to 
the adversary. 2°. The harbours at its base are wide apart, 
situated on a dangerous coast, and the lines of communica- 
tion from them to Villa Franca are separated by difficult 
mountains. 3°. The lines of communication run close 
along the frontiers of Asturias and Portugal, and the enemy, 
embracing, as it were, the whole country, would be nearer 
to the harbours at the base, on both sides, than the army to 
whom they belonged, and he could thus attack at any point 
he pleased. It would be impossible, in such a situation, to 
remain about Villa Franca, and this was proved in after- 
times; for the Gallician army, although Portugal was in the 
possession of the allies, was always brought back to Lugo by 
the slightest demonstration of Bonnet’s division from the 
Asturias. To call such a district strong in any other view 
than when the contending parties are equal in numbers, or 
as it affords a fugitive native force shelter in its mountains, 
is to discover a total ignorance of war. 

Shall it be said Napoleon had not troops enough to ope~ 
rate in this extended manner? The Ist corps was left in 
La Mancha, and proved more than sufficient to beat all the 
Spanish forces that rallied in the south. 10,000 men garri- 
soned Madrid. ‘The 4th corps was on its way to Portugal. 
90,000 men were collected at Astorgathe 30th of December, 
and 60,000 of these actually followed Moore to Coruiia. La-~ 
pisse, with 12,000, was sent to Salamanca, and could have 
marched upon Orense by the Puebla Senabria road. Bon- 
net’s division was already in the eastern passes of the Astu- 
rias. The 5th corps was actually drawn off from Zaragoza, 
and could have been sent into the Asturias also. The re- 
serve of heavy cavalry could have occupied all the plains of 
Leon; and the imperial guards, the only troops Napoleon 
withdrew when he returned to France, remained for two 
months near Vittoria guarding the line of communication. 
Now, thie withdrawal of the guards, and the departure of the 
emperor himself, were all the changes consequent upon the 
“announcement of the Austrian war ; and although Napoleon’s 
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absence was doubtless an immense event, yet as he himself 
did not know he was to depart until he reached Astorga, 
sir John Moore cannot well be expected to have foreseen 
the consequences of that event. 

Colonel Sorrel refers me to the consideration of lord 
Wellington’s campaign, and dwells upon the population of 
Gallicia, which he estimates at a million and a half, as if all 
the population had been actually in arms, and organized to 
give battle—or as if they could have been so armed and 
organized in ten days! Lord Wellington’s campaigns ! 
Why there it is that I find the illustration that lwant! Por- 
tugal had three millions of inhabitants ; Portugal had fine 
harbours ; Portugal hada regular government ; Portugal had 
an army organized and disciplined ; Portugal had an armed 
militia ; Portugal had a long-established and vigorous system 
for the employment of the population in defence of the coun- 
try; Portugal had strong mountains, difficult roads, great 
rivers ; Portugal had actually in the field a regular force of 
40,000 men, a militia of 45,000, an auxiliary British army 
of 30,000 men ; Portugal had more than a year to prepare, — 
and yet when Portugal was invaded by 70,000 French, lord 
Wellington retired from the frontier, and would have retired 
from the country altogether, if he had not had time, and 
money, and means, to fortify a position which could neither be 
turned by the flanks nor stormed in front. Without any of 
these advantages either as to time, or system, or numbers, 
or local advantages, these writers would have had sir John 
Moore defend Gallicia against more than double the 
number of troops which invaded Portugal! In defending 
Portugal, lord Wellington also defended the cause of the 
Peninsula. Spain was prostrate—he relinquished nothing, 
But when Moore retreated, the south of Spain and Portugal 
were not even invaded, and offered a thousand times the 
advantages of Gallicia ! : 

Having thus shown how little these writers have consi- 
dered their subject, I take the opportunity of correcting an 
involuntary error of my own, and explaining how it arose, 

_ When narrating Charmilly’s mission at Salamanca, I said 
sir John Moore “tore the letter in pieces.” It was’ not so. 
The story was first published by Charmilly to create a notion, 
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enemies, that, oppressed by the difficulties of his situation, 
he was peevish and irritable. Mr, James Moore ‘‘ disdain- 
ing,” as he says, ‘‘ to answer the knave,” not only did not in 
his Narrative contradict this misstatement, but rather con- 
firmed it by his mode of treating the matter. The story 
was repeated, and I adopted it without further examination. 
Yet it is certain that the original letter is at this moment in 
existence without a rent or injury! Moore’s enemies, 
foiled even on this trifling point, must therefore continue to 
draw upon their imaginations for facts, upon their preju- 
dices for arguments, and their malice for conclusions; and 
when they have done so, there will always be persons wil- 
ling and able to defend him. 
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Boox I. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tux hostility of the European aristocracy.caused the CHAP. 
‘enthusiasm of republican France to take a military ater 
direction, and forced that powerful nation into a sauog/.. 
- course of policy which, however outrageous it might #™ 
appear, was in reality one of necessity. Up to the 

treaty of Tilsit, the wars of France were essentially. 
defensive,—for the bloody contest that wasted the 
continent so many years, was not a struggle for pre- 
eminence between ambitious powers, not a dispute 

for some accession of territory, nor for the political 
ascendency of one or other nation, but a deadly con- 

flict, to determine whether aristocracy or democracy. 
should predominate, whether equality or privilege, 
should henceforth be the principle of European 
governments. 

The French Revolution was pushed into existence 

before the hour of its natural birth. The power of 

the aristecrajic principle was too vigorous and too 

much identified with that-of the monarchical prin- 

ciple, to be successfully resisted by a virtuous demo- 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue hostility of the European aristocracy caused the CHAP. 
enthusiasm of republican France to take a military —e 
direction, and forced that powerful nation into a Inuntee 
course of policy which, however outrageous it might #™ 
appear, was in reality one of necessity. Up to the 
treaty of Tilsit, the wars of France were essentially. 
defensive,—for the bloody contest that wasted the 
continent so many years, was not a struggle for pre- 
eminence between ambitious powers, not a dispute 
for some accession of territory, nor for the political 
ascendency of one or other nation, but a deadly con- 
flict, to determine whether aristocracy or democracy 
should predominate, whether equality or privilege. 
should henceforth be the principle of European 
governments, . 

The French, Revolution was pushed into existence 
before the hour of its natural birth. 'The power of 
the aristecrajic principle was too vigorous and too 
much identified with that of the monarchical prin- 
ciple, to be successfully resisted by a virtuous demo- 
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BOOK cratic effort, much less could it be overthrown by a 
I pe se : 
KL democracy rioting in Tnocent blood, and menaeing 
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destruction to political and religious establishments 
the growth of centuries, somewhat decayed indeed, yet 
searccly showing their grey hairs. The first military 
events of the Revolution, the disaffection of Toulon 
and Lyons, the civil war of La Vendee, the feeble, 
although successful resistance made to the duke of 
Bronswick’s invasion, and the frequent and violent 
change of rulers whose fall none regretted, were ill 
prools that the French revolution, intrinsically too 
feeble to sustain the physical and moral force pressing 
it down, was fast sinking, when the wonderful genius 
of Buonaparte, baffling all reasonable calculation, 
raised and fixed it on the basis of victory, the only 
one capable of supporting the crude production, 
Sensible, however, that the cause he upheld was 
not suficietly in unison with the feelings of the age, 
Napoleon’s first care was to disarm or neutralize 
monarchieal and sacerdctal enmity, by restormg a 
church establishment, and by becoming a monarch 
himself, Once a sovereign, his vigorous character, 
his pursuits, his talents, and the critical nature of the 
times, inevitably rendered hin a despotic one; yet 
while he sacrificed political liberty, which to the great 
bulk of mankind has never been more than a pleasing 
sound, he cherished with the utmost care political 
equality, a sensible good that produces increasing 
satisfaction as it descends in the scale of society. But 
this, the real principle of his government and secret 
of his popularity, made him the people's monarch, 
not the sovereign of the aristocracy, apd hence, Mr. 
Pitt called him ‘the child and the ehampion of de- 
mocracy, a truth as evident as that Mr. Pity and his 
successors were the children and the champions of 
aristocracy; hence also the privileged classes of 
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Europe consistently transferred their natural and im- 
placable hatred of the French revolution to his pet- 
son; for they saw, that in him innovation had found a 
protector, that he alone had given pre-eminence to & 
system so hateful to them, and that he really was 
what he called himself, ‘the State.’ 

The treaty of Tilsit, therefore, although it placed 
Napoleon in a commanding situation sjatle regard to 
the potentates of Europe, umnasked the real nature 
of the war, and brought him and England, the re- 
spective champions of equality and privilege, into 
more ditect contact; peace could not be between 
them while both were strong, and all that the Freneh 
emperor had hitherto gained, only enabled him to 
choose his future field of battle. 

When the catastrophe of Trafalgar forbade him to 
think of invading England, his fertile genius con- 
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ceived the plan, of sapping her naval and ‘ commercial 


strength by depriving her of the markets for her 
suceinbietared goods, that is, he prohibited the re- 
ception of FE niglish wares in any part of the continent, 
and exacted. from allies and dependants the most 
rigid compliance with his orders; but this ‘ conti- 
enti system,’ as it was called, became inoperative 
when French troops were not present to enforee his 
commands. Tt was thus in Portugal, where British 
influence was really paramount, although the terror 
inspired hy the French arms seemed at times to ren- 
der it doubtful; fear is momentary, self-interest last- 
ing; Portugal was but an unguarded province of 
Englard. and from thence and Gibraltar English 
goods freely pessed into Spain: to check this traftie 
by force’ was not casy, and otherwise impossible. 
Spain Stood nee arly in the same position w ith regard 
to France that Portugal did to England: a warm feel- 
ing of friendship for the enemy of Great Britam was 
Be 
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nook the natural consequence of the unjust seizure of the. 
1 Spanish frigates in a time of peace ; but although this 
1807, rendered the French cause popular in Spain, and that 
the court of Madrid was from weakness subservient 
to the French Emperor, nothing could induce the 
people to refrain from.a profitable contraband trade ; 
_ they would not pay that respect to the wishes of a 
foreign power, which they refused to the regulations 
of their own government. Neither was the aristocra~". 
tical enmity to Napoleon asleep in Spain. A pro- 
clamation issued by the Prince of Peace previous to 
the battle of Jena, although hastily recalled when the 
result of that conflict was known, sufficiently indi-” 
cated the tenure upon which the friendship of the 
Spanish court was held. 
Napoleon This state of affairs drew the French Emperor’s 
ped vol, attention towards the Peninsula,—a chain of remark- 
iia part: able circumstances fixed it there, and induced him 
to remove the reigning family, to place his brother 
Joseph on the throne of Spain. He thought that the 
people of that country, sick of an effete government, 
would be quiescent under such a change, and although 
it should prove otherwise, the confidence he reposed 
in his own fortune, unrivalled talents, and vast power, 
made him disregard the consequences; while the 
cravings of his military and political system, the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the vicinity ‘of a Bourbon 
dynasty, and above all the temptations offered by a 
miraculous folly which outran even his desires, urged 
- him to a deed, that well accepted by the people of the 
Peninsula, would have proved beneficial, but being 
enforced contrary to their wishes, wes unhallowed 
either by justice or benevolence. : “\ 
In an evil hour, for his own greatness and the 
happiness of others, he commenced this fatal project. 
Founded in violence, and executed with fraud and 
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cruelty, it spread desolation through the fairest por- cwap. 
tions of the Peninsula, was calamitous to France, —'_ 


and destructive to himself. The confliet between 
his hardy veterans and the vindictive race he in- 
sulted, assumed: a character of unmitigated ferocity 
disgraceful to human nature,—for the Spaniards did 
not fail to defend their just cause with hereditary 
cruelty, and the French army struck a terrible ba- 
‘lance of barbarous actions. Napoleon obser ving with 
surprise the unexpected energy of the people, bent 
his whole force to the attainment of his object, and 
England coming to the assistance of the Peninsula, 
employed all her resources to frustrate his efforts. 
Thus the two leading nations of the world were 
brought into contact at a moment when both were 
disturbed by angry passions, eager for great events, 
and possessed of surprising power. 


The extent and population of the French empire,’ 


including the kingdom of Italy, the confederation of 
the Rhine, the Swiss Cantons, the Duchy of Warsaw, 
and the dependent states of Holland and Naples, 
enabled Buonaparte, through the medium of the con- 
scription, to-array an army, in number nearly equal 
to the great’ host that followed the: Persian of old 
against Greece; like that multitude also, his troops 
were gathered from many nations, but they were 
trained in # Roman discipline, and ruled by a Car- 
thaginian genius. Count Mathieu Dumas, in a work 
that, with unrivalled simplicity and elegance, tells the 
military story of the world for ten years, has shown, 
how vigorous and well-contrived was the organization 
of Napoleon’s army, and the French officers, accus- 
tomed- to vietory, were as. bold and enterprising, as 
the troops they led were hardy and resolute. 
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To this power at land, the Emperor joined a for- Exposé do 


1'Empire, 


midable marine. ‘The ships of France were, indeed, j4o7"4'5. 
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Book chajned in her harhours, but her naval strength was 
ol only rebuked, not destroyed. Tnexhaustible resources 
Pee for building, vast establishments, a coust line of many 
Memoirs, thousand miles, and, above all, the creative genius of 
fae Napoleon, were fast nursing up a navy, the efficiency 
Teeesara of which, the war then impending between Great 
letrerswide Britain and the United States promised to aid. Mari- 


ee “time commerce was cert tainly fainting in France, but. 
ates her internal and continental traffic was robust, her 
inLas manufactures were rapidly improving, her debt small, 
nee her financial operations conducted ou a prudent plan 
ibid. Gh and With exact economy, the supplies were all raised 
Part. within the year without any great pressure from tax- 
ation, and from a sound metallic currency. Thus there 
seemed no reason to think that Napoleon could fail 
of bringing any war to a favourable termination. By 
a happy combination of vigour and flattery, of order, 
discipline, aud moral excitement admirably adapted 
to the genius of his people, the Emperor had created 
a power which appeared resistless; and in truth would 
have been so if applied to only one great object ‘at a 
time, but this the ambition of the man, or rather the 
force of circumstances, did not permit. : 
On the other hand, England, onmipotent at sea, 
was little regarded as a military power. Her enor- 
mous debt was yearly increasing in an accelerated 
ratio, and this necessary consequence of anticipating 
‘the resources of the country and dealing .in a facti- 
tious currency, was fast eating into the vital strength 
of the state: for although the merchants and great 
manufacturers were thriving from the accidental cir- 
cumstances of the times, the labourers were. suffering 
and degenerating ‘in character ; pauperism, and its 
sure attendant crime, were’ spreading over the land, 
and the population’ was fast splitting ‘nto distinct 
classes,—the one rich and arbitrary, the other poor 
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and discontented, the formei-eomposed of those who CHAP. 
profited, the latter of those who’ suffered by the war. —— 
1807. 


“OF Ireland it is unnecessary to speak ; her wrongs 
and her misery, peculiar and unparalleled, are too 
well known, and too little regarded, to eal) for re- 
mark. 


This general compsrative statement, 60 favourable’ 


to France, would; however, be a false criterion of ‘the 

‘yelative strength of the helligerents, with regard to 
the approaching struggle in the Peninsula. A cause 
manifestly unjust is a heavy weight upon the opera+ 
tions of a general; it reconciles men to desertion— 
it sanctifies want of zeal and is a pretest for cowardice, 
it renders hardships more irksome, daugers more ob- 
noxious, and glory less satisfactory to the mind of 
the soldier. Now the invasion of the Peninsula, 
whatever might have been its real origin, Was an 
act of violence on the part of Napoleon repugnant to 
the feelings of mankind; the French armies were 
burthened with a sense of its iniquity, the’ British 
troops exhilurated by a contrary sentiment. All the 
continental nations had smarted under the sword of 
Napoleon, but, with the exception of Prussia, none 
were crushed; a common feeling of humiliation, the 
hope of revenge, and the ready subsidies of Eng- 
land, were bonds of union among their governments 
stronger than the most solerun treaties. Franee could 
only calculate ‘on their fears, England was secure iw 
their self-love. : 

The hatred to what were called French principles 
was at this period in full activity. The privileged 
classes of every country hated Napoleon, because his 
genius had given stability to the institutions that 
grew out of the revolution, because his victories had 
baffled their calculations, and “Shaken their hold of 
power. As the chief of revolutionary France, he 
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1 accomplishment of her destiny,—and this necessity, 
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overlooked by the great bulk of mankind, afforded 
plausible ground. for imputing insatiable ambition to 
“the Frenclr government. and to the French nafion, of 
«which ample use was made. Rapacity, insolence, 
injustice, cruelty, even cowardice, were. said to be 
inseparable from: the character of a’ Frenchman, and, 
as i¥ such vices. were nowhere else to be found, it was, 


_ more than insinuated that all the ertemies of France 


were inherently virtuous and disinterested. Unhap- 
pily, history is but a record of crimes, and it is not 
wonderful that the arrogance of men, buoyed up by 
a spring-tide of military glory, should, as well among 
allies as among vanquished enemies, have produced 
sufficient disgust to insure a ready belief in any accu- 


‘sation, howeree false and absurd. 


. Napoleon was the contriver and the sole eine 
of ‘a political system that required time and victory 
to "consolidate ; he was the connecting link, between 
the new interests of mankind and what of the old 
were left in a state of vigour, he held them together 
strongly, but he ‘was no favourite with either, and 
consequently in danger from both ;-his power,’ un- 
sanctified -by time, depended not less upon delicate 
management than -upop vigorous exercige; he had 
to fix the ‘foundations of, as well as to defend, an 
empire, and the ‘may -be said to have: been rather, 
peremptory than despotic; there were points of ad- 
ministration-swith which he.durst not meddle even 
wisely,-much less arbitrarily; Customs, prejudices, 
and,thée’ :'dregs of the revolutionary licence, interfering 
with ‘his ‘policy, rendered it complicated and difficult. 
It was not go with his inveterate adversaries. 

The delusion of parliamentary representation ena~: 
bled the English government safely to exercise an, 
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unlimited power over the persoxys and the property CHAR. 
of the nation, and, through the influence of an active ee 
and corrupt press it exercised nearly the same power 
over the public-mind. The commerce of England, 
penetrating, as it were, into ‘every house on the 
face of the globe, supplied a thousand sources of 
intelligence,—the_ spirit of trathie, which seldom acy, 
knowledges the ties of country, was universally on 
the side of Great Britain, and those twin-curses, 
paper-money and*-public credit, so truly described 
as ‘strength in the beginning, but weakness in’ 
the end,’ were recklessly used by statesmen, whose 
* policy regarded not the interests of posterity. Such 
were the adventitious causes of England’s power, 
and her natural, legitimate resources, were many 
and great. If any credit is to be given to the census, 
the. increasing population of the United Kingdom 
amounted at this period to nearly twenty millions + 
France: reckoned but twenty-seven millions when‘ 
Frederick the Great declared that, if he were her 
king, “ not a gun should be fired in Europe without 
is leave.’ 

‘The French army was undoubtedly very formidable 
from ‘numbers, discipline, skill, and bravery ;, but; 
contrary to the general opinion, the British army 
was inferior tp it in none of these points save the first, 
and in discipline it was superior, because a national 
army will always bear a sterner, code than a mixed 
force will suffer. Amongst the latter, military crimes 
may be punished, but moral crimes can*hardly be 
repressed ; men will submit to death for a breach of 
great, regulations which they know by experience do. 
he useful, but the constant restraint of petty, thought 
wholesome rules, they will escape from by.desertioy, 
or ‘resist by mutiny, when the ties of custom and 
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BOOK country are removed ; for the disgrace of bad conduct 
js attaches not to them, but to the nation under whose 
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colours they serve. Great indeed is that genius that 


‘ean keep men of different nations firm to their co- 
‘lours, and preserve ‘a rigid disciple at the same 
time. Napoleon’s tilitary system was, from this 
cause, inferior to the British, which, if it be purely 
administered, combines the solidity of the Germans 
with the rapidity of the French, excluding the mecha- 
nicali dulness of the one, and the dangerous vivacity 
of the other; yet, before the campaigu. in the Penin- 
sula had proved its excellence in every branch of war, 
the English army was absurdly under-rated in foreign’ 
countries, and absolutely despised in its own, It was 
reasonable to suppose that it did not possess that 
facility of moving in large bodies which long practice 
had given to the F; feceh! but the individual soldier 
-was most falsely stigmatized as deficient jn intelli- 
‘gence and activity, the officers ridiculed, and the idea 
that a British could cope with a French army, evén for 
a single campaign, considered chimerical. 

‘The English are a people very subject to receive, 
and to cherish false impressions ; proud of their cre- 
dulity as if it were a virtue, the majority will adopt 
any fallacy, and cling to it with a tenacity propor- 
tioned to its grossiess, Thus an ignorant contempt 
for. the British soldiery had been long entertained, 
before the ill-suceegs of the expeditions in 1794 and 
1799 appeared to justify the general prejudice. The 
true cause-.of those failures was not traced, and the 
excellent discipline afterwards introduced and per- 
fected by the Duke of York was despised. England, 
“both at home and abrodd, was, in 1808, scorned as a, 
military power, when she possessed, without a frontier - 
to swallow up large armies in expensive fortresses. 
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at least two hundred thousand * “of ‘the best equipped cuar. 


and best disciplined soldiers in the universe, together = 
1807. 


with an immense reer uiting establishment, and through, 
the‘medium of the militia, the power of drawing upon 
the population without limit. - It is true that of this 
number many were necessarily employed in the defence 
of the colonies, but, enough remained to compose a dis- 


posable force greater than that with which Napoleon: 


won the battle of Austerlitz, and double that with 
which he conquered Italy. In all the materials of 
war, the superior ingenuity and skill of the English 
mechanics were visible, and that intellectual power 
that distinguishes Great Britain amongst the nations, 
in science, arts, and literature, was not wanting to her 
generals in the hour of danger. 


% Viz. :—about 30,000 Gavalry, 
6,000 Foot Guards, 
170,000 Infantry of the line, 
14,000 Artillery, 


Total 220,000 
Of these, between 50 and 60,000 were employed in the Colonies in India ; : 
the remainder were disposable, because from 80 to 100,000 militia, differing 
from the regular troops in nothing but the ame, were sufficient for.the 
home duties. 1f to this force we add 30,000 marines, the military power of 
‘England must be considered prodigious. 
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Book: For many years antecedent to the French invasion, 
tthe royal family of Spain were distracted with do- 
mestic quarrels ; the son’s hand was against his 
mother, the father’s against his son, and the court 
» jas a scene of continual broils, under cover of which 
artful men, as is usual in such cases, pushed. their 
own interest forward, while they seemed to act only 
for the sake of the party whose cause they espoused. 
Nellerww.* Charles IV. attributed this unhappy state of his house 
to the intrigues of his sister-in-law, the queen of the 
Two Sicilies; he himself, a weak and inefficient okl 
man, was governed by his wife, and she again by don 
«Manuel Godoy, of whose person she was enamoured 
vias seven to folly. From the rank of a simple gentleman 
Dobialv’s of the. Royal Guards, this person had, through -her 
zinfluence, been raised to the highest dignities, and the 
‘title of Prince of the Peace was conferred upon him 
whose name must be for ever connected with one of 

the bloodiest wars that fill the page of history. 
Ferdinand, prince of the Asturias, naturally hated 
this favourite, and the miserable death of his young 
wife, his own youth and apparently forlérncondition, 
created such an interest in his favourythat the people 
_ partook of his feelings; thus the disunion of the royal 
family extending its effects beyond the precincts of the 
court, involved the nation in ruin. - ‘Those who know 
how a Spaniard hates, will readily comprehend avhy 
Godoy, who was really a mild, good-natured aman; 
although @ sénsual and corrupt one, has -been so over- 


* The anagram of Llorente. 
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loaded with imprecations, as if he; and he alone, had CHAP. 
peen the cause of the disasters of Spain. aE 
* The canon, Escoiquiz, a subtile politician, who ap- Napoleon 
pears to have been the chief of Ferdinand’s party, find- it J 
ing the influence of the Prince of the Peace too strong,+ 
looked for support in a: powerful quarter, and under 
his tuition, Ferdinand wrote upon the 11th of October, Nellerto. 
1807, to thé emperor Napoleon. In this letter ‘he. 
complained of the influence which bad. men ‘had 
obtained over his father, prayed for the interference 
of the ‘hero destined by Providence,’ so ran the text, 
‘to save Europe and to support thrones;’ asked an 
alliance by marriage with the Buonaparte family, 
and finally desired that his communication might be 
kept secret from his father, lest it should be taken 
as a proof of disrespect. He received no answer, and 
fresh matter of quarrel being found by his enemies at 
home, he was placed in arieats and upon the 29th of 
October, Charles denounced him to the Emperor as 
guilty of, treason, and of having projected the assas+ 
sination of his own mother. Napoleon caught éagerly 
at this pretext for interfering in the domestic policy of 
Spain,—and thus the honour and independence of a 
great people were placed in jeopardy, by the squabbles 
of two of the most worthless persons in the nation. 

Some short time before this, Godoy,. either insti- 
gated by an ambition to found-a ‘dynasty, or fearing 
that the death of the king would expose him to the 
vengeance of Ferdinand, had made proposals to the 
French court to concert a plan for the conquest and 
division of Portugal, promising the assistance of 
Spain, on condition that a principality for himself. 
should be set apart from the spoil. Such is .the 
turti given by Napoleon to this affair; but the article 
phigh provided an indemnification for the king of 
Etruria, a minor, who had just been obliged to sur- 
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BOOK render his Italian’ dominions to France, renders it, 

— doubtful if the first offer came from Godoy ; Naposs 
leon eagerly adopted the project if he did not propose 
-it, and the advantages were all on his side. Under 
the pretext of supporting his army in Portugal, he 
might fill Spain with: his troops; the dispute between 
the father and the son, now referred to his arbitration, 
placed the golden apples within ‘his reach, and he 
resolved to gather the fruit if he had not planted the 
tree. 

A secret treaty was immediately concluded at Fon- 
tainebleau, between marshal Duroc on the part of 
France, and Eugenio Izquerdo on the part of Spain. 
This treaty, together with a convention dependant on 
it, was signed the 27th, and ratified by Napoleon on 
the 29th of October, the contracting parties agreeing 
to the following conditions. 

» The house of Braganza to be driven forth éf Por- 
fagal, and that kingdom divided into three portions, 
The province of Entre Minho e Duero and the town 
of Oporto, to be given as an indemnification 49° the 
dispossessed king of Etruria, and to be called the 
kingdom of North Lusitania, 

The Alemtejo and the Algarves to be erected into 
a principality for Gddoy, who taking the title of prince 
of the Algarves, ivas still to be in some respects de- 
pendant upon the Spanish crown. 

The central provinces of Estremadurm, ‘Beira, and 
the Tras os Montes, together with the town of Lisbon, 
to be held in deposit until a-general peace, and then 
to be exchanged under certain conditions for English 
conquests. 

The ultramarine dominions of the exiled fumily to. 
be equally divided between the contracting parties, and; 
in three years at the longest, the king of Spain ta be. 
gratified with the title of Emperor of the two Ame< 
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ricas. Thus much for the treaty: “The terms of the. 
donvention were : 

That France should employ 25,000 infantry and. 
3,000 cavalry. Spain 24,000 infantry, 30 guns, and, 
3,000 cavalry. 

The French contingent to be joined at Alcantara 
hy the Spanish cavalry, artillery, and .one-third of 
the infantry, and from thence to march to Lisbon. 
Of the remaining Spanish infantry, 10,000 were to 
take possession of the Entre Minho e Duero and 
Oporto; and 6,000 were to invade Estremadura and 
the Algarves. In the mean time a reserve of 40,000 
men was to be assembled at Bayonne, ready to take 
the field by the 20th of November, if England should 
interfere, or the Portuguese’ people resist. 

If the king of Spain or any of his family joined the 
troops, the chief command was to be vested in the , 
person:so joining, but with that exception, the French. 
genéral was to, be obeyed whenever the armies of the" 
two nations came into contact, and during the march 
through Spain, the French soldicrs were to he fed by 
that country, but paid by their own government, 

The revenues of the conquered provinces were to 
be administered by the general actually in possession, 
and for the benefit of the nation: in.whose name the 
province was held. 

Althougli it is evident, that this treaty and eonven- 
tion favour: red} | Napoleon’ s ulterior ‘operations in Spain, 
by enabling *him to mask his views, and introduce 
large bodies of men into that country without creat- 
ing much suspicion, it does not follow, as some 
authors have asserted, that they were contrived by 
the. emperor fot the sole purpose of rendering the 
Spanish royal family odious to the world; and hy 
this _far- fetched ‘expedient, to prevent other nations 
from taking an interest in their fate, when he shotild 
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BOOK find it convenient to’ apply the same measure of injus- 
a tice to his associates that they had accorded to thé 
family of Braganza. To say nothing of the wi eakness 
of such a policy, founded, as it must be, on the error, 
that governments acknowledge the dictates of justice 
at the expense of their supposed interests, it must be 
observed that Portugal was intrinsically a great object. 
History does not speak of the tinie when the inha- 
Litants of that country were deficient in spirit; the 
natural obstacles to an invasion had more than once 
-frustrated the efforts of large armies, and the long line 
of communication between Bayonne and the Portu- 
guese frontier, could only be supported by Spanish 
co-operation. Add to this, the facility’ with which 
England could, and the probability that she would, 
succour her ancient ally, and the reasonable con- 
chision is, that Napoleon’s first intentions were, in 
accordance with the literal meaning of the . treaty 

Voice from-of Fontainebleau, his subsequent proceedings, being 

St. Helena; 

viii. the result of new projects, conceived, &8 “the ‘won- 
drous imbecility of the Spanish Bourbons }ecame 
manifest. Again, the convention provided Yor the 
organization of a large Spanish force, to be stationed 
in the north and south of Portuga], that is, in 
precisely the two-places from whence they could 
most readily mareh to the assistanceyf their country, 
if it was invaded. In fact the division of the mar- 
quis of Solano inthe south, and that’ “of general 
Taranco in the north of Portugal, did, when the 
Spanish insurrection broke out, form the strength 
of the Andalusian and Gdilician armies, the former 
of which gained the victory at Baylen; while the 
latter contended for it, although ineffectually, at Rio 
Seco. 

“The French force destined to invade Portugal was 
already assembled at Bayonne, under the title“ of” the 
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“ First army of the Garonne.” It was commanded by CHAP. 
Seneral Junot, a young man of a bold, ambitious dis- peice 
position, but of greater reputation for military talent Noverber 
than he was able to support: his soldiers were . 
principally conscripts, ill fitted to endure the hard- 

ships which awaited them. 

At first, by easy marches and in small divisions, Thiebault, 
Junot led his army through Spain. The inha- Poa, 
bitants, either from a latent fear of what was to 
follow, or from a dislike of foreigners, common to ‘all 
‘secluded people, were not friendly ;,. nevertheless, 
when the head of the columns reached Salamanca, 
the general halted, intending to complete the organi- 
zation of his troops in that rich country, and there 
to await the most favourable moment for penetrating 
the sterile frontier which guarded his destined prey. 
Political events marched faster than his calcula- 
tions, fresh instructions from the emperor prescribed 
an‘ immediate. advance upon Lisbon, Junot obeyed, 
and the family of Braganza,, at his approach, fled 
to the. Brazils., The series of interesting transac- 
tions which attended this invasion will be treated 
of hereafter, -at present, I must return to Spain, 
which was already bending to the first gusts of the 
hurricane, that so soon swept over her with destruc- 
tive violence. 1 

The accusation of treason and intended parricide, Netlerto. 
preferred by Charles IV. against ‘his son Ferdinand, Hivorinde 
gave rise to some judicial proceedings, which ended contraNap. 
in the submission of the prince, who being absolved 
of the imputed, crime, wrote a letter to his father and 
mother, acknowledging his own faults, but accusing 
the persons in his coutidence, of being the instigators 
ayf deeds which he himself abhorred. The intrigues 
of his advisers, however, continued, and the plans of 
/ Vou. L c 
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BOOK Napoleon advanced as a necessary consequence of the 
arr tas divisions in the Spanish court. 

December, By the terms of the convention of Fontainebleati, 
forty thousand men were to be held in reserve at 
Bayonne, but a greater number were assembled on 
different points of the frontier, and in the course of 
December?-two corps had entered the Spanish ter- 
ritory, and were quartered. in Vittoria, Miranda, Bri- 
viesca, and the neighbourhood. The one, commanded 
by general Dupont, was called the second army of ob- 
servation of the ‘Gironde’ The other, commanded 
by marshal Moncey, took the title of the army of 

Retnrn of observation of the ‘Cote d’Océan” In the gross they 

ae amounted to fifty-three thousand men, of which above 

pendix. forty thousand were fit for duty ; and in the course of 


Journal of 


ia the month of December, Dupont advanced to Valla~ 

Mss. dolid, while a remforeement for Junot, four thousand 

seven hundred in number, took up their quarters at 

Salamanca. It thus appeared as if thezFrench troops 

were quietly following the natural line of communi- 

cation between France and Portugal ; but, inf reality, 

Dupont’s position cut off the capital from all intercourse 

with the northern provinces, while Moncey secured 

Notes of the direct road from Bayonne to Madrid. Small di- 

pans visions under different pretexts continually reinforced 

No.2 these two bodies, and through the #astern Pyrenees 

‘twelve thousand men, commanded by general Du- 

hesme, penetrated into Catalonia, and established 
themselves in Barcelona. 

isos: _In the mean time the dispute between the king 

and his son, or rather between the Prince of the 

Peace and the advisers of Ferdinand, was brought to 

a crisis by insurrections at Aranjuez and Madrid, 

which took place upon the 17th, 18th, and 19th of- 

March, 1808, The old king, deceived ‘by intrigues, 
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or frightened at the difficulties which surrounded him, CHAP, 


-had determined, as it is supposed by some, to quit 
Spain, and take refuge in his American dominions. 
Certain it is that everything was prepared for a flight 
to Seville, when the prince’s grooms commenced a 
tumult, in which the populace of Aranjuez joined, 
and were only pacified by the assurance that no 
journey was in contemplation. 


Upon the 18th, the people of Madrid, following 


_ the example of Aranjuez, sacked the house of the” 


obnoxious favourite, Manuel Godoy. Upon the 19th, 
the riots re-commenced in Aranjuez: the Prince of 
the Peace secreted himself from the fury of the mob, 
but his retreat being discovered, he was maltreated, 
and on the point of being killed, when the soldiers 
of the royal guard rescued him. Upon the 18th, 
Charles LV., terrified by the violent proceedings of 
his subjects, had abdicated, and this event was pro- 
claimed at”.Madrid on the 20th, Ferdinand being 
declared king, to the great joy"of the nation at large: 
little did the people know what they rejoiced at, but 
time has since taught them that the fable of the frogs 
demanding a monarch had its meaning. 

During these transactions, Murat, grand duke of 
Berg, who had taken the command of all the French 
troops in Spain, “quitted his quasters at Aranda de 
Duero, passed the Somosierra, and entered Madrid, 
with Moncey’s corps and a fine body of cavalry, on 
the 23rd; Dupont at the same time deviating from the 
road to Portugal, crossed the Duero, and occupied. 
Segovia, the Escurial, and Aranjuez. 

Ferdinand arrived at Madrid on the 24th, but was 
not recognised by Murat as king ; nevertheless, at 
“he demand of that powerful guest, he delivered to 
him the sword of Francis L with much ceremony. 

C2 


1808. 
March, 
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BOOK. Meanwhile Charles protested to Murat that his ab- 
5 dication had been forced, and also wrote to Napo- 
peer leon in the same strain. ‘This state of affairs being 
unexpected by the emperor, he employed general 
Savary to conduct his plans, which appear to have 
“been considerably deranged by the vehemence of the 
Napoleon, people, and'the precipitation of Murat in taking pos- 
in tas session of the capital. 

Before Savary’s arrival, Don Carlos, the brother of 
Ferdinand, departed from Madrid, hoping to meet 
the emperor Napoleon, whose presence in that city 
was confidently expected. But upon the 10th of 
April, Ferdinand, having first appointed a supreme 
junta, of which his uncle, Don Antonio, was named 
president, and Murat a member, commenced his own 
remarkable journey to Bayonne, the true causes of 
which have not yet been developed ; perhaps, 
when they shall be known, some petty personal in- 
trigue may be found to have had a greater * influence 
than the grand machinations attributed to Napoleon, 
who could not have anticipated, much less have cal- 
culated, a great political measure upon such a sur- 
prising example of weakness. 

The people everywhere manifested their anger 
at this journey ;,in Vittoria they cut the traces of 
Ferdinand’s carriage, and at different times several 

"gallant men offered, at the risk of their lives, to carry 
him off by sea, in defiance of the French troops quar- 
tered along the road. Ferdinand, unmoved by their 
entreaties and zeal, and regardless of the warning 
contained in a letter that he received at this period 
from Napoleon, (who, withholding the title of maj esty, 
sharply reproved him for his past conduct, and scarcely 
expressed a wish to meet him,) continued his pro- 
gress, and, on the 20th of April, 1808, found himself 
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a prisoner in Bayonne. In the meantime, Charles, 
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under the protection of Murat, resumed his autho- ——~ 


ifty, obtained the liberty of Godoy, and, quitting 
Spain, also threw himself, his cause, and kingdom, 
into the emperor's hands. 


These events were in themselves quite enough to, 


urge a more cautious people than the Spaniards into 
action; but other measures had been pursued, which 
proved beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
country was destined to be the spoil of the French. 
The troops of that nation had been admitted, with- 
out reserve or precaution, into the- different for- 
tresses upon the Spanish frontier, and, taking ad- 
vantage of this hospitality to forward the views. of 
their chief, they got possession, by various artifices, 
of the citadels of St. Sebastian in Guipuscoa, of 
Pampeluna in Navarre, and of the forts of Figueras 
and Monjuik, and the citadel of Barcelona in Cata- 
lonia, Thus, under the pretence of mediating be- 
tween, the father and the son, in a time of profound 
peace, a foreign foree was suddenly established in 
the capital, on the communications, and in the prin- 
cipal frontier fortresses ; its chief was admitted to 
ashare of the government, and a fiery, proud, and 
jealous nation was laid prostrate at the feet of a 
stranger, without a blow being struck, without one 
warning voice being raised, without a suspicion being 
excited in sufficient time to guard against those 
acts, upon which all were gazing in stupid amaze- 
‘ment. ¢« 

It is idle to attribute this surprising event to the 
subtlety of Napoleon’s policy, to the depth of his 
deceit, or to the treachery of Godoy ; such a fatal 
salamity could only be the result of bad government, 
‘und a consequent degradation of public feeling. It 
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BOOK: matters but little to those who wish to derive a lesson 
——— from experience, whether it bea Godoy or a Savary 
1808. 


April. 


that strikes the last bargain of corruption, the silly 
father or the rebellious son that signs the final act of 
degradation and infamy. Fortunately, it is easier to 


oppress the people of all countries, than to destroy 


their generous feelings; when all patriotism is lost 
among the upper classes, it may still be found among 
the lower; in the Peninsula it was not found, but 
started into life with a fervor and energy that en- 
nobled even the wild and savage form in which it 
appeared, nor was it the Jess admirable that it 
burst forth attended by many evils: the good feeling 
displayed was the people’s own, their cruelty, folly, 
and perverseness, were the effects of a long course of 
misgovernment. 

There are many reasons why Napoleon should 
have meddled with the interior affairs of Spain, there 
seems to be no good one for his manner of. doing it. . 
The’ Spanish Bourbons could never have been sincere 
friends to France while Buonaparte held the sceptre, 
and the moment that the fear of his power ceased to 
operate, it was quite certain that their apparent 
friendship would change to active hostility; the pro- 
clamation issued by the Spanish cabinet just before 
the battle of Jena was evidence of this fact. But if 
the Bourbons were Napoleon’s enemies, it did not 
follow that the people sympathized with their rulers ; 
his great error was that he looked only to the court, 


_ and treated the nation with contempt. Jdad he,} 


before he openly meddled in their affairs, brought 
the people into hostile contact with their govern- 
ment,—and how many points would not such a 
government have offered!—instead of appearing as 
the treacherous arbitrator in a domestic quarrel, he 
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would have been hailed as the deliverer of a great CHAP. 
people. ae 

The journey of Ferdinand, the liberation of Godoy, April. 
the flight of Charles, the appointing Murat to be a 
member of the governing junta, and the movements 
of the French troops, who were advancing from all 
parts towards Madrid, roused the indignation of the 
Spanish people; tuniults and assassinations had taken 
place in various parts, and at ‘Toledo a serious riot 
oceurred on the 23d of April; the peasants joined Journal of 
the inhabitants of the town, and it was only by the Operations 
advance ofa division of infantry and some cavalry of ¥**: 
Dupont’s corps, then quartered at Aranjuez, that 
order was restored. The agitation of the public 
mind, however, increased, the French troops were all 
young men, or rather boys, taken from the last con- 
scription, and disciplined after they had entered 
Spain; their youth and apparent feebleness excited 
the contempt of the Spaniards, who pride themselves 
much upon individual prowess, and the swelling in- 
dignation at last broke out. 

Upon the 2d of May, a carriage being prepared, 
as the- people supposed, to convey don Antonio, the 
uncle of Ferdinand, to France, a crowd collected 
about it, their language indicated a determination not 
to permit the last of the royal family to be spirited 
away; the traces of the carriage were cut, and loud 
mprecations against the French burst forth on every 
side: at that moment Colonel La-Grange, aide-de- 
camp te Murat, appeared, he was assailed and mal- 
“treated, and in an instant the whole city was in 
commotion. The French soldiers, expecting no vio- 
lence, were killed in every quarter, above seven 
hundred fell, and the hospital was attacked; but the 
attendants and sick men defended themgelves, and 
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BooK meanwhile the alarm having spread to the camp out- 
—h_o side the city, the French cavalry galloped in to the 


1808. 
May. 


assistance of their countrymen by the gate of Alcala, 
while general Lanfranc, with three thousand infantry, 
descending from the heights on the north-west quar- 
ter, entered the Calle Ancha de Bernardo. As he 
crossed the end of the street Maravelles, Daois and 
Velarde, two Spanish officers in a state of great 
excitement, discharged a cannon upon the passing 
troops, and were inmediately attacked and lilled by 
some voltigeurs; the column, however, continued its 
march, releasing, as it advanced, severgl superior 
officers, who were in a manner besieged by the po- 
pulace. ‘The cavalry at the other end of the town, 
treating the affair as a tumult, and not as’ an action, 


Memoir of made some hundred prisoners, and by the exertions 
Azania 


and O'Far- 
rik, 


of marshal Moncey, general Harispe, Gonzalvo 
O’Farril, and some others, order was soon restored. 
Alter, night-fall, the peasantry of the neighbour- 
hood, “armed and in considerable numbers, beset the 
city ¢ sates, when the French guards firing upon ‘hem, 
killed twenty or thirty, and wounded ne some 
few were. also crushed to death or lamed by the ea~ 
valry in the morning. 

In the first moment of irritation, Murat ordered all 
the prisoners to be tried by a military commission, 
which condemned them to death, but the munici- 
pality interfering, represented to that prince the 
extreme cruelty of visiting this angry ebullition of 
an injured and insulted people with such severity. 
Murat admitted the weight of their arguments, and 
forbade any executions on the sentence, but it is said 
that general Grouchy, in whose immediate power the 
prisoners remained, exclaiming that his own life had 
been attempted, that the blood of the French soldiers 
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was. not: to be spilt with impunity, and that the pri- CHAP. 
soners having been condemned by a council of war, cared 


ought and should be executed, proceeded to shoot 
them in the Prado: forty were thus slain before 
Murat could cause his orders to be effectually obeyed. 
The next day some of the Spanish authorities having 
discovered that a colonel commanding the imperial 
guards still retained a number of prisoners in the 
barracks, applied to the duke of Berg to have them 
also released.. Murat consented, but it is said that 
the colonel getting intelligence of what was pass- 
ing, and being enraged at the loss of so many 
choice soldiers, put forty-five of the captives to 
death before the order could arrive to stay his bloody 
proceedings: 

Such were nearly the circumstances that attended 
this celebrated tumult, in which the wild ery of Spa- 
nish warfare was first heard, and as many authors, 
adopting without hesitation all the reports of the day, 
have represented it sometimes as a wanton and ex- 
tensi¥é massacre on the part of the French, at another 
as a barbarous political stroke to impress a dread of 
their power, I think it necessary to make the follow- 
ing observations. 

That it was commenced by the Spaniards is un- 
doubted: their fiery tempers, the irritation produced 
by passing events, and the habits of violence which 
they had acquired in their late successful insurrec- 
tion against Godoy, rendered an explosion inevitable. 
If theJryench had secretly stimulated this disposition, 
and had resolved in cold blood to make a terrible 
example, undoubtedly they would have prepared some 
check on the Spanish soldiers of the garrison; they 
would not have left their own hospital unguarded, 
still less havé arranged the plan so, that their loss 
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Book should fur exceed that of the Spaniards; and surely 
bmice nothing would have induced them to relinquish the 
Mey, profit of such policy after having suffered all the 
Manifesto injury! Yet marshal Moncey and general Harispe 
oe were actively engaged in restoring order; and it is 
Page og, certain that, including the peasants shot outside the 
gates, and the executions afterwards, the whole 
number of Spaniards slain did not amount to one 
hundred and twenty persons,.while several hundred 
Surgical French fell. Of the imperial guards, seventy men 
ConPi8"S were wounded, and this fact alone would suflice to 
Larey. prove that there was no premeditation on, the part of 
Murat; for if he was base enough to sacrifice his 
own men with such unconcern, he would not have 
exposed the select soldiers of the French empire, 
in preference to the conscripts who abounded in his 

army. 

The affair itself was certainly accidental, and 
not very bloody for the patriots, but policy induced 
both sides to attribute secret motives, and to ex- 
aggerate the slaughter. The Spaniards in th pro- 
vinees, impressed with an opinion of French atrocity, 
were thereby excited to insurrection on the one hand ; 
and, on the other, the French, well aware that such 
an impression could not be effaced by an accurate 
relation of what did happen, seized the occasion to 
convey a terrible idea of their own power and severity. 
It is the part of history to reduce such amplifications, 
but it is impossible to remain unmoved in recording 

. the gallantry and devotion of a populace that’ could 
thus dare to assail the force commanded by Murat, 
rather than abandon one of their princes ; such, how- 
ever, was the character of the Spaniards throughout 
this war: although prone to sudden and rash actions, 


and weak in military execution, they Were yet fierce 
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and confident individually, and had always an intui- 
tive perception of what was great and noble. 

The commotion of the 2d of May was the fore- 
runner of insurrections in every part of Spain, few of 
which were so honourable to the actors as that of 
Madrid. Unprincipled villains hailed this opportu- 
nity of directing the passions of the multitude, and 
under the mask of patriotism, turned the. unthinking 
fury of the people against whomever it. pleased 
them to rob or to destroy: pillage, massacres, assas- 
sinations, cruelties of the most revolting kind, were 
everywhere perpetrated, and the intrinsic goodness 
of the cause was disfigured by the enormities com- 
mitted at Cadiz, Seville, Badajos, and other places; 
but chiefly at Valencia, pre-eminent in barbarity at 
a moment when all were barbarous! The first burst 
of popular feeling being thus misdirected, and the 
energy of the people wasted in assassinations, lassi- 
tude and fear succeeded to the insolence of tumult at 
the approach of real danger; for it is one thing to 
shine’in the work of butchery, and another to esta- 
blish that discipline which can alone sustain the 
courage of the multitude in the hour of trial. 

To, cover the suspicious measure of introducing 
more troops than the terms of the convention war- 
ranted, a variety of reports relative to the ultimate 
intentions of the French emperor had been propa- 
gated: at one time Gibraltar was to be besieged, and 
officers were despatched to examine the Mediterranean 
coasts of Spain and Barbary; at another, Portugal 
was to become the theatre of great events; and a 
mysterious importance was attached to all the move- 
ments of the French armies, with a view to deceive a 
court that fear and sloth disposed to the belief of any- 
thing but the truth, and to impose uponga people 
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1 
—— for tameness. 
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In the mean time, active agents were employed to 
form a French party at the capital; but as the in- 
surrections of Aranjuez and Madrid discovered the 
fierceness of the Spanish character, Napoleon enjoined 
more caution and prudence upon his lieutenant than 
the latter was disposed to practise. In fact, Murat’s 
precipitation was the cause of hastening the discovery 
of his master’s real views before they were ripe for 
execution; for Dupont’s first division and cavalry 
crossed the Duero as early as the 14th of March, and 
upon the 10th of April had occupied Aranjuez, while 
his second and. third divisions took post at the Escurial 
and at Segovia, thus encircling the capital which was 
already occupied by Moncey’s corps. It was then 
evident that Murat designed to control the provisional 
government left by F erdinand; and the riot at Toledo, 
although promptly quelled by the interference of the 
French troops, indicated the state of the public mind, 
hefore the explosion at Madrid had placed the parties 
in a state of direct. hostility. 

Murat seems to have been intrusted with only a 
half confidence, and as his natural impetuosity prged 
him to play a rash rather than a timid part, he ap- 
peared with the air of a conqueror before a ground 
of quarrel was laid. His policy was too coarse and 
open for such difficult affairs, yet he was not entirely 
without grounds for his proceedings; a letter ad- 
dressed to him about this time by Napoleon contained 
these expressions: ‘ The duke of Infantado has a 


> party in Madrid ; it will attack you; dissipate it, 


and seize the government. 
At Bayonne the political events kept pace with 
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rights in presence of Napoleon, commanded the in- CHAP. 
fant, don Antonio, to relinquish the presidency of the es 
1808. 


governing junta to Murat, who, at the same time, 
received the title of lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom. This appointment, and the restoration of 
Charles to the regal dignity, were proclaimed in 
Madrid, with the acquiescence of the council of Cas- 
tile, on the 10th of May; but five days previous to 
that period, the old monarch had again ceded his 
authority to Napoleon, and Ferdinand and himself 
were consigned, with large pensions, to the tranquil- 
lity of private life. 

The throne of Spain being now vaeant, the right to 
fill it, was assumed by the French emperor in virtue 
of the cession made by Charles IV., and he desired 
that aking might be chosen from his own family. 
After some hesitation, the council of Castile, in con- 
cert with the municipality of Madrid and the go- 
verning junta, declared that their choice had fallen 
upon Joseph Buonaparte, who was then king of 
Naples. Cardinal Bourbon, primate of Spain, first 
cousin of Charles IV., and archbishop of Toledo, not 
only acceded to this arrangement, but actually wrote 
to Napoleon a letter testifying his adhesion to the 
new order of things. 

As it was easy to foretel the result of the election, 
the king of Naples was already journeying towards 
Bayonne; he arrived there on the 7th of June, and 
the principal men of Spain were invited to meet in 
that town upon the 15th, with a view to obtain their 
assent to a constitution prepared by Napoleon. At 


this meeting, called * the Assembly of Notables,’ , 


ninety-one Spaniards of eminence appeared ; they 
aceepted Joseph as their king, proceeded to dis- 
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—_ visions. Thus finished the first part of this eventful 


1808. 
June, 


drama. 

The new constitution was calculated to draw forth 
all the resources of Spain: compared to the old system 
it was a blessing, and it would have heen received as 
such under different circumstances, but now arms 
were to decide its fate, for in every province the cry 
of war had been raised. In Catalonia, in Valencia, in 
Andalusia, Estremadura, Gallicia, and the Asturias, 
the people were gathering, and fierecly declaring their 
determination to resist French intrusion. Nevertheless 
Joseph, apparently contented with the acquiescence of 
the ninety-one notables, and trusting to the powerful 
support of his brother, crossed the frontier on the 9th 
of July; and on the 12th arrived at Vittéria, The 
inhabitants still remembering the journey to Bayonne, 
seemed disposed to hinder his entrance; but their 
opposition did not break out into actual violence, 
and the next morning he continued his progress hy 
Miranda del Ebro, Breviesca, Burgos, and Buitrago. 
The 20th of July he entered Madrid, and upon the 
24th he was proclaimed king of Spain and the Indies, 
with all the solemnities usual upon such occagions ; 
thus making himself the enemy of eleven millions of 
people, the object of a nation’s hatred! With a 
strangé accent, from the midst of foreign bands, he 
called upon a fierce and haughty race to accept of a 
constitution which they did not understand, and which 
few of them had ever heard of; his only hope of suc- 
cess resting on the strength of his brother’s arms, 


. his claims upon the consent of an imbecile monarch, 


and the weakness of a few pusillanimous nobles, in 
contempt of the rights of millions now arming to 
oppose him. This was the unhallowed part of the 
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enterprise ; this it was that rendered his offered con- citar. 
stitution odious, covered it with a leprous skin, and —!_ 
drove the noble-minded far from the pollution of its 5%? 


touch! 
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JosEepu being proclaimed king, required the council 


1 of Castile to take the oath of allegiance prescribed 
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July. 


Memoir of 
. O'Parril, 

and 

Azanza, 


by the constitusion; but, with unexpected boldness, 

that body, hitherto obsequious, met his orders with a 
remonstrance. War, virtually declared on the 2d of 
May, was at this time raging in all parts of the penin- 
sula, and the council was secretly apprized that a 
great misfortune had befallen the French arms. It 
was no longer a question between Joseph and some 
reluctant public bodies, but an awful struggle between 
great nations; and how the spirit of insurrection, 
breaking forth simultaneously in every province, was 
nourished in each, unl it acquired the consistence 
of regular warfare, I shall now relate. 

Just before the tumult of Aranjuez, the marquis of 
Solano y Socoro, commanding the Spanish auxiliary 
force in the Alentejo, had received orders from Godoy 
to withdraw from that country with his division, and to 
post it on the frontier of Andalusia, to cover the pro- 


jected journey of Charles IV. Napoleon was aware 


of these orders, but would not interrupt their ex- 
ecution. Solano quitted Portugal without difliculty, 
and in the latter end of May, observing the general 
agitation, repaired to his government of Cadiz, where 
five French sailgof the line and a frigate, under 
admiral Rossily, had just before taken refuge from 


. the English fleet. As Solano passed through Seville, 


which was in a state of great ferment, he was re- 
quired to put himself at the head of an insurrec- 
tion in favour of Ferdinand VIL, he ‘refused, and 
passed on to his own government, but there also the 
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people were ripe for a declaration against the French. 
Meanwhile, at Seville, a local goverhmnent was esta- 
blished, which assuming the title of «Supreme Junta 
of Spain and the Indies, declared war in form against 
the intrusive monarch, commanded all men between 
the ages of sixteen and forty-five to take arms, called 
upon the troops at the camp of San Roque to ac- 
knowledge their authority, and ordered Solano to 
attack the French squadron. That unfortunate man 
would not ®Phowledge the authority of this self- 


constituted government, and as he hesitated to com-' 


mit his country in war against a power whose 
strength he knew better than he did the temper of 
his own countrymen, he was murdered. His ability, 
his courage, his amiable and unblemished character, 
have never been denied; and yet there is too much 
reason to believe that the junta of Seville sent an 
agent to Cadiz for the express purpose of procuring 
his assassination. 

This foul stain upon the cause was intensely deep- 
ened by the perpetration of similar or worse deeds in 
every part of the kingdom. At Seville the conde 
d’ Aguilar was dragged from his carriage, and without 
even the imputation of guilt, humanly butchered ; 
and here again it is said that the mob were instigated 
by a leading member of the junta, count Gusman de 

. Tilly, a man described as ‘ capable of dishonouring a 
whole nation by his crimes,’ while his victim was uni- 
versally admitted to be virtuous and accomplished. 

As early as April, general Casteiios, then com- 
manding the camp of San Roque, had enteréd into 
communication with Sir Hew Dalrymple, the governor 
of Gibraltar. He was resolved to seize any opportunity 
that offered to resist the French, and he appears to 
have been the ‘first Spaniard, who united patriotism 
with prudent calculation; readily acknowledging the 
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Book authority of the junta of Seville, and stifling the 
giles workings of self-interest, with a virtue by no means 
1808. common to his countrymen at that period. When 
the insurrection first broke out, admiral Purvis com- 
manded the British squadron off Cadiz, and in concert 
with general Spencer (who happened to be in that 
part of the world with five thousand men), offered to 
co-operate with Solana, if he would assail the French 
ships of war in the harbour: upon the death of that 
unfortunate man, this offer was renewed and pressed 
upon don Thomas Morla, his suceessor ; but he, for 
reasons hereafter to be mentioned, refused all assist- 
ance, and reduced the hostile ships himself. Cas- 
sir Hew tafios, on the contrary, united closely with all the 
. iy ore. British commanders, and obtained from them supplies 
spondence. of’ arms, ammunition, and money ; and at the instance 
of Sir Hew Dalrymple, the merchants of Gibraltar 
advanced a loan of forty-two thousand dollars for the 
service of the Spanish patriots. 
Moniteur. | Meanwhile the assassinations at Cadiz and Seville 
Azanzaand pies * > + 
O'Fari, Were imitated in every part of Spain; hardly can a 
Nellerto. town be named in which some innocent and worthy 
persons were not slain. Grenada had its murders ; 
Carthagena rivalled Cadiz in ruthless cruelty, and 
Valencia was foul with slaughter. Don Miguel de 
Saavedra, the governor of that city, was killed, not 
in the fury of the moment, for he escaped the first 
danger and fled, but, having returned, was deliberately 
sacrificed. Balthazar Calvo, a canon of the church 
of San Isidro, at Madrid, eame down to Valencia, 
and having collected a band of fanatics, commenced 
a massacre of the French residents. He traversed 
the streets for several days, filled all places with 
blood, and when many hundred helpless people had 
fallen victims to his raging thirst fo” murder, em- 
boldened by impunity, he even threatened the junta; 
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the members, with the exception of the English consul cHap. 
Mr. Tupper, had given way to his previous violence, edig 


but they soon found means to crush his power when 
their own safety was concerned. The canon, while 
in the act of braving their authority, was seized by 
stratagem, and soon afterwards strangled, together 
with two hundred of his band. 

The conde de Serbelloni, captain-general of the 
province, then proceeded to organize an army; at 
the same time the old count Florida Blanca placed 
himself at the head of the Murcian insurrection, and 
the forces of the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia 
acted together. 

In Catalonia the occupation of Barcelona impeded 
the development of the popular effervescence, but the 
feeling was the same, and the insurrection, breaking 
out.at the town of Manresa, soon spread to all the 
unfettered parts of the province. 

In Aragon the arrival of don Joseph Palafox 
kindled the fire of patriotism; he had escaped from 
Bayonne, and his family were greatly esteemed in a 
country where it was’ of the noblest among a people 
absurdly vain of their ancient descent. ‘The captain- 
general, fearful of a tumult, ordered Palafox to quit 
the province, but this cireumstance, joined to some 
appearance of mystery in his escape trom Bayonne, 
inflamed the passions of the multitude: they sur- 
rounded his abode, and forced him to put himself at 
their head, the captain-general was displaced and 
confined, some persons were murdered, and g junta 
was formed. Palafox was considered by his com- 
panions as a man of slender capacity and great 
vanity, and there is nothing in his exploits to create 
a doubt of the justness of this opinion. It was not 
Palafox that upheld the glory of Aragon, it was the 


spirit of the people, which he ad not excited, and 
D2 
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Book could so little direct, that for a long time after the 
1. 

—/__ commencement of the first siege, he was kept a sort 
3808. of prisoner in Zaragoza, evident distrust of his cou- 


rage and fidelity heing displayed by the population 
which he is supposed to have ruled. 

The example of Aragon aroused the Navarrese, and 
Logroiio became the focus of an insurrection which 
extended along most of the valleys of that kingdom. 
In the northern and western provinces, the spirit of 
independence was equally fierce and as decidedly 
pronounced, accompanied also by the same excesses. 
In Badajos the conde de la Torre del Frenio was 
butchered by the populace, and his mangled carcass 
dragged through the streets in triumph. At Tala- 
vera de la Reyna, the, corregidor with difficulty 
escaped a similar fate by a hasty flight. Leon pre- 
sented a wide, unbroken scene of anarchy, and, 
generally speaking, in all the great towns violent 
hands were laid upon those who opposed the people’s 
wishes. 

Gallicia seemed to hold back for a moment, but 
the example of Leon, and the arrival of an Scent 
from the Asturias, where the insurrection was in full 
force, produced a general movement. A junta was 
formed, and Filanghieri, the governor of Coruiia, an 
Italian, was called upon to exercise the functions of 
royalty by declaring war in form against France. 
Like every man of sense in Spain, he was unwilling 
to commence a revolution upon such uncertain 
grounds, and the impatient populace sought his death ; 
he was saved at the moment by the cofirage of an 
officer of his staff, but his horrible fate was only de- 
ferred. Being a man of talent and sincerely attached 
to Spain, be exerted himself to organize the military 
resources of the province, no suspicion attached to 
his conduct, but such was the inberent ferocity of the 
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people and of the time, that the soldiers of the regi- CHAP. 


ment of Navarre seized him at Villa Franca del 
Bierzo,.and, as some say, stuck him full of bayonets, 
while others assert that they planted their Weapons 
in the ground, and then tossing him on to their points, 
left him there to struggle, and dispersed. 

The Asturians were the first who proclaimed their 
indefeasible right of choosing a new government 
when the old one ceased to afford ther protection. 
They established a local junta, declared war against 
the French, and despatched deputies to England to 
solicit assistance. 


In Biscay and the Castiles, fifty thousand bayonets : 


overawed the great towns; but the peasantry com- 
menced a war in their own manner against the 
stragglers and the sick, and thus a hostile chain sur- 
rounding the French army was completed in every 
link. 

This universal and nearly simultaneous effort of 
the Spanish people was beheld by the rest of Europe 
with astonishment and admiration: astonishment at 
thé energy thus suddenly put forth hy a nation 
hitherto deemed unnerved and debased, admiration 
at the devoted courage of an act, which, seen at a 
distance, and its odious parts unknown, appeared with 
all the ideal beauty of Numantian patriotism. In 
England the enthusiasm was unbounded ; dazzled at 
first with the splendour of such an agreeable, un- 
looked-for spectacle, men of all classes gave way 
to the impulse of a generous sympathy, and forgot, 
or felt disinelined to analyse, -the real causes of 
this apparently magnanimous exertion. Yet without 
wishing to detract from the merit of the Spanish 
people, and certainly that merit was very great, it 
may be fairly doubted if the disinterested vigour of 
their character was the true source of their resist 
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+— in their systems of government or education adapted 


to nourish intense feelings of patriotism, it would be 
miraculous indeed if such a result was obtained from 
the pure virtue of a nation, which for two centuries 
had groaned under the pressure of civil and religious 
despotism: it was, in fact, produced by several co- 
operating causes, many of which were anything but 
commendable. 

The Spanish character, with relation to public af- 
fairs, is distinguished by inordinate pride and arro- 
gance. Dilatory and improvident, the individual as 
well as the mass, all possess an absurd confidence 
that everything is practicable which their heated ima- 
ginations suggest ; once excited, they can see no 
difficulty in the exceution of a project, and the ob- 
stacles they encounter are attributed to treachery, 
henee the sudden murder of so many virtuous men 
at the commencement of this commotion. Kind and 
warm in his attachments, but bitter in his anger, the 
Spaniard. is patient under privations, firm in bodily 
suffering, prone to sudden passion, vindictive, bloody, 
remembering insult longer than injury, and cruel in 
his revenge. With a strong natural perception of 
what is noble, his promise is lofty, but as he inva- 
riably permits his passions to get the mastery of his 
reason, his performance is mean. 

In the progress of this war the tenacity of venge- 
ance peculiar to the nation supplied the want of 
cool, pegsevering intrepidity ; but it was a poor sub+ 
stitute ,. that essential quality, and led rather to 
deeds of craft and cruelty than to daring acts of 
patriotism. Now the abstraction of the royal family, 
and the unexpected pretension to the crown, so in- 
sultingly put forth by Napoleon, ardused all the 
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juez had agitated the public mind, and prepared it CHAP. 
for a violent movement, and the protection afforded oH 


by the French to the obnoxious Godoy increased 
the férment of popular feeling: a dearly cherished 
vengeance was thus frustrated at the moment of its 
expected accomplishment, and the disappointment 
excited all that fierceness of anger which with 
Spaniards is, for the moment, uncontrollable. Just 
then came the tumult of Madrid, swollen and dis- 
torted,—it wrought the people to frenzy, and they 
arose with one accord, not to meet a danger the ex- 
tent of which they had calculated, and were prepared 
for the sake of independence to confront, but to gratify 
the fury of their hearts, and to slake their thirst of 
blood. 

During Godoy’s administration the property of 
the church had been trenched upon; it was evident, 
from the example of France and Italy, that, under 
the new system, that operation would be repeated. 
This was a matter that involved the interests, and, 
of course, stimulated the activity of a multitude of 
monks and priests, who found no difficulty in per- 
suading an ignorant and bigoted people, that the 
aggressive stranger was also-the enemy of religion 
and accursed of God; processions, miracles, prophe- 
cies, distribution of reliques, and the appointment of 
saints to the command of the armies, fanaticized the 
mass of the patriots. In every part of the peninsula 
the clergy were distinguished for their active zeal; 
monks and friars were invariably either leaders in 
the tumults, or at the side of those who were, insti- 
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gating them to barbarous actions. Buonaparte found Napoleon's 


the same cause produce similar effects during his 


Mémoires, 
Campagne 


early campaigns in Italy; and if the shape of that dJale 


country had been as favourable for protracted resist- 
ance, and that a like support had been afforded to 


Venise. 
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them by Great Britain, the patriots of Spain would 


L : 
——— have been rivalled by modern Romans. 
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The continental system of mercantile exclusion 
was another spring of this complicated machinery. 
It threatened to lessen the already decayed com- 
merce of the maritime towns, and the contraband 
trade, which has always been carried on in Spain 
to an incredible extent, was certain of destruction ; 
with that trade the fate of one hundred thousand 
excise and custom-house officers was involved. It 
required hut a small share of penetration to perceive, 
that a system of armed revenue ofhicers, organized 
after the French manner, and stimulated by a vi- 
gorous adininistration, would quickly put an end to 
the smuggling, which was, in truth, only a conse- 
quenee of monopolies, and internal restrictions upon 
the trade of one province with another—vexations 
abolished by the constitution of Bayonne: hence 
all the activity and intelligence of the merchants 
engaged in foreign trade, and all the numbers and 
lawlese violence ‘of the smugglers, were enlisted in 
the cause of the country, swelling the ranks of the 
insurgent patriots ; and hence also the readiness of 
the Gibraltar merchants to advance the loan belore 


spoken of. 


The state of civilization in Spain was likewise 
exactly suited to an insurrection: if the people had 
been a little more enlightened, they would have joined 
the French, if very enlightened, the invasion could 
not have happened at all. But in a <country where 


‘the confforts of civilized society are less needed, and 


therefore less attended to than in any other part of 
Europe; wherg the warmfh and dryness of the climate 
render it no sort of privation, or even inconvenience, 
to sleep for the greatest part of the year in the open 
air, and where the universal custom is to go armed; 
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it was not difficult for any energetic man to assemble HAP. 
and keep together large masses of the credulous pea- pate 
santry. No story could be too gross for their belief, 189: 
if it agreed with their wishes. < Es verdad, los 
dicen, ‘It is true, they say it, is the invariable 
answer of a Spaniard if a doubt is expressed of the 
truth of an absurd report. Temperate, possess- 
ing little furniture, and generally hoarding all the 
gold he can get, he is less concerned for the loss 
of his house than the inhabitant of another country 
would he; the effort that he makes in relin- 
quishing his abode, must not be measured by the 
scale of an Englishman’s exertion in a like case, 
aud once engaged in an adventure, the lightness 
of his spirits, and the brilliancy of his sky, make it 
a matter of indifference to the angry peasant whither 
he wanders. 

The evils which had afflicted the country previous 
to the period of the French interference also tended 
to prepare the Spaniards for violence, and aided in 
turning that violence against the intruders. Famine, 
oppression, poverty, and disease, the loss of com- Historiade 
merce, and unequal taxation, had pressed sorely upon 13 Guerra | 
them ; for such a system the people could not be Poleon. 
enthusiastic, but they were taught to believe, that 
Godoy was. the sole author of the misery they suf- 
fered, and that Ferdinand would redress their griev- 
ances; and as the French were the strenuous pro- 
teetors of the former, and: the oppressors of the latter, 
it was easy go add this bitterness to their natural 
hatred of the domination of a stranger, and it was 
so done. ; i 

Such were the principal.causes which combined to 
produce this surprising revolution, from which so 
many great events flowed, without one man of emi- 
nent talent being cast up, to control or direct the spirit 
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soox thus accidentally excited. Nothing more directly 
—~— shows the heterogeneous nature of the feelings and 
1808. 


interests which were brought together, than this last 
fact, which cannot be attributed to a deficiency of 
natural talent, for the genius of the Spanish people 
is notoriously ardent, subtle, and vigorous; but there 
was no common bond of feeling, save that of indi- 
vidual hatred to the French, which a great man could 
ley hold of to influence large masses. Persons of 
sagacity perceived, very early, that the Spanish revo: 
lution, like a leafy shrub in a violent gale of wind, 
greatly agitated, but disclosing only slight unconnected 
stems, afforded no sure hold for the ambition of a 
master-spirit; if such theré were. It was clear that 
the cause would fail, unless supported by England, 
and then England would direct all, and not suffer 
her resources to be wielded for the glory of an indi- 
vidual, whose views and policy might afterwards 
thwart her own; nor was it difficult to perceive that 
the downfall of Napoleon, not the regeneration of 
Spain, was the object of her cabinet. 

The explosion of public feeling was fierce in its 
expression, because political passions will always be 
vehement at the first moment of their appearance 
among a people new to civil commotion, and unused 
to permit their heat to evaporate in public discus- 
sions. The result was certainly a wonderful change 
in the affairs of Europe; it seems yet undecided 
whether that change has been for the better or for 
the worse, and in the progress of theig struggle, the 
Spaniards certainly developed more cruelty than 
courage, more violence than intrepidity, more personal 
hatred of the French than enthusiasm for their own 
cause. They opened, indeed, a wide field for the 
exertions of others, they presented a fulcrum upon 
which a lever was rested that moved the civilized 
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world, but assuredly the presiding genius, the im- 
pelling power, came from another quarter ; useful 
accessories they were, ut as principals they displayed 
neither wisdom, spirit, nor skill sufficient to resist 
the prodigious force by which they were assailed. If 
they appeared at first heedless of danger, it was not 
because they were prepared to perish rather than 
submit, but that they were reckless of provoking a 
power whose terrors they could not estimate, and in 
their ignorance despised, 

It is, however, not surprising that great expecta- 
tions were at first formed of the heroism of the 
Spaniards, and those expectations were greatly aug- 
mented by their agreeable qualities. ‘There is not 
upon the face of the earth a people so attractive in 
the friendly intercourse of society: their majestic 
language, fine persons, imposing dress and lively 
imaginations, the inexpressible beauty of the women, 
and the air of romance which they throw over every 
action, and infuse into every feeling, all combine to 
delude the senses and to impose upon the judgment. 
As companions, they are incomparably the most 
agreeable of mankind; but danger and disappoint- 
ment attend the man who, confiding in their promises 
and energy, ventures upon a difficult enterprise. 
“Never do to-day what you can put off until to- 
morrow,’ is the favourite proverb in Spain, and, 
unlike most proverbs, it is. rigidly attended to. 
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Te commotion of Aranjuez undecetved the French 
emperor; he perceived that he was engaged in a 
delicate entegprise, and that the people he had to 
deal with were anything but tame and quiescent 
under insult. Determined, however, to persevere, 
he pursued his political intrigues, and without re- 
linquishing the hope of a successful termination to 
the affait by such means, he arringed a profound 
plan of military operations, and so distributed his 
forces, that at the moment when Spain was pouring 
forth her swarthy bands, the masses of thea rench 
army were concentrated upon the most important 
points, and combined in such a manner, that, from 
their central position, they had the power of over- 
whelming each separate province, no three of which 
could act -in concert without first beating a French 
corps; and if any of the Spanish armies succeeded in 
routing a French force, the remaining corps of the 
latter could unite without difficulty, and retreat with- 
out danger. “It was the skill of this disposition whieh 
enabled seventy thousand men, covering a great ex- 
tent of countgy, to brave the simultaneous fury of a 
whole nation: an army less ably distributed would 
have been trampled under foot, and Jost, amidst the 
tumultuous uproar of. eleven millions of people. 

The inconvenience, in a political pomt of view, 
that would have arisen. from suffering a regular army 
to take the field, was evident. To have been able to 
characterise the opposition of the Spanish people, as a 
partial insurrection of peasants, instigated by some 
évil-disposed persons to act against the wishes of the ~~ 
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respectable part of the nation, would have given some HAP. 
colour to the absorbing darkness of the invasion: but cee 
to have permitted that which was at first an insur- n 1808. 
rection of peasants to take the form and consistence 
of-regular armies and methodical warfare, would have 

been 2 military error, and dangerous in the extreme. 
Napoleon, who well knew: that scientific war is only 

‘a wise application of force, langhed at the delusion of 

‘those who regarded the want of a regular army as a 
favourable circumstance, and who hailed the undis- 
ciplined peasant as the more certain defender of the 
‘country. He knew that a general insurrection can 

never last long;"that it is a military anarchy, and 
incapable of real strength; he knew that it was the 
disciplined battalions of Valley Forge, not the volun- 

teers of Lexington, that established American inde- 
pendence, that it was the veterans of Arcole and 
Marengo, not the republicans of Valmy, that fixed 

the fate of the French revolution:.hence his efforts 

were directed to hinder the Spaniagds from drawing 
together any great body of regular soldiers, an event 

that might easily happen, for the gross amount of the 
organized Spanish .force was, in the month of May, ; 
about one hundred and twenty-seven thousand men 

of all arms. Fifteen thousand of these were in Hol- 

stein, under the marquis of Romana, but twenty 
thousand were already partially eoncentrated in 
Portugal, the remainder, in which were comprised 
eleven thousand Swiss’ and thirty thousand militia, 

were dispersed in various parts of the kingdom, prin- 
cipally in Andalusia. Besides this force, there was a Historiade 
sort of local reserve called the urban militia, much is Guerre 


contra 


neglected indeed, and more a name than a reality, peviees : 


yet the advantage of such an institution, was con- parte. 
siderable ; men were to be had in abundance, and as 
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ROOK the greatest difficulty in a sudden crisis is to prepare 
— 1 the framework of order, it was no small resource to 
1808 find a plan of service ready, the principle of which 
was understood by the people. 
The French army in the Peninsula about the 
same period, although amounting to eighty thousand 
men, exclusive of those under Junot in Portugal, 
had not more than seventy thousand capable of ac- 
tive operations, the remainder were sick or in depots.” 
The possession of the fortresses, the central position, 
and the combination of this comparatively small army, 
gave it great strength, but it had also many points 
of weakness; it was made up of the conscripts of 
different nations, French, Swiss, Italians, Poles, and 
even Portuguese whom Junot had expatriated; and 
it is a curious fact, that some of the latter remained 
in Spain until the end of the war. A few of the 
imperial guards were also employed, and here and 
there an old regiment of the line was mixed with 
the young troops to give them consistence, but with 
these exceptions the French army must be considered 
Napoleon's as a. raw levy fresh fromthe plough and unacquainted 
Bhi “with discipline: so late even as the month of August, 
No.3 many of the battalions had not completed the first 
Pie elements of their drill, and if they had not beep 
Journal. formed upon good skeletons, the difference between 
them and the insurgent peasantry would have been 
very trifling. ‘This fact explains, in some measure, 
the otherwise incomprehensible checks and defeats 
which the French sustained at the commencement 
of the contest, and it likewise proves how little of 
vigour there was in Spanish resistance at the mo- 

ment of the greatest enthusiasm. 
In the distribution of these troops Napoleon at- 
tended principally to the security of Madrid. As 
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-the capital, and the centre of all interests, its im- CHAP. 
portance was manifest, and the great line of com- ES 
- munication between it and Bayonne was early and ag08 
constantly covered with troops. But the imprudence 

with which the grand duke of Berg brought up the 

corps of Moncey and Dupont to the capital, posting 

them so as to cut off the communication between 

the northern and southern provinces, together with 

his own haughty, impolitic demeanour, drew on the 

crisis of affairs before the time was ripe, obliging 

the French monarch to hasten the advance of other 
troops, and to make a greater display of his force 

than was consistent with his policy; for Murat’s 
movement, while it threatened the Spaniards and 
provoked their hostility, isolated the French army, 

by stripping the line of communication, and the 
arrival of fresh battalions to remedy this error gene- 

rated additional anger and suspicion at a very critical 
period: it was, however, absolutely necessary to fill 

the void left by Moncey’s advance; and a fresh 

corps sent into Navarre, being, by successive re- 
inforcements, increased to twenty-three thousand 

men, received in June the name of the ‘army of the Napoleon's 
Western Pyrenees.’ Marshal Bessiéres assumed the Appendix, 
eqmmand, and, on the first appearance of commotion, Xe? 
fixed his head-quarters at Burgos, occupied Vittoria, 
Miranda de Ebro, and other towns, and pushed ad- 
vanced posts into Leon. This position, while it 
protected. the line from Bayonne to the capital, en- 

abled him to awe the Asturias and Biscay, and (by 
giving him the command of the valley of the Duero) 

to keep the kingdom of Leon and the province of 
Segovia in check. The town and castle of Burgos, 

put into a state of defence, contained his depéts, 

cand became fhe centre and pivot of his operations, 

while intermediate posts, and the fortresses, con- 
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Book nected him with Bayonne, where a reserve of twenty 

1h. thousand men was formed under general Drouet, 

1808. then commanding the eleyenth military division of 
France. 

By the convention of Fontainebleau, the emperor 
was entitled to send forty thousand men into the 
northern patts of Spain,—the right thus acquired 
was grossly abused, but the exercise of it, being ex- 
pected, created at first but little alarm. It was dif- 
ferent on the eastern frontier ; Napoleon had never 
intimated a wish to pass forces by Catalonia, neither 
the treaty nor the convention authorized such a mea- 

; sure, nor could the pretence of supporting Junot in 
a a Portugal be advanced as a mask. Nevertheless, so 
notes, early as the 9th of February, eleven thousand in- 
pererd’s; fantry, sixteen hundred cavalry, and eighteen pieces 
of artillery, under the command of general Duhesme, 
had crossed the frontier at La Jonquera, and marched 
upon Barcelona, leaving a detachment at the town of 
Figueras, the strong citadel of which commands the 
principal pass of the mountains. Arrived at Barce- 
lona, Duhesme prolonged his residence there under 
the pretext of waiting for instructions from Madrid, 
Duheame’s relative to a pretended march upon Cadiz ; but his 


Tnstrue- . a : 
slones secret orders were to obtain exact information con- 


vunee? cerning the Catalonian forests, depdts, and maga- 
Gyr. zines,—to ascertain the state of public feeling,—to 
preserve a rigid discipline—scrupulously to avoid 

giving any offence to the Spaniards, and to enter into 

close communication with marshal Moncey, at that 

time commanding the whole of the French arity in 

the north of Spain. ; mos 

The political affairs were even then beginning to 

indicate serious results, and a8’ soon as Duhesme’s 

report was received, and the troops in the north were 

in a condition to execute their orders, he was directed 
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to seize upon the citadel of Barcelona, and the fort of cwap. 
Monjuick® The citadel was obtained by strafagem ; ave 
1808. 


the fort, one of the strongest in the world, was sur- 
rendered by the governor Alvarez, because that 
brave and worthy man knew, that from a base 
court he should receive no support. It is said that, 
stung by the disgrace of his situation, he was at one 


time ready to spring a mine beneath the French | 


detachment ; but his mind, betraying his spirit, sunk 
under the weight of unexpected events. 

What a picture of human weakness do these af- 
fairs present !—the boldest shrinking from the dis- 
charge of their trust like,the meanest cowards, the 
wisest following the march of events, confounded, 
and without a rule of action! If such a firm man, 
as Alvarez afterwards proved himself to be, could 
think the disgrace of surrendering his charge at the 
demand of an ifsolent and perfidious guest, a smaller 
misfortune than the anger of a miserable court, what 
must the state of public feeling have been, and how 
can those who, like O’Farrik and Azanza, served 
the intruder, be with justice Blamed, if, amidst the 
general stagnation, they could not perceive the ele- 
ments of a salutary tempest. At the view of such 
scgnes Napoleon might well enlarge his ambitious 
designs: his fault was not in the projection, but in 
the rough execution of his plan, another combination 
{would have ensured success, and the resistance he 
encountered only shows, that nations, like indivi- 
duals, are but the creatures of circumstances ; at one 
moment weak, trembling, and submissive, at another 
proud, haughty, and daring : every novel combina- 
tion of events has an effect upon public sentiment 
distinct from, and often at variance with what is 


called national character. 
Vou. 1. ; E 
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‘poox ‘The treacherous game played at Barcelona was 
ey renewed at Figueras, with equal sudcess,—the 
1808 Gitadel of that place fell into the hands of the de- 
tachment left there; a free entrance, and a securé 

base of operations, was thus established in Cata- 

lonia, and when the magazines of Barcelona were 

filled, Duhesme, whose corps took the name of the 

‘army of the Eastern Pyrenees,’ concluded that his 

task was well accomplished. The affair was indeed. 

a momentous one. Napoleon earnestly looked for 

its termination, before the transactions at Madrid 

could give an unfavourable impression of his ulte- 

rior intentions, for he say the importance which, 

under certain circumstances, 4 war would confer 

upon Barcelona. With an immense population, 

great riches, a good harbour, and strong forts, that 

town might be called the key of the south of France 

or Spain, just as it happened to be in the possession 

of the one or the other nation. The proximity of 

Sicily, where a large British force was kept in a 

state of constant prepyration, made it more than pro- 

bable that an English army would be quickly carried 

to ‘Barcelona, and a formidable systematic war be 
established upon the threshold of France. Napoleon 

seeing the extent of the danger, thus obviated itwat 

the risk of rendering abortive the attempt to create a 
French party in Madrid; but the greater evil of find- 
ing an English army at Barcelona left no room for, 
hesitation. Thirty or forty thousand British troops 
occupying an intrenched camp in front of that town, 
supported by a powerful fleet, and having reserve 
depéts in Sicily and the Spanish islands, might 
have been so wielded as to give ample occupation to 
a hundred and fifty thousand enemies. Under the 
protection of such an army, the Spanish levies might 
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have been organised and instructed; and as the cay 
actual numbers assembled could have been easily V4 
tasked, increased, or diminished, and the fleet aj, 1808. 
ways realy to co-operate, the south of France, 
whence the provisions of the enemy must have 

been drawn, would have been exposed to descents, 

and all the inconvenience of actual hostilities.. The 
Spanish provinces of Valencia, Murcia, and even 
Andalusia, being thus covered, the war would have 

been drawn to a head, and concentrated about 
‘Catalonia, the most warlike, rugged, sterile por- 

tion of Spain. Duhesme’s success put an end to 

this danger, and the affaits of Barcelona sunk into 
comparative insignificance. Nevertheless, that place 

was carefully watched ; the troops were increased to 
twenty-two thousand men, their general corresponded 
directly with Napoleon, and Barcelona became the 

centre of a system distinct from that, which held 

the other corps rolling round Madrid as their point 

of attraction. 

The capital of Spain is situaged in a sort of basin, 
formed by a semicircular range of mountains, which, 
under the different denominations of the Sierra de 
Guadarama, the Carpentanos, and the Sierra de 
Gdadalaxara, sweep in one unbroken chain from east 
to west, touching the Tagus at either end of an arch, 
of which that river is the chord. All direct com- 

*inunications between Madrid and France, or be- 
tween the former and the northern provinces of 
Spain, must therefore necessarily pass over one or 
other of those Sierras, which are separated from the 
great range of the Pyrenees by the valley of the 
Ebro, and from the Biscayan and Asturian *moun- 
tains by the valley of the Duero. 


The four principal roads which lead from France 
E2 
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nook directly upon Madrid are, first, the royal causeway, 
1S. which passing the frontier at Irun runs under St. 
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astian, and through a wild and mountainous 
cvuntry, full of dangerous defiles, to the Ebro. It 
crogses that river by a stone bridge at Miranda, 
goes\,to Burgos, and then turning short to the left, 
is carkied over the Duero at Aranda; afterwards 
encountering the Carpentanos and the Sierra de 
Guadala\xara, it penetrates them by the strong pass 
of the Somosierra, and descends upon the capital. 
Vittoria stands in a plain about half way between 
St. Sebastian and Burgos. 

The second, which is an inferior road, commences 
at St. Jean Pied de Port, unites with the first at 
Pampelona, runs through Taffalla, crosses the Ebro 
at Tudela, and enters the basin of Madrid by the 
eastern. range of the Sierra de Guadalaxara, where 
the Aeclination of the mountains presents a less 
rugged barrier than the snowy summits of the 
northern and western part of the chain. 

The third threads, the Pyrenees by the way of 
Jaca, passes the Ebro at Zaragoza, and uniting with 
the second, likewise crosses the Guadalaxara ridge. 

The fourth is the great route from Perpignan by 
Figueras, Gerona, Barcelona, Cervera, Lerida, and 
Zaragoza, to Madrid. 

Thus Zaragoza, containing fifty thousand inha- 
bitants and one of the great Spanish magazines for. 
arms, was a point of union for great roads and 
consequently of strategic importance ; an army in 
position there could operate on either bank of the 
Ebro, intercept the communication between the 
Eastern and Western Pyrenees, and block three 
out of the four great routes to Madrid. If the 
French had occupied it in force, their army in the 
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capital would have been free and unconstrained in cHap. 
its operations, and might have acted with more se- eotNe 
curity against Valencia ; and the danger from the 1608. 
united forces of Gallicia and Leon would also have 

been diminished, when the road of Burgos ceased to 

be the only line of retreat from the capital. Never- 
theless, Napoleon neglected Zaragoza at first, be- 
cause, having no citadel, a small body of troops 

could not control the inhabitants, and a large force, 

by creating suspicion too soon, would have prevented 

the success of the attempts against Pampelona and 
Barcelona, objects of still greater importance; neither 

was the heroic defence afterwards made within a 
reasonable calculation. 

The grand duke of Berg and the duke of Rovigo 
remained at Madrid, and from that central point 
appeared to direct the execution of the French em- 
peror’s projects; but he distrusted their judgment, 
and exacted the most detailed information of every 
movement and transaction. In the course of June, 
Murat, who was suffering from illness, quitted Spain, 
leaving behind him a troubled people, and a name 
for cruelty which was foreign to his character. 

Savary remained the sole representative of the 
new monarch, his situation was delicate: he was in 
the midst of a great commotion, and as upon every 
side he beheld the violence of insurrection, the fury 
of an insulted nation, it behoved him to calculate with 
coolness and to execute with vigour: each Spanish 
province had its own junta of government, and they 
were alike enraged, yet not alike dangerous in their 
anger. The attention of the Catalonians was com- 
pletely absorbed by Duhesme’s operations, but the 
soldiers which had composed the Spanish garrisons of 
Barcelona, Monjuick, and Figueras, quitted their 
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‘BOOK ranks after the seizure of those places, and joined the 

—_ patriotic standards in Murcia and Valencia. The 

Cabs greatest part belonged to the Spanish and Walloon 

War in guards, and they formed a good basis for an army 

Ist Part.’ which the riches of the two provinces and the arsenal 
of Carthagena afforded ample military resources to 
equip. ‘Phe French had, however, nothing to fear from 
any direct movement of this army against Madrid, as 
such an operation could only bring on a battle; but 
if, by a march towards Zaragoza, the Valencians had 
united with the Aragonese and then operated against 
the line of communication with France, the insurrec- 
tion of Catalonia would have been supported, and a 
point of union for three great provinces fixed. In 
the power of executing this project lay the sting of 
the Valencian insurrection. To- besiege Zaragoza 
and prevent such a junction was the remedy. 

The importance of Andalusia was greater; the 
regular troops which, under the command of the 
unhappy Solano, had been withdrawn from Portu- 
gal, were tolerably disciplined ; a large veteran force 
was assembled at the eamp of San Roque under 
general Castaiios, the garrisons of Ceuta, Algeziras, 
Cadiz, Granada, and other places were united, and 
the whole formed a considerable army, while a 
superb cannon foundry at Seville, and the arsenal of 
Cadiz, furnished the means of equipping a train of 
artillery. Aun active intercourse was maintained be- 
tween the patriots and the English, and the juntas of 
Granada, Jaen, and Cordova and the army of Estre- 
maura, admitting the supremacy of the junta of 

MrSinart's Seville, consented to obey their orders. ‘Thus Anda- 
eves? Jusia, rich, distant from the capital, and well fenced 


pameneery by the Sierra Morena, afforded the means to establish 
c/a. a oa ee ee: , 
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tered elements of resistance in the southern and wes CHAP. 


tern provinces of Spain and Portugal. This danger, ——v 


however pregnant with future consequences, was not 
immediate ; there was no line of offensive movement 
against the flank or rear of the French army open 
fo the Andalusian patriots, and as a march to the 
front, against. Madrid, would have been tedious and 
dungerous, the true policy of the Andalusians was 
palpably efensive. 

In Estremadura neither the activity nor means of 
the junta were at first sufficient to excite much atten- 
tion; but in Leon, Old Castile, and Gallicia, a cloud 
was gathering that threatened a perilous storm, Don 
Gregorio Cuesta was captain-general of the two former 
kingdoms: inimical to populag movements, and of a 
haughty, resolute disposition, he at first checked the 
insurrection with a rough hand, by this conduct he 
Jaid the foundation for quarrels and intrigues, which 
afterwards impeded the military operations, and 
split the northern provinces into factions, yet finally, 
he joined the side of the patriots. Behind him the 
kingdom of Gallicia, under the direction of Filan- 
 ghieri, had prepared a large and efficient force, com- 
posed of the strong and disciplined body of troops 
which, under the command of Turranco, had taken 
possession of Oporto, and after that general’s death 
had returned with Belesta to Gallicia. The garri- 
sons of Ferrol and Corufia, and a number of soldiers 
flying from the countries occupied by the French, 
swelled this army, and the agents of Great Britain 
were active to blow the flame of insurrection; money, 
arms, and clothing were poured into the province 
through their hands; Corufia afforded an easy and 
direct intercourse with England, and a strict con~ 
nexion was’ maintained between the Gallician and 
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BOOK Portuguese patriots. The, facility of establishing 
the base of a regular systematic war in Gallicia 
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was, therefore, as great as in. Andalusia; the re- 
sources, perhaps, greater, on account of the prox- 
imity of Great Britain; but the advantage of position 
at this time was essentially in favour of Gallici 
because, while the sources of her strength were as 
well covered from the direct line of the French 
operations, and the slightest offensive ovement 
upon her part, by threatening the communications of 
the French army in Madrid, endangered the safety 
of any corps marching from the capital against the 
southern provinces. To be prepared against the 
Gallician forces was, therefore, a.matter of pressing 
importance; a defeat from that quarter would have 
been felt in all parts of the armys and no consider- 
able or sustained operation could be undertaken 
against the other insurgent forces until the strength 
of Gallicia had been first broken. Biscay and. the 
Asturias wanted regular troops and fortified towns, 
and the contracted shape of those provinces placéd 
them completely within the power of the French, who 
had nothing to fear as long as they could maintaixe 
possession of the sea-ports. 

From this sketch it results that Savary, in classing 
the dangers of his situation, should have rated Gal- 
licia and Leon in the first, Zaragoza in the second, 
Andalusia in the third, and Valencia in the fourth 
rank, and by that scale he should have regulated his 
operations. It was thus Napoleon looked at the affair, 
but the duke of Rovigo, wavering in his opinions, 
neglected or misunderstood the spirit of his instruc- 
tions, lost the control of the operations, and sunk 
amidst the confusion which he had himself created. 
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disposable ‘for offensive operations in the beginning . CHAP. 
of June: collected into one mass, such an army was —,__ 


more than sufficient to crush any or all of the insur- 
gent armies combined, but it was necessary to divide 
it,'and to assail several points at the same time. In 

~ _ this, the safety of each minor body depended 
upon the stability of the central point from whence 
it emanated. and again the security of that centre 
depended upon the strength of its communications 
with France; in other words, Bayonne was the base 
of operations against Madrid, and Madrid in turn 
became the base of operations against Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andalusia. To combine all the 
movements of a vast plan, which would embrace 
the operations against Catalonip, Aragon, Biscay, 
the Asturias, Galltia, Leon, Castille, Andalusia, 
Murcia, and Valencia, in such a simple manner, 
as that the corps of the army working upon one 
principle might mutually support and strengthen 
each other, and at the same time preserve their 
communication with France, was the great problem 
to be solved. Napoleon felt that it required a 
‘“mtster mind, and from Bayonne he put all the dif- 
ferent armed masses in motion himself, and with the 
greatest caution; for it is a mistaken notion, although 
one very generally entertained, that he plunged head- 
long into the contest, without foresight, as having to 
do with adversaries he despised. 

Tn his instructions to the duke of Rovigo he says, 
‘In a war of this sort it is necessary to act with 
patience, coolness, and upon calculation” ‘In civil 
wars it is the important points only which should be 
guarded—we must not go to all places ;’ and he 
inculeates the doctrine, that to spread the troops 
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nooK - emergency, would be a dangerous display of acti- 
—_ vity. The principle upon which he proceeded may 
1808. he illustrated by the comparison of a closed hand 
thrust forward and the fingers afterwards extended : 
as long as the solid part of the member was se- 

curely fixed and guarded, the return of the 
portions of it and their flexible movement was feasi- 
ble and without great peril; but a wound given to 
the hand or arm not only endangered that part, but 
paralyzed the action of the whole limb. Hence all 
the care and attention with which his troops were 
arranged along the road to Burgos ; hence all the 
measures of precaution already described, such as the 
seizure of the fortresses and the formation of the re- 

serves at Bayonne. * 

The insurrection having commenced, Bessiéres 
was ordered to put Burgos into a state of defence, 
—to detach a division of four or five thousand men, 
under general Lefebre Desnouettes, against Zara- 
goza,—to keep down the insurgents of Biscay, 
Asturias, and Old Castille,—and to observe the 
army assembling in Gallicia; he was likewise en- 
joined to occupy and watch with jealous care the 
port of St. Ander and the coast towns. A reinforce- 
ment of nine thousand men was also preparing for 
Duhesme, which, it was supposed, would enable 
him to tranquillize Catalonia, and eo-operate with 
a division marching from Madrid against Valencia. 
'The reserve under general Drouet was nourished 
by drafts from the interior: it supplied Bessiéres 
with reinforcements, and afforded a detachment of 
Napsleon’s four thousand men to watch the openings of the 
‘Amendix, Valleys of the Pyrenees, especially towards the castle 
No.2" of Jaca, then in possession of the Spanish insur- 
gents. A smaller reserve was established at Per- 
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pignan, another body watched the openings of the eHar. 
eastern frontier, and all the generals commanding —— 
corps, or even detachments, were directed to corre- 188 
spond daily with general Drouet. 

The security of the rear being thus provided for, the 
fain body at Madrid commenced offensive operations. 
Marshal Moncey was directed, with part of his corps s. 
upon Cueyga, to intercept the march of the Valen- Manant of 
cian army upon Zaragoza; general Dupont, with ten Operations, 
thousand men, marched towards Cadiz, and the re- 
mainder of his and Moncey’s troops being kept in 
reserve, were distributed in various parts of La 
Mancha and the neighbourhood of Madrid. Napoleon 
likewise directed, that Segovia should be occupied and 
put in a state of defence ; that’ Gobert’s division of Napoleon's 
Moncey’s corps shduld co-operate with Bessiéres on ‘Appendix, 
the side of Valladolid; and that moveable columns No. 1. 
should scour the country in rear of the acting bo- 
dies, uniting again at stated times, upon points of 
secondary interest. Thus linking his operations to- 
gether, Napoleon hoped, by grasping as it were the 
ganglia of the insurrection, to paralyze its force, and 
reduce it to a few convulsive motions, which would 
soon subside. The execution of his plan failed in 
the feeble hands of his lieutenants, but it was well 
conceived, embraced every probable immediate chance 
of war, and even provided for the uncertain contin- 
gency of an English army landing upon the flanks 
or rear of his corps at either extremity of the Py- 
renean frontier. 

Military men would do well to reflect upon the 
prudence which the French emperor displayed upon 
this occasion. Not all his experience, his power, 
his fortune, nor the contempt,which he felt for the 
prowess of his adversaries. could induce him to relax 
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HOOK in his precautions ; every chance was considered, and 

ioe every measure calculated with as much care and cir- 
cumspection as if the most redoubtable enemy was 
opposed to him. The conqueror of Europe was as 
fearful of making false movements before an army 
of peasants, as if Frederick the Great had been th 
his front, and yet he failed! Such is the uncertainty 
of war! 
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CHAPTER V. 


As all the insurrections of the Spanish provinces cHAr. 
took place nearly at the same period, the opera- a 
tions of the French divisions were nearly simul- June. 
taneous; I shall, therefore, narrate their proceedings 
separately, classing them by the effect each produced 

upon the stability of the intrusive government in 
Madrid. 


OPERATIONS OF MARSHAL BESSIERES. 


This officer had scarcely fixed: his quarters at Moniteur. 
Burgos when a general movement of revolt took vietolvos et. 
place. On his right, the bishop of St. Ander excited 2a eeee 
the inhabitants of the diocese to take arms. In his ™* 
rear, a mechanic assembled some thousand armed 
peasants at the town of Logrofio. In front, five 
thousand men took possession of the Spanish artil- 
lery dépét at Segovia, an equal number assembling 
at Palencia, advanced to the town of Torquemada, 
and general Cuesta, with some regular troops and 
a body of organized peasantry, posted himself on 
the Pisuerga at Cabecon. 

Bessiéres immediately divided his disposable force, 
which was not more than twelve thousand men, into 
several columns, and traversing the country in all 
directions, __ the towns and interrupted the 
combinations of the insurgents, while a division of 
Dupont’s corps, under general Frere, marched from 
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Book the side of Madrid to ‘aid his efforts. General 
ee, Verdier attacked Logrofio on the 6th of June, dis- 
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persetL the *peasantry, and put the leaders to death 
after the action. General Lasalle, departing from 
Burgos with a brigade of light cavalry, passed the 
Pisuerga, fell upon the Spaniards at Torquemada on 
the 7th, broke them, and pursuing with a merciless 
sword, burnt that town, and gntered Palencia on the 
8th. Meanwhile Frere defeated the Spanish force at 
Segovia, taking thirty pieces of artillery; and general 
Merle marching through the country lying between 
the Pisuerga and the Duero with a division of 
infantry, joined Lasalle at Duefias on the 12th; 
from thence they proceeded to Cabecon, where 
Cuesta accepting battle, was overthrown, with much 
slaughter, the loss of his artillery, and several 
thousand musquets. 

The flat country being thus subdued, Lasalle’s 
cavalry remained to keep it under, while Merle, 
marching northward, commenced operations, in con- 
eert with general Ducos, against the province of 
St. Ander. On the 20th, the latter general drove 
the Spaniards from the pass of Soneillo; the 21st, 
he forced the pass of Venta de Escudo, and de- 
scending the valley of the river Pas, approached 
St. Ander; on the 22d, Merle, after some resistance, 
penetrating by Lantuefio, followed the course of the 
Besaya to Torre lia Vega, then turning to his right, 
entered St. Ander on the 23d, Ducos arrived at the 
same time, the town submitted, and the bishop fled 
with the greatest part of the clergy. The authorities 
of Segovia, Valladolid, Palencia, and St. Ander were 
then compelled to send deputies to-teke the oath of 
allegiance to Joseph. By these operations, the 
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and so awed by the activity of Bessiéres that no omar. 
further insurrections took place, his cavalry raised. panes 
contributions and collected provisions Without* the ae 
least difficulty; Frere’s division then returned: to 
Toledo, and from thence marched to San Clemente, 

on the borders of Murcia. : 

While Bessiéres thus broke the northern insur- 

rections, the march of general Lefebre Desnouettes 
against the province of Aragon brought on the first 
siege of Zaragoza. “To that place had flocked cavallero. 
from the most distant parta, soldiers flying from 
Madrid and Pampelona, the engineers of the school 
of Alcala, and all the retired officers in Aragon. 
With their assistance Palafox's forces were rapidly 
organized, numerous battalions were posted on the 
rouds leading to Navarre, and the baron de Versage, 
an officer of the Walloon guards, occupying Cala- 
tayud with a regiment composed of students, made 
a levy in that quarter; he protected the powder- 
mills of Villa Felice, and also opened @ communi- 
cation with Soria and Siguenze. The arsenal of 
Zaragoza supplied the patriots with arms, and as the 
people of Tudela had broken down their bridge on 
the Ebro, Palafox reinforced them with five hundred 
fuzileers. 

In this situation of affairs Lefebre commenced his _ g, 
march from Pampelona the 7th of June, at the head Jono 


Lefebre's 
of three or four thousand infantry, some field bate Opes 
teries, and a regiment of Polish cavalry. On the 9th sfoniteur, 
he forced the passage of the Ebro, put the leaders of pasolte et 

a 4 _ 3 lonquétes 
the insurrection to death after the action, and then des tran- 


gais. 


continued his movement by the right bank to Mal- (Suter, 
len; there Palatex had posted, behind the Huecha, 
ten thousand infantry. two hundred drasoons and 
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overthrown, and the 14th, the French reached the 
Xalon. Another combat and another victory carried 
Lefebre aéfoss that river, and the 15th he was on 
the Huerba, in front of the heroic city. 


FIRST SIEGE OF ZARAGOZA. 


Zaragoza contained fifty thousand inhabitants. 
Situated on the right bank of the Ebro, it is con- 
nected with a suburb on the opposite side by a 
handsome stone bridge, its immediate vicinity is 
flat, and on the side of the suburb low and marshy. 
The small river Huerba, running through a deep 
cleft, cuts the plain on the right bank, and taking 
jts course close to the walls, falls into the Ebro 
nearly opposite to the mouth of the Gallego, which, 
descending from the mountains on the opposite side, 
also cuts the plain on the left bank. The convent of 
St. Joseph, built on the right of the Huerba, covered 
a bridge over that torrent, and, at the distance of 
cannon-shot, a step of land commenced, which, gra- 
dually rising, terminated at eighteen hundred yards 
from the convent, in a hill called the Monte Torrero, 
On this hill, which commanded all the plain and 
overlooked the town, several storehouses, built for 
the use of the canal, were entrenched, and occupied 
by twelve hundred men. The canal itself, a noble 
work, furnished water carriage without a single lock 
from Tudela to Zaragoza. 

The city, surrounded by a low brick wall, pre- 
sented no regular defences, and possessed very few 
guns in a serviceable state; but the houses were 
strongly constructed, and for the most part of twb 
stories, each story vaulted, so as to be nearly fire-proof:, 7 
Every house had its garrison, and the ‘massive cons 
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vents rising like castles all round the circuit as well _cHar. 
as inside the place, were crowded with armed men, —~ 
Such was Zaragoza when Lefebre Desnouettes ap- seen 
peared before it, his previous movements having cut 

the direct communication with Calaytayud, and ob- 

liged the baron Versage to retire to Belchite with 

his volunteers and fresh levies. : 

Palafox occupied the olive groves and houses 00 Jouc'al of 
the step of land between the convent of St. Joseph one 
and Monte Torrero; his men, cowed by their pre- ous. Mss, 
vious defeats, were easily driven from thence on the 
16th, the town was closely invested on the right 
bank of the Ebro, and so great was the terror of the 
Spaniards, that some of the French, penetrating with- 
out difficulty into the street of St. Engracia, were cavallero. 
like to have taken the city. Palafox, accompanied 
by his brother Francisco, an aide-de-camp, and one 
hundred dragoons, under pretence of seeking succour, 
endeavoured to go forth on the side of the suburb 
when the French were entering on the side of En- 
gracia: but the plebeian leaders, suspicious of his 
intentions, would not suffer him to depart without a 
guard of infantry, and Tio Jorge* accompanied him 
to watch his conduct and to ensure his return. 

It was a strange proceeding, and ill timed, that. the 
chief should thus fly out at one gate while the enemy 
was pressing in at another, when the streets were 
filled with clamour, the dismayed garrison making 
little or no resistance, and all things in confusion. 
Zaragoza was that day on the very verge of de- 
struction, but the French, either fearful of an am- 
buseade, or ignorant of their advantages, retired, 
and the people, as if inspired, changing from the ex- 


4 ed ° 7 an 
Me Tio Jorge and Tio Marin, which may be rendered goodman Jorge, and 
gondman Marin, were two of the real chiefs whose energy saved Zaragoza 
in the first siege, 
Vou. E F 
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BOOK treme’ of terror to that of courage, suddenly fe]l to 
eee casting up defences, piercing loop-holes in the walls of 
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the houses, and constructing ramparts with sand-bags; 
working with such vigour, that under the direction 
of their engineers, in twenty-four hours they put the 
place in a condition to withstand an assault ; where- 
upon Letebre, contining his operations to the right 
bank of the Ebro, established posts close to the gates, 
and waited for reinforcements. y, : 

Meanwhile Palafux, crossing the Ebro at Pina, 
joined Versage at Belchite, collected seven or eight 
thousand men and four pieces of artillery, gained 
the Xalon in rear of the French, and from thence 
proposed to advance through Epila and relieve Zara- 
goza by a battle. His officers, amazed at this pro- 
ject, resisted his authority, and were preparing to 
retire upon Valencia, when Palafox, ignorant of war, 
and probably awed by Tio Jorge, expressed his de- 
termination to fight, saying, with an imposing air, 
“that those who feared might retire.’ Touched with 
shame, all agreed to follow him to Epila, and he 
advanced. ‘Two French regiments, detached by - 
Lefebre, met him on the march, a combat com- 
menced at nine in the evening, and the Spaniards, 
unable to form any order of battle, were, not- 
withstanding their superior numbers, defeated with 
the loss of three thousand men. Palatox, who did 
not display that firmness in danger which his speech 
promised, must have fled early, as he reached Calay- 
tayud in the night, although many of his troops ar- 
rived there unbroken the next morning. After this 
disaster, leaving Versage at Calaytayud to make 
fresh levies, he repaired, with all the beaten troops 
that he could collect, to Belchite, and from thence 
regained Zaragoza on the 2nd of July. os 

Meanwhile Lefebre had taken the Monte Torrero 
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by assault, and on the 29th of June, was joined by cHap, 
general Verdier with a division of infaatry and a YL 
large battering train. 'The besiegers being then alg. 
twelve thousand strong, attacked the convents of 
St. Joseph and the Capuchins, on the same day that 
Palafox returned: the first assault on St. Joseph’s 
failed, the second succeeded, and the Capuchin’s, 
after some fighting, was set fire to by the Spaniards 
and abandoned, All; this time the suburb was left ie 
open and free for the besieged. Napoleon blamed Journal of 
this mode of attack, and sent orders to throw a bridge Oe, 
across the Ebro,—to press the siege on the left bank, MSS. 
—and to profit of the previous success, by raising a 
breaching battery in the convent of St. Joseph. “A 
bridge was aceordingly constructed at St, Lambert, 
two hundred yards above the town, and two attacks 
were carried on at the same time. 

Hitherto the French troops employed in Aragon 
formed a part of marshal Bessieres’ corps, but the 
emperor now’ directed Lefebre to rejoin that marshal 
with a brigade, and then constituting the ten thou- 
sand men who remained with Verdier a separate 
corps, gave him the command. Verdier continued Napoleon’s 
to press the siege as closely as his numbers would Amelie, 
permit, but all around him, the insurgents were No.2, 
rapidly organising small armies, and threatened to 
enclose him in his camp. This obliged him to send 
detachments against them; and it ig singular that, 
with so few men, while daily fighting with the be. 
sieged, he should have been able to scour the country, 
and put down the insurrection, as far as Lerida, Bar- 
bastro, ‘Tudela, Jacea, and Calaytayud; the garrison 
of Pampelona only assisting him from the side of 
Wavarre. In jone of these expeditions the powder- 
mills of Villa Felice, thirty miles distant, were de- 
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stroyed, and the baron Versage being defeated, was 
forced to retire with his division towards Valencia. 

During the course of July, Verdier made »several 
assaults on the gate of El Carmen, and the Por- 
tillo, but he was repulsed in all, and the besieged 
having been reinforced by the regiment of Estre- 
madura, composed of eight hundred old soldiers, 
made a sally with two thousand men to retake the 
Monte 'Torrero. They were, however, beaten, with 
the loss of their commander, and regular approaches 
were then commenced by the French against the 
quarter of St. Engracia and the castle of Aljaferia. 
The 2nd of August, the besieged were again rein- 
forced by two hundred men of the Spanish guards 
and volunteers of Aragon, who brought some artil- 
lery with them, and the French also were strength- 
ened by two old regiments of the line, which increased 
their numbers to fifteen thousand men. 

On the 8rd, the breaching batteries opened 
against St. Engracia and Aljaferia; the mortars 
threw shells at the same time, and a Spanish maga- 
zine of powder blowing up in the Cosso (a public 
walk formed on the line of ‘the ancient Moorish 
ramparts), destroyed several houses, and killed 
many of the defenders. The place was summoned 
to surrender, but Palafox rejected all offers, and 
on the 4th the town was stormed through a breach 
in the convent of St. Engracia. The French 
penetrated to, the Cosso, and a confused and terrible 
scene ensued; for while some defended the houses 
and some drew up in ‘the. streets, others fled by the 
suburh to the country, where the cavalry fell upon 
them ; cries of treason, the sure signal for assassi-~ 
nations, were everywhere heard, and all seemed lost, 
when a column of the assailants, seeking a way 
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to the bridge over the Ebro, got entangled in the cHa. 
Arco de Cineja, a long crooked street, and being WV 
attacked in that situation, were driven back to the Aan 
Cosso ; others began to plunder, and the Zaragozans 
recovering courage, fought with desperation, and set 
fire to the convent of Francisco: at the close of day * 
the French were in possession of one side of the 
Cosso, and the Spaniards of the dther. A hideous 
and revolting spectacle was exhibited during the 
action : the public hospital was set on fire, and the 
madmen confined there, issued forth among the com- Cavaliero. 
batants, muttering, shouting, singing, and moping, 
each according to the character of his disorder, while 
drivelling idiots mixed their unmeaning cries with, 
the shouts of contending soldiers. s 

The Spaniards now perceived that, with courage, 
the town might still be defended, and from that day 
the fighting was murderous and constant; one party 
endeavouring to take, the other to defend the houses. 
In this warfare, where skill was nearly useless, Ver- 
dier's force was too weak to make a rapid progress, 
and events disastrous to the French arms. taking 
place in other parts of Spain, he received, about Journal of 
the 10th, orders from the king to raise the siege, 6c", 
and retire to Logrofia. Of this operation I shall M8 
speak in due time. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1°. Mere professional skill and enterprise do not 
constitute a great general. Lefebre Desnouettes, by 
his activity and boldness, with a tithe of their num- 
bers defeated the insurgents of Aragon in several 


actions, and scoured the open country ; but the same 
eee Ps us ae gr fae ce oe Ais! Zz 
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BOOK reads passing events aright, was required. There 
ww _, were thousands in the French army who could have 
1808. done as well as him, probably not three whg could 
have reduced Zaragoza; and yet it is mmanifiet that 
9 vitagoua owed her safety to accident, and that the 
* desper ate resistance of the inhabitants was more the 
result of chance than of any peculiar.virtue. 
2°. The feebl@ defence made at Mallen, sat the 
Xalon, at the Monte ‘Torrero, at Epila; the terror 
of the besieged on the 16th, when the French pene- 
trated into the town; the flight of Palafox under the 
pretence of seeking succour ; nay, the very assault 
which in such a wonderful manner called forth tii? 
energy of the Zaragozans, and failed only because 
the French troops plundered, and, by missing the 
road to the bridge, missed that to victory; proves, that 
the fate of the city was determined fy accident, in 
more than one of those nice conjunctures, which men 
of genius know how to seize, but others leave to the 
decision of fortune. However, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Lefebre and Verdier, especially the latter, 
displayed both vigour and talent; for it was no mean 
exploit to quell the insurrections go a distance of fifty 
miles on every side, at the same time investing 
uble their own numbers, and pushing the attack 
with such ardour as to reduce to extremity a city so 
defended. 
3°. The current romantic tales, of women rallying 
the troops and leading them forward at the most 
dangerous periods of this siege, I have not touched 
upon, and may perhaps .be allowed to doubt; yet 
it is not unlikely, that when suddenly environed with 
horrors, the delicate sensitiveness of women, driving 
them to a kind of phrenzy, Might produce actions 
above the heroism of men, and in patient suffering 
their superior fortitude is manifest: wherefore I neither 
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wholly believe, nor will deny, their exploits at Zara- cHAp. 
goza; merely remarking that for a long time after- 7 
wards, Spain swarmed with heroines from that city, 1008. 
clothed in half uniforms, and loaded with weapons. 

4% The two circumstances that principally con- 
tributed to the success of the defence were, the bad® 
discipline of the French soldiers, and the system of 
terror which was established by tHe Spanish leaders, 
whoever those leaders were. Few soldiers can be 
restrained from plunder when a town is taken by 
assault, yet there is no period when the chances of 
war are so sudden and so decisive, none where the 

*fhoral* responsibility of a general is so great. Will 
military regulations alone secure the necessary dis- 
scipline at such a moment? The French army are 
not deficient in a stern code, and the English army, 
taken altogetifer, is probably the best regulated of 
modern times; but here it is seen that Lefebre failed 
to take Zaragoza in default of discipline, and in the 
course of this work it will appear, that no wild honde 
of Tartars ever fell with more licence upon their rich 
effeminate neighbours, than did the English troops 
upon the Spanish towns taken by storm. ‘The infer- 
ence to be drawn “is, that national institutions only 
will produce that moral discipline necessary to make 
a soldier capable of fulfilling his whole duty ; yet the 
late Lord Melville was not ashamed to declare in par- 
liament that the worst men make the best soldiers ; 
and this odious, narrow-minded, unworthy maxim, 
had its admirers. That a system of terror was at 
Zaragoza successfully employed to protract the de- 
fence is undoubted. The commandant of Monte 
Torrero ostensibly for suffering himself to be de- 
feated, but according » some for the gratification of 
private malice, was tried and put to death; a general 
of artillery was in a more summary manner killed 
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BOOK without any trial, and the chief engineer, a man 
—— of skill and undaunted courage, was arbitrarily im- 
prisoned. The slightest word or even gesture of 
Cavallero, discontent, was punished with instant death. AA stern 
band of priests and plebeian-leaders, in whose 
'Palafox was a tool, ruled with such furious energy, 
that resistance to the enemy was le : dangerous than 
disobedience to tfeir orders: suspicion was tl® war- 
rant of ‘death, and this system once begun, ceased 
not until the town was taken in thé second siege. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OPERATIONS IN CATALONIA. 


WuengBarcelona fell into the pow@ of the French, CHAP. 
the Spanish garrison amounted to nearly four thou- ian 
sand men. Duhesme daily fearing a riot in the 
city, connived at their escap@ in parties, and even Gabanes, 
sent the regiment of Estremadura entire to Lerida, 
were, Strange to relate, the gates were shut against 
it! and thus discarded by both parties, it made its 
way into Zaragoza during the siege of that place. 
Many thousand citizens also fled from Barcelona, and 
Joined the pattotic standards in the neighbouring 
provinces. 

After the first ebullition at Manresa, the insur- 
rection of Catalonia lingered awhile; but the Juntt Nepoteon's 
of Gerona continued to excite the people to take ‘Appendix, 
arms, and it was manifest that a general commotion No.2, 
approached. This qyas a serious affair, for there 
were in the beginning of June, including those who 
came out of Barcelona, five thousand veteran troops. 
in the province, and in the Balearic islands above 'Cabanes, 
ten thousand; Sicily contained an English army, ‘eee 
and English fleets covered the Mediterranean; more- 
over, by the constitution of Catalonia, the whole 
of the male population fit for war are obliged to 
assemble at certain points of each district with arms 
and provisions, whenever the alarum bell, called the 
somaten is heard to ring; hence the name of soma- 
tenes, and these peasants, either from tra- 
dition or expérienée, are well acquainted with the 
military value of their mountain holds. 
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BOOK Hostilities soon commenced. Duhesme, following 
1 his instructions, detached general Chabran and five 
78. thousand two hundred men, with orders to secure 
Tarragona and ortosa, to incorporate the Swiss 
regiment of Wimpfen with his own troops, sand to 
“aid marshal Moncey in an attack on Valencia. At 
the same time general Swartz aving more than 
oe c em three thousand Swiss, Germans, and Italiane, under 
Conquestes his command, was detached by the way of Martorel 
oe “an” and Montserrat to Manresa; his orders were to raise 
Ee contributions, to put dewn the insurrection, to destroy 
the powder-mills at the last town; to get possession 
of Lerida, to incorporate all the Swiss groops fof 
there in his own brigade, to place five hundred men 
in the citadel, and finally to penetrate into Aragos, 

and co-operate with Lefebre against Zaragoza. 
These two columns quitted Barcélona the 3d and 
the 4th of June. A heavy rain induced Swartz to 
halt the 5th at Martorel, and the 6th he resumed his 
march without any military precautions, although 
the object of his expedition was known, and the 
somaten ringing out among the hills, the peasants of 
Ibid. eight districts were assembled jn arms: these men 
took a resolution to defend thé pass of Bruch, and 
fe most active of the Manresa and Igualada dis- 
Ticts, assisted by a few old soldiers, immediately 
repaired there, and posted themselves on the rocks, 
As Swartz came on in a careless manner a heavy 
but distant fire opened on his column, creating a 
little confusion; but order being soon restored the 
Catalans were beaten from their rocks, and pursued 
for four or five miles along the main road: at Casa 
Mansana, where a cross road leads to Manresa, one 
part broke away, but the othe# continued their flight 
to Igualada. Swartz, a man evidently destitute of 
talent, halted at the very moment when his success 
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was complete, and the road to Manresa open, and the 
Catalans, seeing his hesitation, first rallied in the rear 
of Casa Mansana, then returned to the attack, and. 
finally drove the advanced guard back upon the main 
body. «The French general became alarmed, formed 
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a square, and retired hastily towards Esparraguéra, © 


followed and flanked by clouds of somatenes, whose 
courage and numbers increased evéry moment. At 
Esparraguéra, which was a long single street, the 
inhabitants had prepared an ambush; but Swartz, 
who arrived at twilight, getting intelligence of their 
design, passed to the right and left of the houses, 
atl. continuing his flight reached Martorel the 7th. 
He lost a gun and many men by this inglorious ex- 
pedition, from which he returned in such disorder, 
and with his soldiers so discouraged, that Duhesme 
thought it nece8sary to recall Chabran from Tar- 
ragona, 

On the other side Chabran, although the country 
westward of the Llobregat is rugged and difficulg 
for an army, reached 'larragona on the 8th without 
encountering un enemy; but when he attempted to 
return, the line of hig march was intercepted by the 
insurgents, who took post at Vendrill, Arbos, and 
Villa Franca, and spread themselves along the banks 
of the Llobregat. As he approached Vendrill thé 
somatenes fell back to Arbos, and a skirmish com- 
meneing at this latter place, the Catalans were de- 
feated, whereupon the French set fire to the town, 
and proceeded to Villa Franca. Here the excesses 
so common at this time among the Spaniards were 
not spared; the governor, an old man, and several 
of his friends, had been murdered, and the perpe- 
trators of these crimegas might be expected, made 
little or no defence against the enemy. 
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Meanwhile general Lechi moved out of Barcelona, 


—_. and acting in concert with Swartz’s brigade, which 
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moved from Martorel, cleared the banks of ithe Llo- 
bregat and formed a junction at San Felice with 
Chabran on the 11th. The latter, after a day's rest, 
and having his division completed by the brigade of 
Swartz, marched*on Manresa to repair the former 
disgrace. He arrived at Bruch the 14th, but the so- 
matenes were again there, assisted by some regular 
troops with artillery, and Chabran, more timid even 
than Swartz, finding that in a partial skirmish he 
made no impression, took the extraordinary resolution 
of retreating, or rather flying from those gallant péi- 
sants, who pursued him with scoffs and a galling fire 
back to the very walls of Barcelona. Such success 
spurred on the iusurrection. Gerona, Rosas, Hos- 
talrich, and Tarragona prepared for defence. The 
somatenes assembling in the Ampurdan obliged the 
French commandant to quit the town of Figueras, 
and shut himself up with three hundred men in the 
citadel ; others, gathering between the Ter and the 
Besos, intercepted all communication between. France 
and Barcelona. . 

In this predicament, Duhesme resolved to make a 
sudden attempt on Gerona, and for this purpose drew 
out six thousand of his best troops, with eight pieces 
of artillery; but as the fortress of Hostalrich stood 
in the direct road, he followed the coast line, and em- 
ployed a French privateer, then in the harbour, to 
attend his march. The somatenes got intelligence 
of his designs: one multitude took possession of the 
heights of Moncada, which are ‘six miles from Bar- 
celona, and overhang the road to Hostalrich; another 
multitude was posted on the ridge of Mongat, which, 
at the same distance from Barcelona’ abuts on the 
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sea. An intrenched castle with a battery of fifteen oe 


guus, protected their left, and their right was slightly 
connected with the people at Moncada; but the 17th, 
Duhesme, after some false movements, defeated the 
great mass of the insurgents at the castle of Mon- 
gut, and a detachment from Barcelona dispersed the 
Catalans at Moneada the same day. The 18th, the 
town of Mattaro was taken and plundered, the 
somatenes were also defeated at the pass of St. Pol, 
and at nine o’clock in the morning of the 20th, the 
French appeared before Gerona. 

This, town, built on the right bank of the Ter, 
is cut in two by the Offa. ‘To the eastward it is 
confined by strong rocky hills, whose points filling 
the space between the Ofia and the Ter, overlook 
the town at different distances. Fort Mout Jouy, 
a regular fortification, crowned the nearest hill 
or table land, at five hundred yards’ distance, and 
three forts, namely, the Constable, queen Anne, and 
the Capuchins, being all connected by a ditch and 
rampart, formed one irregular outwork, a thousand 
yards in length, and commanding all the ridge to the 
south-east. The summit of this ridge is five, eight, 
and twelve hundred yards from Gana, and coset 
hundred from Fort Mont Jouy, being separated {rom 
the latter by the narrow valley and stream of the Gal- 
legan. South-west, between the left of the Offa and 
the Ter, the country is comparatively flat, but full 
of hollows and clefts close to the town, and the body 
of the place on that side was defended by a ditch and 
five regular bastions connected by a wall with towers. 
To the west the city was covered by the Ter, and on 
the east fortified by along wall with towers having 
an irregular bastion at each extremity, and some 
small detached works placed at the opening of the 
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BQOK valley of Gallegan. ‘Three hundred of the regiment 
Saat of Ultonia and some artillery-men composed the gar- 
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rison of Gerona; they were assisted by volunteers and 
by the citizens, and the somatenes also assembled on 
the left of the Ter to defend the passage of that river 

Duhesme, afteg provoking some cannon-shot from 
the forts, occupied the village of St. Eugenia in the 
plain, and making a feint as if to pass the Ter by the 
bridge of Salt, engaged the somatenes in a useless 
skirmish. Great part of the day was spent by him 
in preparing ladders for an attgck; but at five o'clock 
in the evening the French artillery opened from ¢he 
heights of Palau, and a column crossing the Ojia 
passed between the outworks and the town, threw 
out a detachment to keep the garrison of the former 
in check, and assaulted the gate of El Carmen. 
his attempt failed completely, and with great loss 
to the assailants. 'wo hours after another column, 
advancing by the left of the Oita, assaulted the bas- 
tion of Santa Clara, but with so little arrangement or 
discipline, that the storming party advanced with 
only three or four ladders ; and although by favour of 
the hollows they reached the walls unperceived, and 
the Neapolitan colonel Ambrosio and the engineer 
Lafaille actually gained the top of the ramparts, the 
confusion amongst the assailants was such, that no 
success was obtained. 

Duhesme tried negotiation on the following day, 
yet dreading a longer absence from Barcelona, broke 
up on the 22d, and returned by forced , leav- 
ing Chabran with some troops in Mattaro as he 
passed. During his absence the victorious somatenes 
of Bruch ‘had descended the Llobregat, rallied those 
of the lower country, and getting artillery from Tara- 
gona and other fortresses, planted batteries at the 
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different passages of the river, and entrenched a line CHAP. 


from San Boy to Martorel. Regular officers now 
took the command of the peasants; colonel Milans 
assembled a body at Granollers, don Juan Claros put 
himself at the head of the peasants of the Ampurdan, 
and colonel Baget took the command of those at 
Bruch. 

Chabran, after a few days’ rest at, Mattaro, made a 
foraging excursion through the district of El Vallés, 
but Milans, who held the valley of the Congosta, 
encountered him near Granollers, and both sides 
claimed the victory Chabran, however, retired 
to Barcelona, and Milans remained on the banks of 
éhe Besos. The 30th, Duhesme caused the so- 
matenes on the Llobregat to be attacked, sending 
Lechi to menace those at the bridge of Molinos del 
Rey, while the brigades of Bessieres and Gpullus, 
crossing at San Boy, surprised a battery at that point 
and turned the whole line. Lechi then crossed the 
river by the bridge of Molinos, ascended the left 
bank, took all the artillery, burnt several villages, 
and put the insurgents to flight. They rallied 
again, at Bruch and Igualada, and returning the 
6th of July, infested the immediate vicinity of Barce- 
lona, taking possession of all the hills between San 
Boy and Moncada, and connecting their operations 
with colonel Milans. Other parties collected between 
the Besos and the Ter, and extended the line of in- 
surrection to the Ampurdan; Juan Claros occupied 
the flat couptry about Rosas, and the French garri- 
son of Figueras having burnt the town, were blocked 
up in the fort of San Fernando by two thousand so- 
matenes of the Pyrenees. A nest of Spanish pri- 
vateers was formed in Palamos Bay, and two English 
frigates, the Iinperieuse and the Cambrian, watched 
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Book A supreme junta established at Lerida, now 
i opened an intercourse with Aragon, Valencia, Seville, 
July, Gibraltar, and the Bulearic islands, and d@ereed that 
forty tercios, or regiments of one thousand men, to be 
selected from the somatenes, should be paid and 
organized as regular troops, and that forty others 

should be kept in"reserve, but without pay. 

This state of affairs being made known to Napo- 
leon through the medium of the moveable columns 
watching the valleys of the eastern Pyrenees, he 
ordered general Reille, commanding the reserve at 
Perpignan, to take the first soldiers at hand gnd 
march to the relief of Figueras, after which, his force 
being increased by drafts from the interior of France 
to nine thousand, he was to assault Rosas and 
besiege Gerona; the emperor imagined, that the 
fall of, the latter place would induce the surrender of 
Lerida, and would so tranquillize Catalonia, that five 
thousand men might again be detached towards 
Valencia. On receiving this order, Reille, with two , 
battalions of ‘Tuscan recruits, conducted a convoy 
safely to Figueras and raised the blockade, but ‘not 
without difficulty, for his troops were greatly terrified 
and could scarcely be kept to their colours. He 

Foy's relieved the place the 10th of July, and the same 
History day Duhesme, who had, been preparing for a second 
attack on Gerona, quitted Barcel&na with six’ thousand 
infantry, some cavalry, a battering train of twenty- 
two pieces, and a great number of country carriages 
to transport his ammunition and stores, lgpving Lechi 
in the city with five thousand men. Meanwhile 
Reille, having victualled Figueras and received a 
Lord Col- part of his reinforcements, proceeded to invest Rosas; 
aoe. "® but he had scarcely appeared before it, when Juan 
ua,?7 Claros raised the country in his rear, and captain 
History. Otway, of the Montague, landing with some pees, 
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joined the inigueletes, whereupon the French retired cpap. 
with a loss of two hundred men. EL, 
Duhesye pursued his march by the coast, but the 1808. 


somatenes broke up the road in his front, Milans hung 
on his left, and lord Cochrane, with the Imperieuse 
frigate and some Spanish vessels, cannonaded his 
right. Thus incommoded, he hdfted five days in 
front of Arenas de Mar, and then dividing his force, 
sent one part across the mountains by Villagorguin, 
and another by San Isicle. The first made an at- 
tempt on Hostalrich, and failed; but the second, 
beating Milans, dispersed the somatenes of the Tor- 
dera, and finally, Duhesme united his forces before 
Gerona the 22d, having lost many carriages on his 
march. The 28d he passed the Ter, and dispersed 
the migueletes that guarded the left bank. The 24th 
general Reille, coming from F igueras with six thou- 
sand men, took post at Puente Mayor, and the town 
was invested with a line extendingdirom tliat point by 
the heights of San Miguel to the Monte Livio; from 
' Monte Livio by the plain to the bridge of Salt, and 
from thence along the left bank of the Ter to Sarria. 
. The garrison consisting of five hundred migueletes 
and four hundred of the regiment of Ultonia, was re- 
inforced on the 25th by thirteen hundred of the regi- 
ment of Bareelona, who entered the town with two 
guns. All the defences were in bad repair, but the 
people were resolute. In the night of the 27th, a 
French column passed the valley of the Galligan, 
gained the table land of Mont Jouy, and took posses- 
sion of thre® towers, which the Spaniards abandoned 
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ina panic. This advantage so elated Duhesme, that st. Cyr. 


he resolved, without consulting his engineer, to break in Can 
ground on that side. ne 


_At this a period a great change in the affairs of Cabanes’ 
Catalonia took place; the insurrection had hitherto Hy: 
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BooK been confined to the exertions of the unorganised 
—/_~ somatenes, and was without system ; but now a treaty 
uy, between lord Collingwood, who commanded the Bri- 
s.Cyr. tish navy in the Mediterranean, and the marquis of 
Moet Palacios, who was captain-general of the Balearic 
2dPat. isles, having beey concluded, the Spanish fleet and 
the troops in Minorea, Majorca, and Ivica, became 
disposable for the service of the patriots. Palacios 
immediately sent thirteen hundred to the port of San 
Felice di Quixols to reinforce the garrison of Gerona. 
These men entered that city, as we have seen, on the 
25th, and Palacios himself disembarked four thousand 
others at Tarragona on the 22d, together with thirty- 
seven pieces of artillery ; an event that excited unis 
versal joy, and produced a surprising eagerness to 

fight the French. 

The supreme junta immediately repaired to Tarra- 
gona, declared Palacios their president, and created 
him commander-in-chief, subject, however, to the 
tutelar saint, Narcissus, who was appointed generalis- 
simo of the forces by sea and land, and the ensigns of 
authority, with due solemnity, placed on his coffin. 
The first object with Palacios was to re-establish the 
line of the Llobregat. To effect this, the count of 
Caldagues, with eighteen hundred men and four gins, 
marched from Tarragona in two columns, the one 
moving by the coast way to San Boy, and the other 
by the royal road, through Villafranca and Ordal. 
Caldagues, in passing by the bridge of Molino del 
Rey, established a post there, and then ascending the 
left bank, fixed his quarters at Martore), where colonel 
Baget joined him with three thousand migueletes of 
the new levy. 

The Llobregat runs within a few miles of Bar- 
celona, but the right bank being much the steepest, 
the lateral conimunications easier, and thg. heights 
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commanding a distinct view of everything passing 
on the opposite side, the line taken by Caldagues 
was strong, and the country in his rear rough, full 
of defiles, and very fitting for a retreat after the loss 
of a battle. General Lechi, thus hemmed in on the 
west, was also hampered on the narth, for the moun- 
tains filling the space between the Llobregat and the 
Besos, approach in tongues as near as two and three 
miles from Barcelona, and the somatenes of the 
Manresa and Valls districts occupying them, skir- 
mished daily with the French outposts. ‘Beyond the 
Besos, which bounds Barcelona on the eastward, a 
lofty continuous ridge, extending to Hostalrich, runs 
parallel to and at the distance of two or three miles 
from the sea-coast, separating the main from the ma- 
rine roads, and sending its shoots down to the water’s 
edge. This ridge also swarmed with somatenes, who 
cut off all communieation with Duhesme, and lay in 
leaguer round the castle of Mongat, in which were 
eighty or ninety French. The Cambrian and the 
Imperieuse frigates blockaded the harbour of Bar- 
celona; and, on the 8lst, lord Cochrane having 
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brought his vessel alongside of Mongat, landed his Lord Cot- 


marines, and, in concert with the somatenes, took it, 
blew up the works, and rolled the roeks and ruins 
down in such a manner as to destroy the road. Thus, 
at the very moment that Duhesme commenced the 
siege of Gerona, he was cut off from his own base of 
operations, and the communication between Figueras 
and general. Reille’s division was equally insecure, 
for the latter’s convoys were attacked the 28th of 
July and the 3d of August, and so fiercely on the 
6th, that a Neapolitan battalion was surrounded, and 
lost one hundred and fifty men. 

Palacios, whose forces increased daily, wished to 
make gg effort in favour of Gerona, and with this 

G2 
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view sent the count of Caldagues, at the head of three 


— 1. or four thousand men (part migueletes, part regulars), 
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to interrupt the progress of the siege, intending to 
follow himself with greater forces. Caldagues left 
Martorel the evening of the 6th, marched by Tarrasa, 
Sabadell, Granollers, and San Celoni, and reached 
Hostalrich the morning of the 10th, where his force 
was increased to five thousand men and four guns. 
The 13th, he entered Llagostera, and the 14th Cas- 
tellar, a small place situated behind the ridges that 
overlook Gerona and only five miles from the French 
camps. Here Juan Cliros with two thousand five 
hundred migueletes, mixed with some Walloon and 
Spanish Guards from Rosas, met him, as did also 
Milans with eight hundred somatenes. 

Caldagues having opened a communication with 
the junta of Gerona, found that Fort Mont Jouy was 
upon the point of surrendering, and that the French, 
who were ignorant of his approach, had, contrary to 


‘good discipline, heaped their forces in the plain be- 


tween the left of the Otia and the Ter, but only kept 
a slender guard on the hills, while a single battalion 
protected the batteries raised against Mont Jouy. 
Being an enterprising man, he resolved to make an 
immediate effort for the relief of the place, and after a 
careful observation sent, on the 16th, several columns 
against the weak part of the besiegers’ line ; the gar- 
rison sallied forth at the same time from Mont Jouy, 
and the French guards bemg taken between two fires, 
were quickly overpowered, aud driven first to the 
Puente Mayor and finally over the Ter. ‘The Span- 
jards re-formed on the hills, expecting to be attacked; 
but Duhesme and Reille remained quiet until dark, 
then breaking up the siege, they fled away, the one 
to Figueras, the other to Barcelona, leaving both ar- 
tillery and stores behind. : 
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Duhesme endeavoured to pass along the coast, but cHar. 
at Callella he learned that the road being cut, an 
English frigate was stationed to rake his columns, ‘Aarne 
and the somatenes were on all the heights, where- 
fore, destroying his ammunition, he threw his artillery 
over the rocks, and, taking to the mountains, forced a 
passage through the somatenes to Mongat, where 

_ Lechi meeting him covered the retreat to Barcelona. 

OxsERvATION Ist—Three great communications 
pierce the Pyrenean frontier of Catalonia, leading 
directly upon Barcelona. 

The first, or Puycerda road penetrates between 
the sources of the Segre and the 'Ter. 

The second, or Campredon road, between the 
sources of the Ter and the Fluvia. 

The third, or Figueras road, between the sources 
of the Muga and the sea-coast. ; 

The first and second unite at Vicque ; the second 
and third are connected by a transverse road running 

from Olot, by Castle Follit, to Gerona; the third also 
dividing near the latter town, leads with one branch 
through Hostalrich, and with the other follows the 
line of the coast. After the union of the first and 
second at Vicque, a single route pursues the stream 
of the Besos to Barcelona, thus turning the Muga, 
the Fluvia, the Ter, the Tordera, Besos, and an in- 
finity of minor streams, that, descending from the 
mountains, in their rapid course to the Mediterranean, 
furrow all the country between the eastern Pyrenees 
and Barcelona. ‘The third, which is the direct and 
best communication between Perpignan and the capi- 
tal “of Catalonia, crosses all the abovenamed rivers, 
whose deep channels and sudden floods offer serious 
obstacles to the march of an army. 

All these roads, with the exception of that from 
Olot & Gerona, are separated by craggy ridges of 
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BOOK mountains scarcely to be passed by troops; and the 
1. : : : Boe 
—\— two first leading through wild and savage districts, 


1808. 


are incommoded by defiles, and protected by a num- 
ber of old castles and walled places, more or less 
capable of resistance. The third, passing through 
many rich and flourishing places, is however com- 
pletely blocked to an invader by the strong for- 
tresses of Figueras and Rosas on the Muga, of 
Gerona on the Ter, and Hostalrich on the Tordera. 
Palamos and several castles likewise impede the 
coast road, which is moreover skirted by rocky moun- 
tains, and exposed for many leagues to the fire of a 
fleet. Such is Catalonia, eastward and northward of 
Barcelona. 

On the west, at five or six miles distance, the 
Llobregat cuts it off from a rough and lofty tract, 
through which the Cardena, the Noga, the Foix, 
Gaya, Anguera, and Francoli rivers, brea in deep 
channels, descending in. nearly parallel lines to the 
coast, and the spaces between being gorged with 
mountains, and studded with fortified places which 
command all the main roads. The plains and fertile 
valleys are so few and contracted, that Catalonia may, 
with the exception of the rich parts about Lerida and 
the Urgel, be described as a huge mass of rocks and 
torrents, incapable of supplying subsistence even for 
the inhabitants, whose prosperity depends entirely 
upon manufactures and commerce. 

Barcelona, the richest and most populous city in 
Spain, is the heart of the province, and who masters 
it, if he can hold it, may suck the strength of Cata- 
lonia away. A French army, without a commanding 
fleet to assist, can scarcely take or keep Barcelona ; 
the troops must be supplied by regular eonvoys from 
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gent population of the country must be beaten from CHAP. 
the rivers, pursued into their fortresses, and warred Neat 
down by exertions which none but the best troops 1408: 
ure capable of: for the Catalans are robust, nume- 
rous, and brave enough after their own manner. 

OssERVATION 2d.—I¢ follows from this exposi- 
tion, that Duhesme evinced a surprising want of fore- 
thought and military sagacity, in neglecting to secure 
Gerona, Hostalrich, and Tarragona, with garrisons, 
when his troops were received into those places. It 
was this negligence that rendered the timid opera- 
tions of Swartz and Chabran capital errors ; if was 
this that enabled some poor, injured, indignant pea- 
sants to kindle a mighty war, and in a very few 
weeks obliged Napolcon to send thirty thousand men 
to the relief of Barcelona. . 

OnsrRvation 3d.—Duhesme was experienced in 
battles, anf his energy and resources of mind have 
becu praised by a great authority ; but undoubtedly 
an absence of prudent calculation and arrangement, 
a total neglect of military discipline, marked all his 
operations in Catalonia; witness his mode of attack 
on Gerona, the deficiency of ladders, and the con- St.cyr, « 
fusion of the assaults. Witness also his raising of 
the second siege, and absolute flight from Caldagues, 
whose rash enterprise, although crowned with sue- 
cess, should have caused his own destruction. In Napoleon's 
those affairs it is certain Duhesme displayed neither reais 
talent nor vigour; but in the severities he exercised N°. 2 
at the sacking of Mattaro, in the burning of villages, a 
which he executed to the extreme verge of, if not 
beyond what the harshest Jaws of war will justily, an 
odious energy was apparent, and as the ardour of the 
somatenes was rather increased than repressed by 
these rigorous proceedings, his conduct may be 
deemed as impolitic as it was barbarous. It is how- 
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BOOK® ever to be remembered that Duhesme has not wanted 
vw defenders, who, asserting that he was humane and- 
"just, accuse Lechi, his equal in rank, of being the 
author of the severities exercised at Barcelona. 
OssERVATION 4th.—In Catalonia all the inherent 
cruelty of the Spaniards was as grossly displayed as 
in any other province of Spain. The Catalans were 
likewise vain and superstitious; but their courage 
was higher, their patriotism purer, and their -efforts 
more sustained ; the somatenes were bold and active 
in battle, the population of the towns firm, and some 
of the juntas apparently disinterested. The praise 
merited and bestowed upon the people of Zaragoza 
is great; but Gerona more justly claims the admira- 
tion of mankind; for the Aragonese troops were by 
Lefebre driven from the open country in crowds to 
their capital, and little was wanted to indyge them to 
surrender at once ; it was not until the last hour that, 
gathering courage from despair, the people of Zara- 
goza put forth all their energy: whereas those of 
Gerona, although attacked by a greater force, and 
possessing fewer means of defence, without any in- 
ternal system of terror to counterbalance their fear of 
the enemy, manfully and successfully resisted from 
the first. The people of Zaragoza rallied at their 
hearthstone ; those of Gerona stood firm at the porch. 
But quitting these matters, I must now, following 
the order I have marked out, proceed to relate the 
occurrences in Valencia. * 


OPERATIONS OF MARSHAL MONCEY. 


The execution of Calvo and his followers changed 
the horrid aspect of the Valencian insurrection ; the 
spirit of murder was checked, and the patriotic 
energy assumed a nobler appearance. Murcia and 
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Valencia were united as one province:,and towards. cHap. 
the end of June, nearly thirty thou¥and'men, armed gouty 
and provided with artillery, attested.‘the resources of 18 
these rich provinces, and the activity of their chiefs. 
The Valencians then conceived the plan of marching 
to the assistance of the Aragonese; but Napoleon 
had already prescribed the measures which were to 
render such a movement abortive. 

An order, dated the 30th of May, had directed Mon- 
cey to move, with 2 column of ten thousand men, upon 
Cuenca ; from that point,he 4vas to watch the couritry 
comprised between the lower Ebro and Carthagena, 
and he was empowered to act against the city of  s. 
Valencia if he judged it fitting to do so. The posi- tebe e 
tion of Cuenca was advantageous; a short movement Operations. 
from thence to the left would place Moncey’s troops 
upon the girect line between Valencia and Zaragoza, 
and enable him to intercept all communication be- 
tween those towns; and a few marches to the right 
would place him upon the junction of the roads lead- 
ing from Carthagena and Valencia to Madrid. If 
Moncey thought it essential to attack Valencia, the 
division of general Chabran was to co-operate from 
the side of Catalonia, by which combination the ope- 
rations of Lefebre Desnouettes at Zaragoza, and 
those of Duhesme in Catalonia, were covered from 
the Valencians; and at the same time the flank of 
the French army at Madrid was protected on the 

»side of Murcia. 

The 6th of June Moncey marched from Aranjuez 
by Santa Cruz, Tarancon, Carascoso, and Villa del 
Osma, and reached Cuenca the 11th. There receiv- 
ing information of the rapid progress 6f the insurrec- 
tion, of the state of the Valencian army, and of the iia. 
projected movement to relieve Zaragoza, he resolved 
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Book wherefore, writing to general Chabran, whom he sup- 
Raicote posed to be at Tartosa, he ordered him to march upon 
1808. 


June, 


Thid. 


Castellon de le Plana, a town situated at some distance 
eastward of the river Guadalaviar. Moncey himself 
proposed, by a march through Requefia, to clear the 
country westward of that river, and fixed upon the 
25th of June as the latest period at which the two co- 
lumns were to communicate in the immediate Vicinity 
of Valencia. 

Halting from the 11th to the 16th at Cuenea, he 
marched the 17th to Tortola, the 18th to Buenaches, 
the 19th to Matilla, the 20t% to Minglanilla, and the 
21st to Pesquiera. From Buenaches to Pesquiera 
no inhabitants were to be seen; the villages were de- 
serted, and either from fear or hatred, every living 
person fled before his footsteps. At length, a Swiss 
regiment, some of the Spanish guards, and a Lody of 
armed peasantry, made a stand at the bridgef Pajaso, 
upon the river Cabriel ; the manner in which the 
country had been forsaken, the gloomy and desolate 
marches, and this sudden appearance of an armed 
force ready to dispute this important pass, prognos- 
ticated a desperate conflict. The event belied the 
omens: scarcely any resistance was made, and the 
French forced the passage. 

Moncey informed general Chabran of this success, 
and appointed the 27th and 28th for a junction under 
the walls of Valencia. The next day he took a posi- 
tion at Otiel; but hearing that the defeated patriots 
had rallied and, being reinforced, were, to the number 
of ten or twelve thousand, intrenching themselves 
upon his left, he quitted the direct line of march to 
Rack them in their post of Cabrillas, which was some- 
what in advance of the Siete Aguas. The Spanish 
position was of extraordinary strength, the flanks 
rested upon steep rocky mountains, and the only ap- 
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proach to the front was through a long narrow defile, cnap. 
formed by high scarped rocks, whose tops, inacces- YS _, 


sible from the French side, were covered with the 
armed peasantry of the neighbourhood. A direct 
assault upon such a position could not suceeed, and 
general Harispe was directed to turn it by the right, 
while the cavalry and artillery occupied the attention 
of the Spaniards in front. Harispe, overcoming 
the obstacles of ground, reached the Spanish troops, 
and defeated them, with the loss of all their cannon, 
ammunition,: and baggage .and the Swiss regiment 
came over to the victors. This action happened on 
the 24th; it freed Moncey’s left flank, and he re- 
sumed his march by the direct road to Valencia. 
The 25th he was at the Venta de Bujiol, the 26th 
in advance of Chieva, the 27th in front of Valencia. 

The ancient walls of that place remained; all the 
approache# were commanded by works hastily re- 
paired or newly raised. The citadel was in a state of 
defence, and the population were willing to fight. 
A city, containing eighty thousand people actuated 
hy violent passions, cannot be easily overcome; and 
Valencia, built upon low ground, and encircled 
with numerous canals and cuts, made for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, had its deep ditches filled with 
water, so that no approach could be made except 
against the gates. It is said that the marshal had 
corrupted a smuggler, who promised to betray the 
ity during the heat of the assault, and it is probable 

4h some secret understanding of that kind induced 
the French commander to make an attempt which 
" would otherwise have been rash and unmilitary. 

Don Joseph Caro, a brother of the marquis of 
Romana, was with four thousand men entrenched 
behind the canal of the Guadalaviar, five miles in 
advance of the city gates. The village of Quarte, 
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BOOK and some thickly planted mulberry trees, helped to 
| __ vender this post very strong; and when Moncey 
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attacked it upon the 27th, he met with a vigorous 
resistance. Caro was, however, beaten, and chased 
into the city, with the loss of some cannon, and on 
the 28th the French drove in the outposts, and occu- 
pied all the principal avenues of the town. 

Enthusiastic as the Valencians were while the 
enemy was at a distance, his appearance filled them 
with terror, and it is possible that a vigorous assault 
might have succeeded at the first momerft of conster- 
nation. But the favourable opportunity, if it really 
existed, quickly passed away ; Padre Rico, a friar 
distinguished by his resolution, traversed the streets, 
with a cross in one hand and a sword in the other, 
arousing the sinking spirit and exciting the fanati- 
cism of the multitude; the fear of retaliation for the 
massacre of the French residents, and the certainty 
that Moncey’s troops were few, powerfully seconded 
his efforts, and as it is usual for undisciplined masses 
of people to pass suddenly from one extreme to an- 
other, fear was soon succeeded by enthusiasm. 

After disposing his field-pieces at the most favour- 
able points, Moncey, while the impression of Caro’s 
defeat was fresh, summoned the governor. The 
Jatter answered, ‘ That he would defend the city,’ and 
the French fire then opened; but the heavy guns of 
the Spaniards soon overpowered it. A warm skir- 
mish about the houses of the suburbs and at the, 
gates ensued, and the Valencians fought so well, that 
when the night fell not only no impression had been 
made on the defences, but the assailants were re- 
pulsed with loss at every point. The situation of 
the French marshal became delicate; the persons 
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the town, if any there were, had failed ; the ammu- 
nition was nearly expended, and the army was en- 
eumbered with seven or eight hundred wounded men, 
and among them the general of engineers. 

Moncey, swayed by these circumstances, relin- 
quished his attack, and the 29th fell back to Quarte. 

When it is considered that in a great city only a 
small number of persons can estimate justly the im- 
mense advantages of their situation and the compa- 
rative weakness of the enemy, it must be confessed 
that the spi displayed by the Valencians upon this 
occasion was very great; unfortunately.it ended there: 
nathing worthy of such an energetic commencement 
was afterwards performed, although very considerable 
armies were either raised or maintained in the pro- 
vince, 
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At Quarte, hearing that the captain-general, Ser- Journal of 


belloni, was marching upon Almanza to intercept 
the communication with Chieva and Buiiol, Moncey 
resolved to relinquish the line of Cuenca, and to at- 
tack him before he could quit the kingdom of Murcia. 
This vigorous resolution he executed with great cele- 
rity; for, directing the head of his column towards 
Torrente, he continued his march until night, halting 
a short distance from that town, and by a forced 
march the next day reached Alcira, only one league 
from the river Xucar. From his bivouac at that 
place he despatched advice to general Chabran of this 
ghange of affairs. 

In the mean time the conde de Serbelloni, sur- 
prised in the midst of his movement, and discon- 
eerted in his caleulations by the decision and rapidity 
of Moncey, took up a position to defend the passage 
of the Xucar. The line of that river is strong, and 


Moncey. 
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nook in this exposed situation were attacked upon the 

fare. eee: morning of the Ist of July; the division on the 

1808: French side of the river was overthrown, and the 

"passage forced without loss of time. Serbelloni then 

retired to the heights of San Felice, which covered 

the main road leading from Alcira to Almanza, hop- 

ing to secure the defiles in front of the latter town 

before the enemy could arrive there; but Moncey 

was again too quick for him; for leaving San Felice 

to his left, he continued his march on another route, 

and by a strenuous exertion seized upon the gorge of 

the defiles near Almanza late in the night of the 2d; 

the Spanish troops in the mean time approached his 

position, but were dispersed at day-break on the 3d, 

and some of their guns captured; the road being 

now open, Moncey entered the town of Almanza the 

same day. The 4th he took post at Bonete. The 

5th near Chinchilla, and the 6th at Albacete, where 

he got intelligence that general Frere, who should 

have been at St. Clemente with a division, was gone 
towards Requefia. 

To explain this movement it is necessary to observe 
that when Dupont marched towards Andalusia, and 
Moncey against Valencia, the remaining divisions of 
their corps were employed by Savary to scour the 
country in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and to pro- 
tect the rear and connect the operations of those 
generals ; thus general Gobert, who, following Na- 
poleon’s orders, should have been at Valladolid, was 
sent with the third division of Dupont towards An- 
dalusia ; and general Frere (commanding the second 
division of Moncey’s), who should have been at San 
Clemente, a central point, from whence he could gain 
the road leading from Seville to La. Mancha, and 
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the route from Carthagena and Murcia falls into the CHAP. 
road of Valencia, was sent by Requefia to reinforce ~~ 


Moncey. 

The inhabitants of Cuenca had, however, risen in 
arms, and being joined by a force of seven or eight 
thousand peasants, overpowered and destroyed a 
French detachment left in that town. The duke 
of Rovigo, fearing that Moncey’s column would be 
compromised by this insurrection, ordered general 
Caulaincourt, then at Taracon, to quell it with a force 
composed of cavalry and some provisional battalions. 
Caulaincourt arrived in front of Cuerica on the evening 
of the 3d of July, and finding the insurgents in posi- 
tion, attacked and dispersed them with great slaugh- 
ter; after which the town, being deserted by the 
inhabitants, was given up to pillage. 

In the meantime, Frere, who had quitted San Cle- 
mente upon the 26th, made his way to Requefia; where 
he received intelligence of Caulaincourt’s success, and 
that Moncey had passed the Xucur ; whereupon re- 
tracing his steps, he returned fo San Clemente, his 
troops being wearied, sickly, and exhausted by these 
long and useless marches in the heats of summer. 
Moncey now re-organized his forces, and prepared 
artillery and other means for a second attempt against 
Valencia; but he was interrupted by Savary, who, 
alarmed at the advance of Cuesta and Biake, recalled 
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Frere towards Madrid, and Moncey, justly offended Foy's ‘ 
that Savary, inflated with momentary power, should Hi" 


treat him with so little ceremony, broke up from San 
Clemente, and likewise returned by the way of Ocafia 
to the capital. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The result of marshal Moncey’s campaign 
being published by the Spaniards as a great and 
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decisive failure, produced extravagant hopes of final 


—~ success ; a happy illusion, if the chiefs had not par- 
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taken of it, and pursued their wild course of mutual 
flattery and exaggeration, without reflecting that in 
truth there was nothing very satisfactory in the 
prospect of affairs. Moncey’s operation was in the 
nature of a moveable column; the object of which 
was to prevent the junction of the Valencian army 
with the Aragonese. The attempt upon the town 
of Valencia was a simple experiment, which, if suc- 
cessful, would have produced great effects, but having 
filed, the evil resulting was but trifling in a military 
point of view. Valencia was not the essential object 
of the expedition, and the fate, of the general cam- 
paign depended upon the armies in Old Castile. 

2°. It was consoling that a rich and flourishing 
town had not fallen into the power of the enemy ; 
but at the same time a want of real nerve in the 
Spanish insurrection was visible. The kingdoms of 
Murcia and Valencia acted in concert, and contained 
two of the richest sea-port towns in the Peninsula ; 
their united force amounted to thirty thousand or- 
ganised troops, exclusive of the armed peasants in 
various districts ; and the populace of Valencia were 
deeply committed by the massacre of the French 
residents. Here then, if in any place, a strenuous 
resistance was to be expected ; nevertheless, marshal 
Moncey, whose whole force was at first only eight 
thousand French, and never exceeded ten thousand 
men, continued marching and fighting without cessa- 
tion for a month, during which period he forced 
two of the strongest mountain passes in the world, 
crossed several large and difficult rivers, carried the 
war into the very streets of Valencia; and being 
disappointed of assistance from Catalonia, extricated 
his division from a difficult situation, after having 
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defeated his opponents in five actions, killed and Gitar. 


wounded a number of them, equal in amount to 


the whole of his own force, and made a circuit of 180% 


above three hundred miles through a hostile and 
populous country, without having sustained any se- 
rious loss, without any desertion from the Spanish 
’ battalions incorporated with his own, and what was of 
more importance, having those battalions much in- 
creased by desertions from the enemy. In short, the 
great object of the expedition had been attained, the 
plan of relieving Zaragoza was entirely frustrated, 
and the organization of an efficient Spanish force 
retarded. ; 

3°. Moncey could hardly have expected to succeed 
against the town of Valencia; for to use Napoleon's 
words ‘a city, with eighty thousand inhabitants, 
barricadoed streets, and artillery placed at the gates, 
cannot be TAKEN BY THE COLLAR.’ 

4°, General Frere’s useless march to Requeiia 
was very hurtful to the French; and the duke of 
Rovigo was rated by the emperor for his want of 
judgment upon the occasion: ‘ It was a folly,’ the 
latter writes, ‘to dream of reinforcing Moncey, be- 
cause if that marshal failed in taking the city by a 
sudden assault, it became an affair of artillery ; and 
twenty thousand men, more or less, would not enable 
him to succeed.’ ‘ Frere could do nothing at Va- 
lencia, but he could do a great deal at San Clemente; 
because from that post he could support either Madrid 
or géneral Dupont.’ 

5°. Moncey was slightly blamed by the emperor 
for not halting within a day’s march of Valencia, in 
order to break the spirit of the people, and make 
them feel the weight of the war; but this opinion was 
probably formed upon an imperfect knowledge of the 


local details. The imarshal’s line of operations from 
; H 
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Book Cuenca was infested by insurgent bands, his ammu~ 
1 ae ‘ 
—— nition was nearly exhausted, he could hear nothing 
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of Chabran’s division, and the whole force of Murcia 
was collecting upon his flank and rear. The country 
behind him was favourable for his adversaries, and 
his army was encumbered by a number of wounded 
men; it was surely prudent, under such circum- 
stances, to open his communication again with Ma- 
drid as quickly as possible. 

By some authors, the repulse at Valencia has been 
classed with the inglorious defeat of Dupont at 
Baylen, but there was a wide difference between 
those events, the generals, and the results. Mon- 
cey, although an old mau, was vigorous, active, and 
decided, and the check he reccived produced little 
effect. Dupont was irresolute, slow, and incapable, 
if not worse, as I shall hereafter show; but before 
describing his campaign, I must narrate the opera- 
tions of the Gallician army. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OPERATIONS OF BESSIERES AGAINST BLAKE AND 
CUESTA, 


Wuite the moveable columns of Bessieres’ corps 
ranged over the Asturian and Biscayan mountains, 
and dispersed the insurgent patriots of those pro- 
vinces, Cuesta, undismayed by his defeat at Cabezon, 
collected another army at Benevente, and, in concert 
with the Gallician forces, prepared to advance again 
towards Burgos. 

Filanghieri had organized an army in Gallicia 
without difficulty, because the abundant supplies 
poured in from England were heginning to be felt, 
and patriotism is never more efficacious than when 
supported by large sums of money. Taranco’s sol- 
diers joined to the garrisons of Ferrol and Coruiia 
were increased, by new levies, to twenty-five thou- 
sand men, organized in four divisions, and being 
well equipped, and provided with a considerable 
train of artillery, were assembled at Manzanal, a 
strong post in the mountains, twelve miles behind 
Astorga. 

The situation of that city offered great advantages 
to the Spaniards; the old Moorish walls which sur- 
rounded it were complete, and susceptible of being 
strengthened, so as to require a regular siege ; but a 
siege could not be undertaken by a smal] foree, while 
the army of Gallicia was entrenched at Manzanal, and 
while Cuesta remained at Benevente ; neither could 


Bessieres, with any prudence, attack the Gallicians at 
He 
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Manzanal while Cuesta was at Benevente, and while 
Astorga contained a strong garrison. Filanghieri 
appears to have had some notion of its value, for he 
commenced forming an entrenched camp. in the 
mountgins ; but being slain by his soldiers, don 
Joachim Blake succeeded to the command, and 
probably fearing a similar fate if the army remained 
stationary, left one division at Manzanal, and with 
the remainder marched towards Benevente to unite 
with Cuesta. 

On the French side, marshal Bessieres collected 
his scattered columns at Palencia; his plan, founded 
upon. instructions from Bayonne, was to make a 
rapid, movement against: Guesta, in the hope of 
beating him, while Blake was still behind Leon ; 


Oreration® then wheeling to his right, to attack and drive the 
Napoleon's Gallicians back to the mountains, to overrun the flat 
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country with his numerous cavalry, to open a com~ 
munication with Portugal, and after receiving certain 
reinforcements then preparing for him, to subdué® 
Gallicia, or assist Junot, as might seem most fitting 
at the time. 

At this period the king was on his journey to 
Madrid, and the military system of Napoleon. was 
brought to its first great crisis; for unless Bessieres 
was succeseful, there could be no.sure footing for the 
French in the capital, and.as Madrid was the base of 
Moncey’s and Dupont’s operations, the farther pro- 
secution of their plans depended upon the result of 
the approaching struggle in the plains of Leon. 
Napoleon, foreseeing this crisis, had directed Savary 
to occupy Segovia, to send general Gobert’s division 
to Valladolid, and to hold Vedel’s and Frere’s, the 
one in La Mancha, a few marches from the capital, 
and the-other at San Clemente, a central point con- 
necting Moncey, Dupont, and Madrid. But Savary.. 
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unable to estimate justly the relies importance of ¢ CHAP. 


the different operations, sent Vedel and Gobert into iu 
Andalusia to reinforce Dupont, when he should 
rather have recalled the latter to the northern side 
of the Sierra Morena; he caused Frere, as we have 
seen, to quit San Clemente, and march by Requefia 
against Valencia, at the moment when Moncey was 
retiring from that city through Murcia to San 
Clemente, and thus dispersed and harassed his re- 
serves by long marches to the south without any 
definite object, when the essential interests were 
at stake in ‘the north. Now, struck’ with fear at 
the approach of Cuesta and Blake, whose’ armies 
he had hitherto disregarded, he precipitately re- 
called Frere, Vedel, Gobert, and even Dupont, to 
Madrid, too late to take part with Bessieres in the 
coming battle, but exactly timed to frustrate Mon- 
eey’s projects, and, as we shall hereafter find, to en- 
sure the ruin of Dupont. In this manner, steering 
his vessel before every wind that blew, he could not 
fail of storms. 

Greatly was Napoleon discontented with these 
errors; he relied, and with reason, on the ability of 
Bessieres for a remedy, but to Savary he ‘sent the 
following instructions, dated the 13th of July : 

‘ The “rench affairs in Spain would be in an 
ewcellent state if Gobert's division had marched upon 
Valladolid, and Frere’s had occupied San Clemente, 
with a moveable column, three or.four marches upon 
the route of general Dupont. Gobert having been 
directed upon Dupont, Frere being with Moncey, 
harassed and enfeebled by marches and counter- 
marches, the position of the French army is become 
less advantageous. 

‘ Marshal -Bessieres is this day at Medina del 
Rio Seco with fifteen thousand men, infantry, ea- 
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—__ Benevente, open a communication with Portugal, 
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drive the rebels into Gallicia, and seize upon Leon, 
If his operations succeed thus, and in a brilliant 
manner, the position of the French army will again 
be as gpod as it was. 

‘If general Cuesta retires from Benevente with- 
out fighting, he will move by Zamora and Salamanca 
to gain Avila and Segovia, certain that then Bes- 
sieres cannot pursue him, as, in that case, he would 
be menaced by the army of Gallicia, whose advanced 
guard is at Leon. The general who commands at 
Madrid must then be able to-assemble six or. seven 
thousand men and march upon Cuesta; the citadel 
of Segovia must be occupied by three or four hun~ 
dred convalescents, with some guns and six weeks 
biscuit. It was a great fault not to have occupied 
this citadel when the major-general ordered it ; of 
all the possible positions, Segovia is the most dan- 
gerous for the army ; the capital of a province, | 
situated between two routes, it deprives the army of 
all its communications, and the enemy once posted - 
in the citadel, the French army cannot dislodge 
him. Three or four hundred convalescents, a good 
commandant, and a squad of artillery, will render 
the castle of Segovia impregnable for some time, and 
will insure to the army the important position of 
Segovia. 

‘If general Cuesta throws himself into Gallicia 
without fighting or suffering a defeat, the position 
of the army will become better ; of course it will be 
still better if he does so after having suffered a 
defeat. : 

‘ If marshal Bessieres faces Cuesta at Benevente 
without attackine him. or if he is reniuleed Jy Bim 
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hold the enemy in check as* long as possible ; he — 
could, perhaps, be reinforced with the three thousand wimpuss 
troops of the line which accompany the king, but hh , 
then there would be no room for hesitation. Tf 
Bessieres retires without a battle, he must be rein= 
JSorced instantly with six thousand men. he re- 
treats after a battle wherein he has suffered great 

loss, it will be necessary to make great dispositions ; 

to recall Frere, Gobert, Caulaincourt, and Wedel 

by forced marches to Madrid ; to withdraw Dupont 

into the Sierra Morena, or even bring him nearer — 

to Madrid (keeping him always, however, seven or 
eight marches off), then erush Cuesta and all the 
Gallician arm wy, while Dupont will serve as an ad- 
vanced guard to hold the army of Andalusia in 
check. 

Before Bessieres could collect his troops, Blake 
effected a junction with Cuesta at Benevente, and 
three plans were open to those generals. 

1°. To remove into the mountains, and take a posi- 
tion covering Gallicia. 

2. To maintain the head of the Gallician army in 
advance of Astorga, while Cuesta, with his Castilians, 
pushing by forced marches through Salamanca and 
Avila, reached Segovia. 

8°. To advance farther into the plains, and try the 
fate of a battle. 

This last plan was rash, seeing that Bessieres was 
well provided with horsemen, an@ that the Spaniards 
had scarcely any; but Cuesta, assuming the chief 
command, left a division at Benevente to protect his 
stores, and advanced, much against Blake’s wishes, 
with twenty-five thousand infantry (regular troops), a 
few hundred cavalry, and from twenty to thirty pieces 
of artillery, in the direction of Palencia. His march, 
as we have seen, dismayed Savary. To use Napo- 
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.B00K. leon’s exfiressions, he who had been ‘ hitherto acting 
a as if the army of Gallieia was not in ewistence, now 
July. acted ‘ as if Bessieres was already beaten ; but that 
marshal, firn and experienced, rather than risk an 
saction, of such importance with insufficient means, 
withdrew even the garrison from the important post 
of St. Ander, and having quickly collected fifteen 
thousand men and thirty pieces of artillery at Palencia, 
” moved forward on the 12th of July to the encounter. 
His line of battle consisted of two divisions of in- 
’ fantry, one of light cavalry, and twenty-four guns, his 
' reserve was formed of four battalions and some horse 
grenadiers of the imperial guards, with six pieces of 

artillery. feeb. 38 ike. |* mite ade ; 
es The 13th he halted at Ampudia and Torre de Mor- 
Bessieres’ MHOJon, from thence advancing on the 14th in two 
Operations. columns, he drove in an advanced. guard of one hun- 
dred and fifty Spanish cavalry, and arrived about nine 
o'clock in front of Rio Seco, where Cuesta’s army was 
drawn up like some heavy domestic animal awaiting 

the spring of an active wild beast. 


BATTLE OF RIO SECO. 


The first line of the Spaniards was posted along 
the edge of a step of land, with an abrupt fall towards 
the French; the heaviest guns were distributed along 
the front. The second line, composed of the best 
troops, strengthened, or rather weakened, by seven- 
teen or eighteen thousand peasants, was displayed at 
a great distance behind the first; the town of Rio 
Seco was in rear of the centre. 

Bessieres was at first startled at their numbers, 

. and doubted if he should attack; but soon perceiving 
‘the vice of Cuesta’s disposition, he ordered general 
Lasalle to make a feint against the front with the light 
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cavalry, while he himself marehing ‘obliquely to the @nar.<, 
right, ottstretched the left of the Spaniards, afid sud-: i. } 
denly thrust Merle’s and Mouton’s divisions and the 188: 
imperial guards, horse and foot, between their lines, 

and threw the first into confusion; at that moment* 
Lasalle charged furiously, the Spanish fromt went Journal of 
down at once, and fifteen hundred dead bodies Centon: 
strewed the field. The victor’s ranks were disor- 

dered, and Cuesta made a gallant effort to retrieve 

the day, for, supported by the fire of all his remaining 
artillery, he fell with ‘his second line upon the French, 

and his right wing brealsing in boldly, took six guns ; 

but his left hung back, and the flank of the right was 
exposed. Bessieres, with great readiness, imme- 

diately charged on this naked flank with Merle’s 
division and the horse grenadiers, while the fourteenth 
provisionary regiment made head against the front; 

a fierce short struggle ensued; the Spaniards were 
overborne, were broken and dispersed : meanwhile the 

first line rallied in the town of Rio Seco, but were a 

second time defeated by Mouton’s division, and fled 

over the plains, pursued by the light cavalry and inia.- 
suffering severely in their flight..: . 

Five or six thousand Spaniards were killed and Mr Stuart's 
wounded on the field, twelve hundred prisoners, P#?e™ 
eighteen guns, and a great store of ammunition, re- 
mained in the hands of the French, and the vanquished 
sought safety in all directions, but chiefly on the side 
of Benevente.. Blake and Cuesta separated in wrath 
with each other, the former making for the mountains 
of Galicia, and the latter towards Leon, while the 
division left at Benevente dispersed. The French, 
who had lost fifty killed and three hundred wounded, 
‘remained at Rio Seco all the 15th; the 16th they | 
advanced to Benevente, where they found many, , 
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The comngunication with Portugal was now open, 
and Bessieres at first resolved to give his hand to 
Junot ; but hearing that the fugitives were likely to 
rally on the side of Leon, he pursued them by the 
roud of Villa-fere. On his march, learning that 
Cuesta was gone to Mayorga, he turned aside to that 
placé, and on the 22d captured there another great 
collection of stores ; for, the Spanish general, with the 
usual improvidence of his nation, had established all 
his magazines in the open tofyns of the flat country. 

After this Bessieres entered the city of Leon and 
remained there until the 29th, during which time he 
féceived the submission of the municipality, and pre- 
pared to carry the war into Gallicia. The junta of 


“Castile and Leon, whose power had hitherto been 


restrained by Cuesta, now retired to Puente-Ferrada 
and assumed supreme authority, and the quarrel 
between the generals becoming rancorous, they 
sided with Blake. ‘This appeared to Bessieres a 
favourable oceasion to tamper with the fidelity ot 
those chiefs; he sent his prisoners back, and endea- 
voured, by offering the viceroyalty of Mexico to the 
one; by reasoning on the hopeless state of the in- 
surrection, and by the promise of rank and honours to 
the other, toshake the loyalty of both; but neither 
would listen to him. 

This failing, he marched to Puente Orvigo the 
31st, intending to break into Gallicia, but he was 
suddenly recalled from thence to protect the retreat 
of the king from Madrid. Dupont had surrendered 
with a whole army in Andalusia, the court was in 
consternation, the victory of Rio Seeo was rendered 
fruitless; and Bessieres, retracing his steps to Ma- 
yorga, took a defensive position near that town. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


l*. As Blake was overruled by Cuesta, he is not 
responsible for the errors of this short campaign ; but 
the faults were gross on both sides, and it seems dif- 
fieult to decide whether Savary or Cuesta made the 
greatest number. 

2. If Savary had sent Gobert's division to Val- 
Jadolid, Bessieres would have had twenty-two thou- 
sand men and forty pieces of artillery in the field; a 
force not at all too great, when it is considered that 
the fate of three Freach armies depended upon 
a battle to which Cuesta might have brought at 
least double that number. ‘The latter having de- 
termined upon an offensive movement, disregarded 
the powerful cavalry of his enemy, chose a field of 
battle precisely in the country where that arm would 
have the greatest advantage, and when he should 
have brought every man to bear upon the quarter 
which he did attack, displayed his ignorance of the 
art of war, by fighting the battle of Rio Seco with 
twenty-five thousand men only ; leaving ten thou- 
sand disciplined troops guarding positions in his rear, 
which could not be approached until he himself was 
first beaten. Neither was the time well chosen for 
his advance ; had he waited a few days the port of St. 
Ander would have been attacked by eight English 
frigates and a detachment of Spanish troops under the 
command of general da Ponte; an enterprise that 
would have distracted and weakened Bessieres, but 
which was relinquished in consequence of the battle 
of Rio Seco. 
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3°. Once united to Blake, Cuesta’s real base of 


operations was Gallicia, and he should have kept all 
his stores within the mountains, and not have heaped 
them up in the open towns of the flat country, exposed 
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nook to the marauding parties of the enemy, or covered, as 
"in. the case of Benevente, by strong detachnients 
which weakened his troops in the field and confined 
him to a particular line of operations in the plain. 
4°, The activity and good sense of marshal Bes- 
sieres overbulanced the errors of Savary ;. the victory 
of Rio Seco was of infinite importance, because as we 
have seen a defeat in that quarter would have shaken 
the -French military system to its centre; it would 
also have obliged the king, then on his journey to 
Madrid, to halt at Vittoria, until the distant divisions 
of the army were recalled to the capital, and a power- 
ful effort made to crush the victorious enemy. Napo- 
leon’s observations are full of strong expressions of 
discontent at the imprudence of his leutenant— 
«A check given to Dupont, he says, ‘ would have a 
slight effect, but a wound received by Bessieres would 
give a locked jaw to the whole army. Not an in- 
habitant of Madrid, not a peasant of the valleys that 
does not feel that the affairs of Spain are involved in 
the affair of Bessieres ; how unfortunate, then, that 
in such a great event you have wilfully given the 
enemy twenty chances against yourself’ When he 
heard of the victory, he exclaimed, that it was the bat- 
tle of Almanza, and that Bessieres had saved Spain. 
The prospect was indeed very promising ; the king 
had arrived in Madrid, bringing with him the veteran 
brigade of general Rey and some French guards, and 
all fears upon the side of Leon being allayed, the 
affairs of Andalusia alone remained of doubtful issue; 
Napoleon's for Zaragoza, hard pushed by Verdier, was upon the 
‘Appendix; point of destruction, in despite of the noble courage of 
No.3. the besieged. Nor did the subjugation of Andalusia 
appear in reason a hard task, seeing that Moncey was 
then at San Clemente, and from that point threatened 
VWeloneia withant Jasinc the nower of sueccourims 
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Dupont; while Frere’s and Caulaiicourt’s troops were 
disposable for any operation, The French army pos- 
sessed the centre, and the Spaniards were dispersed 
upon a variety of points on the circumference with- 
out any connexion with éach other, and in force only 
upon the side of Andalusia. 

5°. The great combinations of the French’ em- 
peror were upon the point of being crowned with 
success, When a sudden catastrophe overturned his 
able calculations and raised the sinking hopes of the 
Spaniards. It was the campaign in Andalusia which 
produced such important effects, and it offers one'of 
the most interesting and curious examples recorded. by 
history of the vicissitudes of war; for there, disorder, 
unaccompanied by superior valour, triumphed over 
discipline ; inexperienced officers were successful 
against practised generals, and a fortuitous combina- 
tion of cireumstances enabled the Spaniards, without 
any skill, to defeat in one day an immense plan, wisely 
arranged, embracing a variety of interests, and until 
that moment happily conducted in all its parts. This 
blow, which felled Joseph from his throne, marked 
the French army with a dishonourable’sear, the more 
conspicuous, because it was the only oe of its nume- 
rous wounds that misbecame it. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
OPERATIONS IN ANDALUSIA. 


BOOK Dupont was ordered to march against Cadiz with a 
RE force composed of the Spanish, Swiss regiments of 
Preux and Reding; Barbou's division of French in- 


Journal of 
Dupont’s fantry; Fresia’s division of cavalry ; a marine battalion 


Moe of the imperial guards, and eighteen pieces of artillery. 
Three thousand infantry, five hundred cavalry, and 
ten’ guns, were to join him at Seville, from the armye 
of Portugal; three other Swiss regiments were in 
Andalusia, and it was expected that both they and the 
troops at San Roque would join the French army. 

In the latter end of May he traversed La Mancha, 
entered the Sierra Morena by the pass of Despenas 
Perros, and proceeded by Carolina and Baylen to An- 
dujar, where he arrived the 2d of June. There he’ was 
informed that a supreme junta of government was 
established at Seville, that minor juntas ruled in Gra~ 
nada, Jaen, and Cordoba, that war was formally de- 
clared against the French, that the whole of Andalusia 
was in arms and the Swiss regiments ranged under 
the Spanish banners: lastly, that general Avril, com- 
manding the detachment expected from Portugal, 
had halted in Tavora, and was preparing to return 
to Lishon. 

Alarmed Dy this intelligence, Dupont wrote to 
Murat and Savary to demand reinforcements, and in 
the mean time closed up the rear of his columns, and 
established an. hospital in Andujar. "The 6th he 
crossed the Guadalquivir, and continued his march 
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doen Cordoba, following the left bank of the river. cHAP. 


Two leagues from that ancient city the road recrossed 
the Quadalquivir by a long stone bridge, at the far- 
thest end of which stood the village of Aleolea. The 
French general arrived there at daybreak on the 7th, 
but his further progress was opposed by the Spanish 
general Echevaria, who had fortified the head of 
the bridge, placed twelve guns in battery on the 
right bank, and was prepared to dispute the passage, 
with a force, composed of three thousand regulars, 
supported by ten thousand new levies and smugglers. 
A small reserve remained in a camp close to Cor- 
doba, and a cloud of armed peasants from the side of 
Juen were gathered on the hills behind the French 
army, ready to fall on its rear when the bridge should 

e attacked. 

~ Dupont having observed this disposition, placed 
the cavalry, the Swiss regiments, and the marine bat- 
talion in reserve facing to the hills, and with the 
division of Barbou stormed the head of the bridge. 
The Spaniards, making a feeble resistance, were 
driven across the river, and their whole line imme- 
diately fled to the camp at Cordoba. The multitude 
on the hills descended during the battle, but were 
"beaten back by the cavalry with loss, and the French 
general, leaving the marine battalion at Alcolea to 
secure the bridge, marched with the rest of his forces 
to complete the victory. At his approach the Spa- 
niards, abandoning their new position, took refuge in 
the town, and being summoned to surrender, opened 
a fire of musketry from the walls ; whereupon the 
French, bursting the gates with their field-pieces, 
broke in, and after a short and confused fight 
Echevaria’s men fled along the Seville road, pur- 
sued by the cavalry. As the inhabitants took no 
part in the contest, and received the French with- 
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BOOK out any signs of aversion, the first disorders atten- 
1. dant on the action were immediately suppressed, 
3808. the town was protected from pillage, and 
fixing his quarters there, sent patroles as far as Ecija 
without finding an enemy. 

Tn Seville the news of this disaster, and the arrival 
of fugitives, struck such a terror, that the junta were 
only prevented from retiring to Cadiz by their dread 
of the populace, and even entertained thoughts of 

Nellerto. abandoning Spain altogether, and fiying to South 
America, Castajios, who a few days before had been 
decfared captain-general of the armies, was at this 
time in march with seven thousand troops of the line 
from San Roque; being called to Seville, he arrived 
there on the 9th, and after a short conference with 
the junta, proceeded to take the command of Eche- 
varia’s forces. The greater part of these were ‘re- 
assembled at Carmona, but in suckt confusion and so 
moody that Castafios returned immediately, and havin 
persuaded the president Saavedra to accompany him, 
fixed his *head-quarters at Utrera; there he gathered 
two or three thousand regulars from the nearest gar- 
risons, and directing the new levies to repair to him, 
hastened the merch of his own men from San Roque. 

SirH. Dal- He also pressed general Spencer to disembark, and 

Baue’ take up a position with the British forces at Xeres ; 
but Spencer, for reasons hereafter to be mentioned, 
sailed to Ayamonte,—a circumstance that augmented 
a general distrust of the English prevailing at the 
time, and which was secretly fomented by Morla, 
and by several members of the junta. 

At this moment Andalusia was lost, if Dupont had 
advanced, his inactivity saved it: instead of pushing 
his victory, he wrote to Savary for reinforcements, 
and to general Avril, desiring that he would without 
delay come to his assistance, but he himself remained 
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in Cordoba,: overwhelmed with imaginary dangers and cmap. 
difficulties; for although Castaiios had in a few days Vill 
colleged at Carmona and Utrera seven or eight thou- 708 
sand regulars, and above fifty thousand new levies; 
and although Dupont’s letters. were intercepted and 
brought to him; such was the condition of affairs that, 
resigning all thoughts of making a stand, he had, 
under the pretence of completing the defences of 
Cadiz, embarked the heavy artillery and stores at Appendis, 
Seville; and was prepared, if Dupont should advance, N°! 
to burn the timbers and harness of his field artillery, 
and retreat to Cadiz. Ai ; 
Meanwhile, continuing the organization of his 
forces; he filled up the old regiments with -new levies, 
and formed fresh battalions, in which he was assisted 
by two foreigners; the marquis de Coupigny, a crafty 
French emigrant, of some experience in war, and 
Reding, a Swiss, ‘a bold, enterprising, honest man, 
but without judgment, and of very moderate talents 
as un officer, Castatios wished to adopt a defensive 
plan; to make Cadiz-his place of arms, and to form 
an entrenched camp, where he hoped to be joined 
by ten or twelve thousand British troops, ‘and, in: 
security, to organize and discipline a large army ; 
@but, in reality, he had ‘merely the name and the 
troubles of a commander-in-chief, without the power, 
Mora was his enemy, and the junta,’ containing sir H. Dak 
men determined to use their authority for their-own Pan 
emolument and the gratification of private enmity, 
were jealous lest Castaiios should control their pro- 
ceedings, and thwarted him; humouring the caprice 
and insolence of the populace, and meddling with 
affairs foreign to the matter in hand. 
As the numbers at Utrera inereased, the general 
confidence augmented, and a retreat was no longer 


contemplated: plans were laid to surround Dupont 
Vou, I. 7 
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BOOK in Cordoba; one detachment of peasants, commanded 

—__. by regular officers, was sent to occupy the passes of 

1808, the Sierra Morena, leading into Estremadurag an- 

other marched from Grenada, accompanied by a re- 

giment of the line, to seize Carolina, and cut off the 

communication with La Mancha; a third, under 

colonel Valderaiios, proposed to attack the French 

in Cordoba without any assistance, and this eager- 

ness for action was increased by a knowledge of the 

situation of affairs in Portugal, and by rumours ex- 

aggerating the strength of Filanghieri and Cuesta. 

It was believed that the latter had advanced to Valla- 

dolid, and offered Murat the option of abiding an 

attack, or retiring immediately to France by stated 

marches, and that, alarmed at Cuesta’s power, the 
grand duke was fortifying the Retiro. : 

These reports, 60 congenial to the wishes and va- 
nity of the Andalusians, caused the plan proposed 
by Castatios to be rejected; and when Dupont’s 
despatches, magnifying his own danger, and pressing 
in the most urgent manner for reinforcements, were 
again intercepted and brought to head-quarters, it 
was resolved to attack Cordoba immediately; but 
Dupont’s fears outstripped their impatience. After 
ten days of inactivity, by which he lost the imme 
diate fruit of his victory at Alcolea,—the lead in 
an offensive campaign, and all the imposing moral 
force of the French reputation in arms, finding 

eJournal of that, instead of receiving direct reinforcements from 
Paes ioy Savary, he must wait until Moncey, having first sub- 
dued Valencia, could aid him by the circuitous route 

of Murcia, Dupont resolved to fall back to Andujar. 

Napoleon's LHe commenced his retreat the 17th of June, being 
pendix AP followed as far as Carpio by the advanced guard of 
Kol, the Andalusians, under general Coupigny. Along 
the line of march, and in the town of Andujar, 
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where he arrived the evening of the 18th, he found cHap. 
terrible proofs of Spanish ferocity; his stragglers V2, 
had Ween assassinated, and his hospital taken, the ae 
sick,. the medical attendants, the couriers, the staff ham. 
officers, in fine, all who had the misfortune to be Darmal of 
weaker than the insurgents, were butchered, with Foy's 
circumstances of extraordinary barbarity ; upwards oe. 
of four hundred men had perished in this miserable Conquétes. 
manner since the fight of Alcolea. The fate of 
colonel René was horrible: he had been sent on a 
mission to Portugal previous to the breaking out of 
hostilities, and was on his return, travelling in the 
ordinary mode, without arms, attached to no army, 
engaged in no operations of war, but heing recog- 

nised ag a Frenchman he was seized, mutilated, and 

then placed between two planks and sawed alive. 

Dupont now collected provisions, and prepared to 
maintain himself’ in Andujar until he should be rein- 
forced; but wishing to punish the city of Jaen, from 
whence the bands had come that murdered his sick, 
he sent captain Baste, a naval officer, with a batta- 
lion of infantry and some cavalry, to accomplish that 
object. The French soldiers, inflamed by the bar- 
barity of their enemies, inflicted a severe measure of 
retaliation, for it is the nature of cruelty to reproduce 
itself in war; and for this reason, although the virtue 
of clemency is to all persons becoming, it is pecu- 
liarly so to an officer, the want of it leading to so 
many and such great evils. 

The Andalusian army remaining quiet, Dupont, 
who knew that general Vedel, with a division of in- | 
fantry, escorting a large convoy for the army, was 
marching through La Mancha, sent captain Baste 
with a second detachment to-clear the pass of Des- 
pefias Perros, which was occupied by insurgents and _ 


smugglers from Grenada to the number of three 
I2 
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thousand : the pass itself was of incredible strength, 
and the Spaniards had artillery, and were partially 
entrenched ; but their commander, a colonel wf the 
line, deserted to the enemy, and before Baste could 
arrive, Vedel forced the road witffout difficulty and 
reached Carolina. He posted a detachment there to 
keep open the communication with La Mancha, and 
then descended himself to Baylen, a small town six- 
teen miles from Andujar. 

Meanwhile other insurgents from Grenada having 
arrived at Jaen were preparing to move by the Lin- 
hares road to Carolina and Despefias Perros. Ge- 
neral Cassagne, with a brigade of Vedel’s division, 
marched against them the Ist of July, and after 
fighting on the 2nd and 3d, took possession of Jaen, 
and drove the Grenadans back with considerable 
slaughter, but lost two hundred men himself, and 
returned on the 5th to Baylen. Notwithstanding 
these successes, and that Vedel brought reinforce- 
ments for Barbou’s division and the cavalry, Dupont’s 
fears increased. His position at Andujar covered the 
main road from Seville to Carolina: but eight miles 
lower down the river it could be turned by the 
bridge of Marmolexo; sixteen miles higher up by the 
roads leading from Jaen to the ferry of Mengibar ant 
Baylen; and beyond that line by roads from Jaen 
and Grenada to Uzeda, Linhares, and the passes 
of El Rey and Despefias Perros. The dryness 
of the season rendered the Guadalquivir fordable 
in many places; the regular force under Castafios 
was daily increasing in strength, the population 
around was actively hostile, and the young French 
soldiers were drooping under privations and the heat 
of the climate: six hundred were in hospital, and the 
whole were discouraged. It is in such situations that 
the worth of a veteran is found; in battle the ardour 
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of youth often appears to shame the cool indifference CHAP. 


of the old soldier, but when the strife is between the 
maliae of fortune and fortitude, between human en- 
durance and accumulating hardships, the veteran 
becomes truly f@tmidable, when - the young soldier 
resigns himself to despair. 

After the actions at Jaen, Vedel posted general 
Leger Bellair's brigade at the ferry of Mengibar, and 
remained tranquil until the 13th, when Bellair’s posts 
beyond the Guadalquivir were driven across, and on 
the 15th, Gobert, who should have been at Rio Seco 
with Bessieres, arrived at Baylen with a-division of 
infantry and some cuirassiers. Vedel then advanced 
towards Mengibar, and it was full time, for the 
Spanish army was on the opposite bank of the river. 
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July. 


When Dupont’s retreat from Cordoba had. frus- Whitting- 
trated the plan of the Spaniards to surround him, Gomis 
Castaiios returned to his old project of a rigorous roe 


defensive system. The junta at first acquiesced, but 
being unsettled in their policy, and getting intel- 
ligence of Vedel’s march, they ordered Castaiios to 
attack Dupont at Andujar before the reinforcements 
could arrive. ‘Ihe regular troops were about twenty-~ 
five thousand infantry, and two thousand cavalry ; a 
‘very heavy train of artillery, and large bodies of 
armed peasantry, commanded by officers of the line, 
attended the army; the numbers varying from day 
to day, but the whole multitude that advanced 
towards the Guadalquivir could not have been less 
than fifty thousand men; hence the intelligence 
that Vedel had actually arrived did not much: allay 
the general fierceness. Castaiios, however, was less 
sanguine than the rest, and learning that Spencer had 


just returned to Cadiz with his-division, he once more Inia. 


requested him’to land and advance to Xeres, to afford 
a point of retreat in the event of a disaster: the Eng- 
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lish general consented to disembark, but refused to 


—l__ advance farther than Port St. Mary. 
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The lst of July the Spanish army occupied a, posi- 
tion extending from Curpio to Poreufias ; the 11th, a 
council of war being held, it was résolved that Red~ 
ing’s division should cross the Guadalquivir at the 
ferry of Mengibar, and gain Baylen; that Coupigny 
should cross at Villa Nueva, and support Reding ; 
and that Castatios, with the other two divisions, 
advancing to the heights of Argonilla, should attack 
Andujar in front, while Reding and Coupigny should 
descend from Baylen and attack it in the rear. 
Some detachments of light troops under colonel Cruz 
were also ordered to pass the Guadalquivir by Mar- 
molexo, and to seize the passes leading through the 
Morena to Estremadura. 

The 18th, Reding, with the first division, and 
three or four thousand peasantry, marched towards 
Mengibar, and Coupigny, with the second division, 
took the road of Villa Nueva. ‘The 15th, Castafios 
crowned the heights of Argonilla, in front of Andujar, 
with two divisions of infantry, and a multitude of 
irregular troops ; Coupigny skirmished with the 
French picquets at Villa Nueva, and Reding at- 
tacked Leger Bellair, but when Vedel came up 
retired. Dupont seeing the heights of Argonilla 
covered with enemies, sent to Vedel for reinforce- 
ments, broke down the bridge of Marmolexo, occu- 
pied his works, including an vld tower on the bridge 
of Andujar, and took a position on the bank of the 
river; his cavalry was on a plain in the rear, with 
detachments watching the fords above and below the 
town. 

The 15th Castafios only cannonaded the bridge, 
but the 16th he while colonel Cruz crossing 
the river near Svith four thousand men, 
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fell upon Dupont’s rear ; Cruz was chased into the CHAR. 
mountains by a single battalion, and meanwhile ey 
Vedel, who had been marching all night, arrived at iy 
Andujar with the greatest part of his division. The 

action then ceased. In this state of things, Reding, 
passing the Guadalquivir, fell upon Leger Bellair at 
Mengibar. Gobert immediately supported the latter; 

the combat became hot; Gobert fell mortally wounded, 

and general Darfour, who succeeded him, retired, 

first to Baylen, and then, finding’ that Reding did 

not follow up his success, gave credit to a report that 

the Spanish general was moving by the Linhares 

road upon Carolina, and marched for that place. - 

While this was passing, Dupont, hearing in the 
evening of the 16th that Mengibar had been forced, 
ordered Vedel to return to Baylen, for the purpose 
of restoring affairs in that quarter ; the instructions 
being, however, vague and complicated, Vedel fol- 
Jowed Darfour, and Reding, who strange to say"had 
never moved from Mengibar, being reinforced by 
Coupigny, seized -Baylen, then throwing out a detach- 
ment on the side of Carolina, drew up in position 
facing Andujar; his force, including armed peasants, 
being about twenty thousand. . 

The armies were thus interlaced in a Singular 
mamier, Dupont between Reding and Castafios, 
Reding between Dupout and Vedel. ‘The affair be- 
came one of time, yet Castafios remained tranquil in 
his camp, and Dupont, although he knew ou the 17th 
of Vedel’s march to Carolina, did not quit Andujar 
until the night of the 18th. His movement was un- 
observed by Castafios, and at day-break he reached 
the Tiedras, a torrent with rugged banks, only two 
miles from Reding’s position, which was strong, 
shaded with* olive-trees, gud intersected by deep 
ravines; Dupont, hoping Vedel would return, 
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BooK passed ‘the Tiedras, and leaving Barbou with a few 
—__ battalions on that stream, to check Castafios if he - 
aly, should arrive during the action, fell on, yet feebly, 

and with few troops; for his march’had bgen unmili- 
tary, and his: best soldiers were aati guarding 
thé baggage, which was mixed with the columns. 
For some time the French appeared to gain ground, 
but fatigued by their night’s work, and unable to force 
the principal points, they became discouraged, the 
Swiss went over fo the Spaniards, and about twelve 
o'clock, after losing two thousand men, killed and 
wounded, Dupont proposed an armisti¢e with a view 
to a convention, and Reding, hard pressed, willingly 
acceded. 
Vedel quitted ‘Carolina at five in the morning of 
the 19th.. The sound of battle became distinct as he 
Foy. advanced, yet he halted at Guaroman, two leagues 
Journal of from’ Baylen, and remained there until three o'clock, 
On nnicns. when, the firing having entirely ceased, he resumed 
MSs. his march, and .coming upon the rear of Reding, 
attacked, and after some fighting, captured two guns 
and made fifteen hundred prisoners; an aide-du- 
camp of Dupont’s then brought him an order to cease’ § 
the attack, when, releasing his prisoners, he awaited 
the restilt of this singular crisis of affairs. 
Whitting- Castafios did not discover Dupont’s. march until 
Corre. eight hours after the latter's departure from Andujar, 
evienee--he sent La Pefia’s division in pursuit, but remained 
himself in that town. La Petia was on the Tiedras 
about five o’clock, and soon after, Villoutray passed 
his posts, going to ask Castafios’ consent to the terms 
accepted by Reding. é 
On the 20th generals Marescot and Chabert came 
tid. to Andujar, being empowered by Dupont to conclude 


a convention. They anded permission for the 
French. army to reti ably upon Madrid, and 
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Castaiios was ready to grant this, but Savary’s letter, OHAP. 


written just before the battle of Rio Seco, to recall ——_ 


Dupont, was’intercepted, and brought at this moment j%% 


to the:Spapish head-quarters. The aspect of affairs 
immediat i changed, and a convention was no longer 
in question. Dupont’s troops were required to lay 
down their arms, and become prisoners of war, on 
condition of being sent by sea to France; Vedel’s 
division to surrender, and be sent to France likewise, 
but not as prisoners of war: without hesitation these 
terms were accepted. 

Meanwhile \Vedel, hearing of this ‘unexpected 
change in the negotiation, retreated to Carolina; 
whereupon, Castafios menaced Dupont with death 
if Vedel did not return, and the latter, on receiving 
his commander’s orders to that effect, did come back 
to Baylen the 22d, and surrendered. ‘Thus above 
eighteen thousand French soldiers laid down their 
arms, before a raw army incapable of resisting half 
that number led by an able man. Nor did this end 
the disgraceful transaction, for Villoutray, as if to 
show how far fear and folly combined will. carry 
then; passed-the Morena with a Spanish escort, and 
gathering up the detachments left by Dupoht in La 
Mancha, even to within, a short distance of 'Poledo, 
sent them to Andujar,as prisoners under the conven- 
tion. Nay, he even informed Castaiios how to cap- 
ture two French battalions that had been left to 
guard the passes into La Mancha, and these un- 
heard-of proceedings were quietly submitted to. by 
men belonging to that army which for fifteen years 
had been the terror of Europe. A proof how much 
the character of soldiers depends upon their imme- 
diate chief. 

The capitulation, shameful, in itself, was shame- 
fully broken. The F an instead of being 


sent to France, were reated, and numbers of 
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Boox them murdered in cold blood, especially at Lebrixa,’ 
—t_. where above eighty officers were massacred in the 
Say, Most cowardly manner.’ Armed only with their 
swords, they kept the assassins for some time at bay, 
and gathering in @ company, upon an open space in 
the town, endeavoured to save their lives, but a fire 
from the neighbouring houses was kept up until the 
last of those unfortunate gentlemen fell. . 
No distinction was made between Dupont’s and 
Vedel’s troops; all who survived the march to Cadiz, 
after being exposed to every species of indignity, 
were cast into the hulks at Cadiz, whence a few 
hundreds escaped, two years afterwards, by cutting 
the cables of their prison-ship, and drifting in a 
storm upon a lee shore: the remainder, transported 
to the desert island of Cabrera, perished by lingering 
torments in such numbers, that few remained alive 
at the termination of the war. Dupont himself was 
permitted to return to France, and to take with him 
all the generals ;. and it is curious: that general 
Vietoireset Privé, who had remonstrated strongly against the 
Conquétes. or yitulation and pressed Dupont on the field to 
force a passage through Reding’s army, was the only 
one left behind. : 
. Dod Thomas Morla, after a vain attempt to involve 
lord Collingwood and sir Hew Dalrymple in the dis- 
graceful . transaction, formally defended the conduct 
of the junta in breaking the capitulation; and he 
soon afterwards betrayed his own country with the 
readiness thut might be expected from his shameless 
conduct on this occasion, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Retum of 1°, The gross amount of Dupont’s corps when it 
the Hench first entered Spain wag about twenty-four thousand 


Appendix. men, with three thousand five hundred horses; of 
these twenty-one thousand were fit for duty. It was 
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afterwards strengthened by a provisionary regiment cHaP, 
3 IIT. 


_ of cuirassiers, a marine battalion: of the guard, and 
the two Swiss regiments of Preux and Reding. It 
could not therefore have been less than twenty-four 


thousand fighting men when Dupont arrived in An- - 


dalusia; and as the whole of Vedel’s, and the greatest 
part of Gobert’s division, had joined before the capi- 
tulation, and that eighteen thousand men laid down 
their arms at Baylen, Dupont must have lost by 
wounds, desertion, and deaths in hospital or the field, 
above five thousand men. - mT . 

2°, The order which directed his corps upon Cadiz 
was despatched from Bayonne before the Spanish 
insurrection broke out; it was therefore strange that 
Dupont should have persevered in his march, when he 
found affairs in such a different state, from that’con- 
templated by Napoleon at the time the instructions 
for this expedition were framed. If the emperor con~ 
sidered it necessary to reinforce the division, which 
marched under Dupont’s own command, with a detach- 
ment from the army in Portugal, before the insur- 
rection broke out, it was evident that he never could 
have intended, that that general should blindly follow 
the letter of his orders, when a great and unexpected 
resistance was opposed to him, and that the detach- 
ment of Portugal wgs unable to effect a junction, 
The march to Cordeba was therefore an error, and it 
was a great errors‘because Dupont confesses in his 
memoir that he “advanced under the conviction that 
his force was too weak to obtain success, and, conse- 
quently, having no object, his operations could only 
lead to a waste of lives. 

3°. At Cordoba, Dupont remained in a state of 
torpor for ten days. This was the second error of a 
series which led to his ruin: he should either have 
followed up his victory and attacked Seville in the 
first moment of consternation, or he should have re- 
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BOOK tired ‘to Andujar while he might do so without the 
\_— appearance of being compelled to it. If he- had 
followed the first plan, the city would inevitably have 
fallen before him, and thus time -would deve been 
guined for the arrival of the second oud third division 
of his corps. 
4°. It may be objected, that ten ‘dinteansl men 
dared not penetrate so far into a hostile country; but 
at Alcolea, Dupont boasts of having defeated forty 
Dupont's thousand men without any loss to himself: from 
ee such armies, then, he had nothing to fear, and the 
very fact of his having pushed his small force be- 
tween the multitudes that he defeated upon the 7th, 
proves that he despised them. .‘ He retired from 
Cordoba,’ he says in his: memoir, ‘ because to fight 
a battle when victory can be of no use, is against all 
discretion ; but to make no use of a victory when it 
is gained, comes to thé- same thing; and he should 
never have moved from Andujar, unless with the de- 
termination of taking Seville. 
5°. Those exrors were, however, redeemable ; the 
position behind the Guadalquivir, the checks given 
to the patriots at Jaen after the arrival of Vedel at 
Carolina upon the 27th, and, above all, the opportune 
junction of Gobert at the moment when Castafios and 
Reding appeared in front of the French line, proved 
that it was not fortune, but common sense, that de- 
serted Dupont. ~The Spanish forces divided, and 
extended from Argonilla to Mengibar, were exposed 
to be beaten in detail; but as their adversary was 
indulgent to them, their false movements were suc- 
cessful, and, amidst the mass of greater errors-on both 
sides, appeared like acts of wisdom. 
6°..At- Mengibar a variety of roads branch off, 
leading to Jaen, to Linhares, to Bayien, and other 
places. From Andujar, a road nearly parallel to the 
Guadalquivir-runs to the ferry of Mengibar, and 
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forms the ‘base of a triangle, of which Baylen may cuap. 
be taken as the apex. From this latter town to the oi 
ferry is about six miles, from the ferry to Andujar is 

about eighteen, from the latter to Baylen the distance 

may be sixteen miles. Fifteen miles above Baylen 

the town of Carolina, situated in the gorge of the 
Sierra Morena, was the point of communication with 

La Mancha, and the line of retreat for the French in 

the event of a defeat ; hence Baylen, not Andujar, 

was the pivot of operations. 

7. The French force was inferior in number to 

that under Castafios, yet Dupont spread his divi- 

sions upon several points. The natural results fol- 
lowed. The Spaniards, although the most unwieldy 

body, took the lead and became the assailants ;. the 
French divisions were worn out by useless marches; 

the orders of their chief were mistaken or disobeyed ; 

one position being forced, another was of necessity 
‘abandoned ; confusion ensued; and finally Dupont Dupont's 
says he surrendered with eighteen thousand men, be- 3{3"™" 
cause his fighting force was reduced to two thousand: 

such an avowal saves the honour of his soldiers, but 
destroys his own reputation as a general. ‘The first 
question to ask is, what became of the remainder? 
Why had he so few when ten thousand of his army 
never fired a shot? It must be confessed that Dupont, 
unless a worse explanation can be given of his con- 

duct, was incapable to the last degree. 

8°. There were two plans, either of which promised 

a reasonable chance of success, under the circumstances 
in which the French army was placed on the 14th. 

Ist. To abandon Andujar, send all the incumbrances 

into La Mancha, secure the passes, unite the fighting 
men at Carolina, and fall in one mass upon the first 
corps of Spaniards that advanced: the result of such 

an attack could hardly have been doubtful; but if, 
contrary to all probability, the Spaniards had been 
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Book successful, the retreat of the French was open and 
—_ safe. ly. To secure Carolina by a detachment, 
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and placing small bodies in observation at Andujar 
and the ferry of Mengibar, to unite the army on the 
15th at Baylen, and in that central position await 
the enemy. If the two corps of the Spanish army 
had presented themselves simultaneously upon both 
roads, the position was strong for battle, and the 
retreat open; if one approached before the other, 
cach might have been encountered and crushed sepa- 
rately. Dupont had a force more than sufficient for 
this object, and fortune was not against him. 

9°. The direction in which Reding marched was 
good, but it should have been followed by the whole 
army. The heights of Argonilla would have screened 
the march of Castaiios, and a few troops with some 
heavy guns left in front of the bridge of Andujar, 
would have sufficed to occupy Dupont’s attention. If 
the latter general had attacked Castafios upon the 
morning of the 16th, when Vedel’s division arrived 
from Baylen, the twelve thousand men thus united 
by accident, would easily have overthrown the two 
Spanish divisions in front of Andujar; and Reding, 
if he had lost an hour in retreating to Jaen, might 
have been taken in flank by the victorious troops, 
and in front by Gobert, and so destroyed. Instead of 
availing himself of this opening, the French general 
sent Vedel back to Baylen, and followed himself two 
days after; being encountered by Reding, he vainly 
hoped that the divisions (which with so much pains 
he had dispersed) would reunite to relieve him from 
his desperate situation; it is difficult to say why those 
divisions did not arrive during the battle, and more 
difficult to assign to each person a just portion of cen- 
sure where all were to blame. 

10°. In the action, Dupont clung tenaciously to 
the mniserable system of dividing his forces; his only 
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chance of safety was to force Reding before Castafios CHAR. 


could arrive upon the Tiedras; it was théfore a 
wretched misapplication of rules to have a reserve 
watching that torrent, and to fight a formal battle 
with a first and second line and half a dozen puny 
columns of attack. An energetic officer would have 
formed his troops in a dense mass, and broken at 
once through the opposing force gupon the weakest 
point; there are few armies so good, that such an as- 
sault would not open a passage through them; seven 
thousand infantry with cavalry and artillery is a 
powerful column of attack, and the Spanish line 
could not have withstood it for a moment. The battle 
should have been one of half an hour; Dupont, by 
his ridiculous evolutions, made it one of ten hours, 
and yet so badly did the patriots fight, that in all 
that time not a single prisoner or gun fell into their 
hands, und the fact of Reding’s entering at all into a 
convention, proves his fears for the final result, It is 
truly astonishing that Dupont, who, from his rank, 
must have been well acquainted with Napoleon's 
Italian campaigns, should have caught so little of the 
spirit of his master. And then the capitulation of 
Vedel after his retreat was actually effected! Vedel, 
who might have given battle and disputed the victory 
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by himself without any great imprudence ! Joseph Appendix, 
called Dupont’s capitulation, a ‘defection ;’ perhaps N° * 


he was right. 

11°. Castaiios, although active in preparation, dis- 
covered but little talent in the field ; his movements 
were slow, uncertain, and generally false; the at- 
tempt to turn the French position at Andujar by 
detaching four thousand men across the river, was ill 
conceived and badly supported ; it was of that class 


of combinatidns to which the separate march of’ 


Reding’s corps belonged. ‘To the latter general the 
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‘pook chief honour of the victory is due; yet, if. Vedel had 
—__ returned from Carolina upon the 19th, with the 
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rapidity which the occasion required, Reding would 
have repented taking post at Baylen. It was un- 
doubtedly a daring. step; but instead of remaining 
at that place, he should have descended instantly 
upon the rear of Dupont, leaving a corps of observ- 
ation to delay thegmarch of Vedel. Time not being 
taken into his calculation, Reding acted like a bold, 
but rash and unskilful officer. Fortune, however, 
favoured his temerity, and with her assistance war is 
but child’s play. 

Intelligence of the capitulation of Baylen was 
secretly spread among the Spaniards in Madrid as 
early as the 23d or 24th of July; but the French, 
although alarmed by rumours of some great disaster, 
were ‘unable to acquire any distinct information, 
until the king sent two divisions into La Mancha 
to open the communication; these troops arriving 
at Madrilejos, one hundred and twenty miles faa 
Baylen, met Villoutray with his Spanish escort col- 
lecting prisoners, and apparently intending to proceed 
in his disgraceful task to the very gates of Madrid. 
The extent of the disaster thus became known, and the 
divisions retraced their steps. Joseph called a coun- 
cil of war on the 29th, and it was proposed to unite 
all the French forces, to place a small garrison in the 
Retiro, and to fall upon the Spanish armies in suc- 
cession as they advanced towards the capital; but a 
dislike to the war was prevalent amongst the higher 
ranks of the French army, the injustice of it was 
too glaring. Hence the reasons for a retreat, which 
might perchance induce Napoleon to desist, being 
listened to with more complacency than this -pro- 
posal, it was resolved to abandon Madrid and retire 
behind the Ebro. The operation commenced on the 
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Ist of August. »The king marched by the Somosierra; 
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while Bessieres, posted at Mayorga, covered the move- CU, 


ment until the court reached Burgos, and then fell 
back himself. In a short time the French invaders 
were all behind the Ebro, the siege of Zaragoza was 
raised, and the triumphant cry of the Spaniards was 
heard throughout Europe. 

This retreat was undoubtedly hasty and ill con- 
sidered; whether as a military or political measure 
it was unwise. Bessieres, with seventeen thousand 
victorious troops and forty pieces of artillery, para- 
lysed the northern provinces, the Spanish army ‘of 
Andalusia was too distant from that of Valencia to 
concert a combined movement, and if they had formed 
a junction, their united force could not have exceeded 
forty thousand fighting mea, ill provided, and com- 

- manded by jealous independent chiefs. Now the king, 
without weakening Bessieres’ corps too much, could 
have collected twenty thousand infantry, five thou- 
sand cavalry, and eighty pieces of artillery, and the 
battle of Rio Seco shows what such an army could 
have effected. Every motive of prudence and of 
honouy called for some daring action to wipe off the 
ignominy of Baylen. : 

Let it be conceded that Joseph could not have 
maintained himself in Madrid; the line of the Duero 
was the true position for the French army. Taking 
Aranda as a centre, and occupying the Somosierra, 
Segovia, Valladolid, Palencia, Burgos, and Soria on 
the circumference, two ordinary marches would have 
carried the king to the succour of any part of his 
position, and the northern provinces would thus 
have been separated from the southern. Blake dared 
not have made a flank march to the Guadarama, 
Castafios dared not have remained in the basin of 
Madrid, and the siege of Zaragoza might have been 
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continued, because from Aranda to Zaragoza the dis- 


J tance is not greater than from Valencia or from Madrid, 
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and from Soria it is only three marches. Where- 
fore the king could have succoured Verdier in time 
if the Valencians attacked him, and it was impossible 
for Castafios to have arrived at Zeragoza under a 
month. Now by taking up the line of the Ebro, Na- 
poleon’s plan of separating the provinces, and confining 
each to its own eXertions, was frustrated, and Joseph 
virtually resigned the throne; for however doubtful 
the prudence of opposing the French might have been 
considered before the retreat, it became imperative 
upon all Spaniards to aid the energy of the multi- 
tude, when that energy was proved to be efficient. 

In this manner Napoleon’s first effort against Spain 
was frustrated. Yet he had miscalculated neither 
the difficulties of his task, nor the means to overcome 
them; for although Bessieres was the only general 
who perfectly sueceeded in his operations, the plan 
of the emperor was so well combined, that it required 
the destruction of a whole army to shake it at all. 
Even when the king, by committing the great fault 
of abandoning Madrid and raising the siege of Zara- 
goza, had given the utmost force to Dupont’s catas- 
trophe, it was only the political position of the French 
which was shaken; their military hold of the country 
was scarcely loosened, and the Spaniards were unable 
to follow up their victory. But there was another 
operation, too great indeed for Joseph, yet such a one 
as in Napoleon’s hands would have fixed the fate of 
the Peninsula. The king might have directed the 
troops before Zaragoza, and the detachments upon 
the communication with France, to take refuge in 
Pampeluna, while he, uniting with Bessieres, made, 
not a retreat, but a march with forty thousand men 
into Portugal. He would have arrived about the 
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period of the battle of Vimiero. The English would 
have been overwhelmed; a demonstration against 
Seville or Cadiz would have sufficed to keep the 
Spanish armies from gathering on the Ebro, and 
three months after Napoleon was on that river with 
two hundred thousand men! 

The moral effect of the battle of Baylen was sur- 
prising: it was one of those minor events which, 
insignificant in themselves, are te cause of great 
changes in the affairs of nations. The defeat of 

_ Rio Seco, the preparations of Moncey for a second 
attack on Valencia, the miserable plight of Zaragoza, 
the desponding view taken of affairs by the ablest 
men of Spain, and, above all, the disgust and terror 
excited among the patriots by the excesses of the 
populace, weighed heavy on the Spanish cause. 
One victory more, and probably the moral as well as 
the physical force of Spain would have been crushed; 
but the battle of Baylen, opening as it were a new 
crater for the Spanish fire, all their pride, and vanity, 
and arrogance burst forth, the glory of past ages 
seemed to be renewed, every man conceived himself 
a second Cid, and perceived in the surrender of Du- 
pont, not the deliverance of Spain, but the immediate 
conquest of France. ‘ We are much obliged to our 
good friends the English, was a common phrase 
among them when conversing with the officers of 
Sir John Moore’s army; ‘we thank them for their 
good-will, and we shall escort them through France 
to Calais: the journey will be pleasanter than a long 
voyage, we shall not give them the trouble of fighting 
the French; but will be pleased at having them spec- 
tators of our victories.” This absurd confidence might 
have led to great things if it had been supported by 
wisdom, activity, or valour ; but it was ‘a voice, and 
nothing more.’ 
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attended the arms of Napoleon, gave him a moral 
influence doubling his actual force. Exciting at 
once terror, admiration, and hatred, he absorbed the 
whole attention of an astonished world, and openly 
or secretly all men acknowledged the power of his 
genius. The continent bowed before him, and 
in England an increasing number of absurd and 
virulent libels on his person and character, indi- 
cated the growth of secret fear. His proceedings 
against the Peninsula were viewed, at first, with 
anxiety rather than with the hope of arresting their 
progress: yet when the full extent of the injustice 
became manifest, the public mind was vehemently 
excited, and a sentiment of some extraordinary change 
being about to take place in the affairs of the world, 
prevailed among all classes of society. Suddenly 
the Spanish people rose against the man that all 
feared, and the admiration which energy and cou- 
rage exact, even from the base and timid, became 
enthusiastic in a nation conscious of the same virtues. 

No factious feelings interfered to check this en- 
thusiasm. ‘The party in power, anxious to pursue a 
warlike system necessary to their own political exist- 
ence, saw with joy that the stamp of justice and high 
feeling would, for the first time, be affixed to their 
ei ic: OP eens ee ad Se erie Dinan wlerewe nex: 
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rided the impotence of the ancient dynasties, and CHAP. 
asserted that regular armies alone were insufficient —— 


means of defence, could not consistently refuse their 
approbation to a struggle orjginating with, and car- 
ried on entirely by the Spanish multitude. The 
people at large exulted that the superiority of ple- 
*beian virtue and patriotism was acknowledged. 

The arrival of the Asturian deputies was, there- 
fore, universally hailed as an auspicious event. Their 
wishes were forestalled, their suggestions were at- 
tended to with eagerness, their demands were rea- 
dily complied with; the riches of England were so 
profusely tendered to them by the ministers, that it 
ean scarcely be doubted that the after arrogance 
and extravagance of the Spaniards arose from the 
manner in which their first applications were met. 
There is a way of conferring a favour that appears 
like accepting one, and this secret being discovered 
by the English cabinet, the Spaniards soon demanded 
as a right what they had at first solicited as a boon. 
In polities it is a grievous fault to be too generous ; 
gratitude, in state affairs, is unknown, and as the 
appearance of disinterested kindness never deceives, 
it should never be assumed. 

“The capture of the Spanish frigates had placed 
Great Britain and Spain in a state of hostility with- 
out a declaration of war. The invasion of Napoleon 
produced a friendly alliance between those countries 
without a declaration of peace, for the cessation of 
hostilities was not proclaimed until long after suc- 
cours had been sent to the juntas. The ministers 
scemed, by their precipitate measures, to be more 
afraid of losing the assistance of the Spaniards, 
than prepared to take the lead in a contest which 
could only be supported by the, power and riches 
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BOOK of Great Britain. Instead of adopting a simple and 
bora decisive policy towards Spain ; instead of sending a 
statesman of high rank and acknowledged capacity 

to sustain the insurrecijon, and to establish the in- 
fluence of England by a judicious application of 
money and other supplies; the ministers employed a, 
number of obscure men in various parts of the Penin- 

sula, who, without any experience of public affairs, 

were empowered to distribute succours of all kinds at 

their own discretion. Instead of sifting carefully the 
information obtained from such agents, and consult, 

ing distinguished military and naval officers in the 
arrangement of some comprehensive plan of opera- 

tions, which, being well understood by those who 

were to exccute it, might be supported vigorously ; 

the ministers formed crude projects, parcelled out 

their forces in small expeditions without any definite 
object, altered their plans with every idle report, and 

changed their commanders as lightly as their plans. 

Entering into formal relations with every knot of 

Spanish politicians that assumed the title of a su- 

preme junta, the government dealt with unsparing 

hands enormous supplies at the demand of those self- 
elected authorities, they made no conditions, took no 
assurance that the succours should be justly applied, 

and with affected earnestness@isclaimed all intention 

of interfering with the internal arrangements of the 
Spaniards, when. the ablest men in Spain expected 
MrSinarts and wished for such an interference to repress the 
Lora w. folly and violence of their countrymen; and when 
Bentinck’s England was entitled, both in policy and justice, not 
only to interfere, but to direct the councils of the in- 
surgents. The latter had solicited and obtained her 
assistance, the cause was become common to both 
nations ; and for the welfare of both, a prudent, just, 
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and vigorous interference on the part of the most CHAP, 
powerful and enlightened, was necessary to prevent —~ 
that cause from being ruined by a few ignorant and 18 


conceited men accidentally iayested with authority. 
The numbers and injudicious choice of military 


sagents were also the source of infinite mischief ; vide In- 


selected, as it would appear, principally because of 


structions 
for sir Tho, 


their acquaintance with the Spanish language, few Dyer & 


Parlia- 


of those agents had any knowledge of war beyond the pay 


apert 
ordinary duties of a regiment, ‘id there was no con- 1809. 
ry 8 


gert among them, for there was no controlling power 
vested in any, but each did that which seemed good 
to him. Readily affecting to consult men whose 
inexperience rendered them amenable, and whose 
friendship could supply the means of advancing their 
own interest'in a disorganized state of society, the 
Spanish generals received the agents with a flatter- 
ing and confidential politeness, that diverted the 
attention of the latter from the true objects of their 
mission. Instead of ascertaining the real numbers 
and efficiency of the armies, they adopted the inflated 
language and extravagant opinions of the chiefs, with 
whom they lived; and their reports gave birth to 
most erroneous notions of the relative strength and 
situation of the contending forces in the Peninsula. 
Some exceptions theregvere, but the ministers seemed 
to be better pleased with the sanguine than with the 
cautious, and made their own wishes the measure of 
their judgments. Accordingly, enthusiasm, numbers, 
courage, and talent, were gratuitously found for every 
oecasion, but money, arms, and clothing, were de- 
manded incessantly, and supplied with profusion ; 


the arms were, however, generally left. in their cases Appendix, 
to rot, or to fall into the hands of the enemy, the See 


clothing seldom reached the soldier's back, and the 
money, in all instances misapplied, was in some 
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embezzled by the authorities, into whose hands it 
fell, in others employed to create disunion, and to 
forward the private views of the juntas, at the ex- 
pense of the public welfare: it is a curious fact, 
that from the Peginnitt to the end of the war, an 
English musket was rarely to be seen in the hands_ 
of a Spanish soldier. But it is time to quit thi¢ 
subject, and to trace the progress of Junét’s invasion 
of Portugal, that the whole circle of operations in the 
Peninsula being completed, the reader may take a 
gencral view of the situation of all parties, at the 
moment when sir Arthur Wellesley, disembarking a 
the Mondego, commenced those campaigns which 
furnished the subject of this history. 


INVASION OF PORTUGAL BY JUNOT. 


Peremptory orders obliged Junot to commence 
operations at an unfavourable time of year, and before 
his preparations were completed. In his front the 
roads were nearly impracticable, and some of his 
troops were still in the rear of Salamanca. Hence, 
his march from that town to Alcantara, where he 
effected his junction in the latter end of November, 
1807, with the part of the _ h force that was to 
act under his immediate orders, was very disastrous, 
and nearly disorganized his inexperienced army. 

The succours he expected to receive at Alcantara 
were not furnished, and the repugnance of the Spanish 
authorities to aid him, was the cause of so much em- 
barrassment, that his chief officers doubted the pro- 
priety of continuing operations under the accumulat- 
ing difficulties of his situation; but Junot’s firmness 
yas unabated. He knew that no English force had 
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court was notorious, and without hesitation he under- cHap. 
took one of those hardy enterprises which astound —!_ 
the mind by their success, and leave the historian Nene: 
in doubt if he should praisg the happy daring, or 
stigmatise the rashness of the deed. 

Without money, without transport, without ammu- 
hition sufficient for a general action, and with an aux- 
liary force of Spaniards by.no means well disposed to 
aid him, Junot, at the head of a raw army, penetrated 
the mountains of Portugal on the most dangerous 
and difficult line by which that country can be in- 
vaded. He was ignorant of what was passing in 
the interior, he knew not if he was to be opposed, 
nor what means were prepared to resist him, but 
trusting to the inertness of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, to the rapidity of his own movements, and to 
the renown of the French arms, he made his way 
through Lower Beira, and suddenly appeared in the 
town of Abrantes, a fearful and unexpected guest. 
There he obtained the first information of the true 
state of affairs. Lisbon was tranquil, and the Por- 
tuguese fleet was ready to sail, but the court still re- 
mained on shore. On hearing this, Junot, animated 
by the prospect of seizing the prince regent, pressed 
forward, and reached Lisbon in time to see the fleet, 
having the royal family on board, clearing the mouth 
of the ‘Tagus. One vessel dragged astern within rnichault. 
reach of a battery, the French general himself fired a 
gun at her, and, on his return to Lisbon, meeting 
some Portuguese troops, he resolutely commanded 
them to form an escort for his person, and thus 
attended, passed through the streets of the capital. 
Nature alone had opposed his progress, yet such 
were the hardships his army had endured, that of 
a column which had numbered twenty-five thousand 
in its ranks, two thousand tired grenadiers only en- 
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poox tered Lisbon with their general: fatigue, and want, 
—_z and tempests, had scattered the remainder along two 
woitt?.,.. hundred miles of rugged mountains, inhabited by a 
warlike and ferocious peasantry, well acquainted with 
the strength of their fastnesses, and proud of many 
successful defences made by their forefathers agains, 
former invaders. Lisbon itself contained. three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants; fourteen thousand regular 
troops were collected there; a powerful British fleet 
was ut the mouth of the harbour, and the eom- 
mander, sir Sidney Smith, had urged the court to 
resist, offering to land his seamen and marines 
aid in the defence of the town; his offers were 
declined, and the people, disgusted with the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of their rulers, and confounded by 
the strangeness of the scene, evinced no desire to 
impede the march of events. Thus three weak bat- 
talions sufficed to impose a foreign yoke upon this 
great capital, and illustrated the truth of Napoleon’s 
maxim :—that in war the moral is to the physical 
force as three parts to one. ; 
The prince regent, after having, at the desire of 
the French government, expelled the British factory, 
sent the British minister plenipotentiary away from 
his court, sequestered British property, and shut 
the ports of Portugal against British merchants ; 
after having degraded himself and his nation by per- 
forming every submissive act which France could 
devise to insult his weakness, was still reluctant to 
forego the hase tenure by which he hoped to hold his 
crown. Alternately swayed by fear and indolence, a 
iniserable example of helpless folly, he lingered until 
the reception of a Moniteur which, dated the 13th 
of November, announced that the ‘ house of Bra- 
ganza had ceased to reign. Lord Strangford, the 
British plenipotentiary, whose efforts to make the 
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royal family emigrate, had entirely failed, was on CHAP. 
board the squadron, with the intention of returning te ——~ 
England; but sir Sidney Smith, seizing the favour- Nanos 
able moment, threatened to Dombard Lisbon, if the 
prince regent hesitated any longer, and thus urged on 

oth sides, the latter embarked with his whole court, 
and sailed for the Brazils on the 29th of November, 
a few hours before Junot arrived. 

Lord Strangford’s despatch, relating this event, 
although dated the 29th of November, on board the 
Hibernia, was written the 19th December, in Lon- 

n, and was so worded, as to create a notion that 
his exertions during the 27th and 28th had caused 
the emigration, a notion quite contrary to the fact. 
For the prince regent of Portugal, yielding to the 
united pressure of the admiral’s menaces, and the 
annunciation in the Moniteur, had embarked on the 
27th, before lord Strangford reached Lisbon, and 
actually sailed on the 29th, without having had any 
interview with that nobleman, who consequently had 
no opportunity to advance or retard the event in 
question. Nevertheless, lord Strangford received the 
red riband, and sir Sydney Smith was neglected. 

This celebrated emigration was beneficial to the 
Brazils in the highest degree, and of vast importance 
to England in two ways, for it ensured ereat com- 
mrcial advantages, and it threw Portugal completely 
into her power in the approaching conflict; but it 
was disgraceful to the prince, insulting to the brave 
people he abandoned, and impolitic, inasmuch as it 
obliged men to inquire how far subjects were bound 
to a monarch who deserted them in their need? how 
* far the nation could belong to a man who did not be- 
long to the nation? 

It has been observed by political economists, that 
where a gold and paper currency circulate together, 
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if the paper be depreciated it will drag down the 
gold with it, and deteriorate the whole mass, but 
aiter a time, the metal revolts from this unnatural 
state, and asserts its own intrinsic superiority. Soa 
privileged class, corrupt8d by power and luxury, drags 
down the national character; yet there is a point 
when the people, like the gold, no longer suffering 
such a degradation, will separate themselves with 
violence from the vices of their effeminate rulers, and 
until that time arrives, a nation may appear to be 
sunk in hopeless lethargy, when it is really capable 
of great and noble exertions. Thus it was with the 
Portuguese, who were at this time unjustly despised 
by enemies, and mistrusted by friends. 

The invading army, in pursuance of the convention 
of Fontainebleau, was divided into three corps ; the 
central one, composed of the French troops, and a 
Spanish division under general Caraffa, had pene- 
trated by the two roads, which from Alcantara lead, 
the one by Pedragoa, the other by Sobreira Formosa ; 
at Abrantes, Caraffa’s division separated from. the 
French, and took possession of Thomar, and mean- 
while the right, under general Taranco, marching from 
Grallicia, established themselves at Oporto, and the 
marquis of Solano, with the left, entered the Alemtejo, 
and fixed his quarters at Setuval. The Spanish 
troops did not suffer on their route; but such had 
been the distress of the-French army, that three weeks 
afterwards, it could only muster ten thousand men 
under arms, and the privations encountered on this 
march led to excesses, which first produced that ran- 
corous spirit of mutual hatred, so remarkable between 
the French and Portuguese. Young soldiers always 
attribute their sufferings to the ill-will of the inha- 
Ditants, it is difficult to make them understand that 
encanta have nothine to spare: old soldiers, 
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on the contrary, blame nobody, but know how to ex- CHAP. 
tract subsistence, and in most cases without exciting —._— 
enmity. Dovetibes 
Junot passed the month of December in collecting 
his army, securing the grea military points about 
Lisbon, and in preparations to supplant the power of 
a council of regency, to whom the prince at his de- 
parture had delegated the sovereign authority. As 
long. as the French troops were scattered on the 
line of march and the fortresses held by Portu- 
guese garrisons, it would have been dangerous to 
pfovoke the enmity, or to excite the activity of this 
council, and the members were treated with studious 
respect; but they were of the same leaven as the 
court they emanated from, and the quick resolute 
proceedings of Junot soon deprived them of any im- 
portance conferred by the critical situation of affairs 
during the first three weeks. 
The Spanish auxiliary forces were well received in 
the north and in the Alemtejo, and as general Taranco 
died soon after his arrival at Oporto, the French 
general Quesnel was sent to command that province. 
Junot had early taken possession of Elvas, and de- 
tached general Maurin to the Algarves, with sixteen 
hundred men; and, when Solano was ordered by his Return of 
court to withdraw from Portugal, nine French bat- eye 
talions and the cavalry, under the command of Kel- Apreidix, 
lerman, took possession of the Alemtejo also, and 
occupied the fortress of Setuval. At the same time 
Junot replaced Caraffa’s division at Thomar by a 
French foree, and distributed the former. in small 
bodies, at « considerable distance from each other, on 
both sides of the Tagus, immediately round Lisbon. 
The provisions of the treaty of Fontainebleau were roy. 
unknown to thé Portuguese, a circumstance that pro- 
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cured the Spanish troops a better reception than the 


—L_ French; that treaty was now however disregarded 
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by Junot, whose conduct plainly discovered that he 
considered Portugal to be a possession entirely be- 
longing to France. Fot when all the stragglers were 
come up, the army recovered from its fatigues, and a 
reinforcement of five thousand men had arrived at 
Salamanca on its march to Lisbon, he proceeded 
to assume the chief authority. Commencing by a 
forced loan of two hundred thousand pounds, he 
interfered with the different departments of state, put 
Frenchmen into all the lucrative offices; and his 
promises and protestations of amity became loud and 
frequent in proportion to his encroachments and the 
infrease of his power. At last, being by Napoleon 


created duke of Abrantes, he threw off all disguise, 


Ibid. 


suppressed the council of regency, seized the reins of 
government, and while he established many useful 
regulations, made the nation sensibly alive to the fact 
that he was a despotic conqueror. 

The flag and the arms of Portugal were replaced 
by thoseof France ; and of the Portuguese army, eight 
thousand men were selected and sent from the king- 
dom under the command of the marquis d’Alorna 
and Gomez Frere, two noblemen of the greatest repu- 
tation for military talent among the native officers. 
Five thousantl more were attached to the French 
army, and the rest were disbanded. An extraor- 
dinary contribution of four millions sterling, decreed 
by Napoleon, was then demanded under the curious 
title of a ransom for the state, but this sum was 
exorbitant, and Junot prevailed on the emperor to 
reduce it one half. He likewise, on his own autho- 
rity, accepted the forced loan, the confiscated English 
merchandise, the church plate, and the royal property, 
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in part payment; yet the people were still unable to cHap. 
raise the whole amount, for the court had before taken ks 
the greatest part of the church plate and bullion of the ee 
kingdom, and had also drawn large sums from the Foy. 
people, under the pretext ofdefending the country: 

with this treasure they departed, leaving the public 
functionaries, the army, private creditors, and even 
domestic servants, unpaid. 

But, although great discontent and misery pre- 
vailed, the tranquillity of Lisbon, during the first 
month after the arrival of the French was remarkable; 
no disturbance took place, the populace were cem- 
pletely controlled by the activity of a police, esta- 
blished under the prince regent’s government by the 
count de Novion, a French emigrant,.and continted 
by Junot on an extended scale. No capital city in’ 
Europe suffers so much as Lisbon from the want of 
good police regulations, and the French general con- 
ferred an unmixed benefit on the inhabitants by giv- 
ing more effect to Novion’s plans; yet, so deeply 
rooted is the prejudice in favour of ancient customs, 
that no act of the duke of Abrantes gave the Por- 
tuguese more offence, than his having the streets 
cleansed, and the wild dogs that infested them by 
thousands killed. A French serjeant, distinguished 
by his zeal in destroying those disgusting and dange- 
rous animals, was in revenge assassinated. 

In the course of March and April, Junot’s military Thiebault. 
system was completed. The arsenal of Lisbon, one of 
the finest establishments of the kind in Europe, con- 
tained all kinds of naval and militgry stores in abun- 
dance, and ten thousand workmen‘excellent in every 
branch of business appertaining to war; hence the 
artillery, the carriages, the ammunition, and all the 
minor equipments of the army, were soon renewed 
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Book and put in the best possible condition, and the hulks 
fo, of two line-of-battle ships, three frigates, and seven 


1808. 


March, lighter vessels of war, were refitted, atmed, and 


Return of 


moored across the river to defend the entrances and to 
awe the town. The army itself, perfectly recovered 
from its fatigues, reinforced, and better disciplined, 
was grown confident in its chief from the success of 
the invasion, and being well fed and clothed, was 
become a fine body of robust men, capable of any ex- 
ertion. In March it was re-organized in three divi- 
sions of infantry and one of cavalry. General'La 
Borde commanded the first, general Loison the second, 
general Travot the third, general Margaron the 
fourth, an meral- ‘Taviel directed the artillery. 
G&eral an commanded in the Alemtejo, 
general Quesnel at Oporto, general Maurin in the 
Algarves, and Junot himself in Lisbon. * 
The fortresses of Faro in Algarve, of Almeida, of 
Elvas, La-Lippe, St. Lucie, Setuval, Palmela, and 
those between Lisbon and the mouth of the Tagus, 
of Ericia and Peniche, were furnished with French 
garrisons, and Estremos, Aldea-Gallegos, Santarem, 
and Abrantes were occupied, and put in such a state 
of defence as their decayed ramparts would permit. 
The whole army, including the. French workmen 


the French 1.4 marines attached@to it, amounted to above filty 


army. 


Avvendix, thousand merfj of which _ above forty-four thousand 


were fit for duty; that is to say, fifteen thousand five 
hundred Spaniards, five thousand Portuguese, and 
twenty-four thousand four hundred French. 
Of the latter LQ00 were in Elvas and La, Lippe, 
{000 in Almeida, 
1000 in Peniche, 
1600 in the Algarves, 
2892 in Setuval,- «> 
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450 cavalry were kept in Valencia = 


. d’Alcantara, in Spanish Estre- 
madura, ‘ 
and 350 distributed in the proportion of 
fifteen men to a post, guarded the lines of communi- 
cation which were established from Lisbon to Elvas, 
‘and from Almeida to Coimbra. Above fifteen thou- 
sand men remained disposable. 

Lisbon, containing all the civil, military, naval, 
and greatest part of the commercial establishments ; 
the only fine harbour, two-eighths of the population, 
and two-thirds of the riches of the whole kingdom, 
formed a centre, which was secured by the main 
body of the French, while on the @rcumferenc® a 
number of strong posts gave support to the opera- 
tions of their moveable columns. he garrison in 
Peniché secured the only harbour between the Tagus 
and the Mondego, in which a large disembark- 
ation of English troops could take place; the little 
port of Figueras, held by a small garrison, blocked 
the mouth of the latter river; the division at 
‘Thomar secured all the great lines of communi- 
cation to the north-east, and in conjunction with 
the garrison of Abrantes, commanded both sides of 
the Zezere. From Abrantéf to Estremos and 
Elvas, and to Setuval, the lines of Sommunication 
were short, and through an open country suitable for 
the operations of the cavalry, which was all quartered 
on the south bank of the Tagus. Thus, - without 
breaking.up the mass of the army;4he harbours were 

‘sealed against the English; a geat and rich tract 
was enclosed by posts, and rendered so pervious to 
the troops, that any insurrection could be reached 
by a few marches, and immediately crushed ; the 


connexion between the right and left banks of the 
Vor. I. * L 
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Tagus at Lisbon was secured, and the entrance to 
the port defended by the vessels of war which had 
been refitted and armed. A light squadron was 
prepared to communicate with South America, and 
nine Russian line-of-battle ships and a frigate, under 
the command of admiral Siniavin, which had taken 
refuge some time before from the English fleet, were 
of necessity engaged in the defence of the harbour, 
forming an unwilling, but not an unimportant aux- 
iliary force. 

These military arrangements were Junot’s own, 
and suitable enough if his army had been uncon- 
nected with any other; but they clashed with the 
general vieygs} of Napoleon, who regarded. the force 
in’ ort gaely as a division of troops to be ren- 
dered subservient to the general scheme of sub- 
jecting the Peninsula; wherefore, in the month of 
May, he ordered, that general Avril, with three thou- 
sand infantry, five hundred cavalry and ten guns, 
should co-operate with Dupont in Andalusia; and 
that general Loison, with four thousand infantry, 
should proceed to Almeida, and from thence co- 
operate with Bessieres in the event of an insurrec- 
tion taking place in Spain. 

General Thiebault complains of this order as in- 
jurious to Junot, il combined, and the result of a 
foolish vanity*that prompted the emperor to direct 
all the armies himself, yet it would be difficult 


to show that the arrangement was faulty, Avril’s 


division, if he had not halted at Tavora, for which 
there was no reason, would have ensured the capture 
of Seville ; and if Dupont’s defeat had not rendered 
the victory of Rio Seco useless, Lbison’s division 
would haye been eminently useful in controlling the 
country behind Bessieres, in ease the’ latter invaded 
Gallicia; and it was well placed to intercept the com- 
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munication between the Castilian and the Estre- CHAP. 
maduran armies. The emperor's combinations, if eee 
they had been fully executed, would have brought es 
seventy thousand mepn to bear an the defence of 
Portugal. ras 

Such was the military attitude of the French in 
May ; their political situation was far from being 
sa favourable. Junot’s natural capacity was con- 
siderable, but it was neither enlarged by study, 
nor strengthened by mental discipline. Of intempe- Napoleon, 
rate habits, indglent jn husiness yet prompt and braye 2% - 
in action, quick to give pffence yet ready to forget Foy. 
an injury; at one moment a great man, the next 
below mediocrity, Junot was at all times unsuited 
ta the task of conciliating and govwerhing a peéple 
like the Portuguese, who, with passions as sudden 
and vehement as his own, retain a sense of injury or 
insult with incredible tenacity: otherwise, although 
he had many difficulties to encounter, and his duty 
towards France was in some instances incompatible 
with good policy towards Portugal, he was not 
without resources for establishing a strong French, 
interest. But he possessed neither the ability. nor 
disposition to soothe q nation that, without having 
suffered a defeat, was suddenly bowed to a foreign 
yoke. 

The pride and the poverty of tlte Portuguese, 
and the influence of ancient usages, interfered with 
Junot’s policy. The monks, and most of the nobi- 
lity, were inimical to it, and all the activity af the 
expelled British factory, and the, secret warfare of 
spies and writers in the pay of England, were di- 
rected to undermine his plans, and to render him 
and his nation odious. On the other hand, he 
was in possession of the government and of the 
capital; he had a fine army, he could offer novelty, 
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so dear to the multitude, and he had the name and 
the fame of Napoleon to assist him. The promises 
of power are always believed by the many, and. 
there were abundance of grievances to remedy, and. 
wrongs to redress, in Portugal. Among the best 
educated men, especially at the universities, there . 
existed a strong feeling against the Braganza fa- 
mily, and such an earnest desire for reformed insti- 
tutions, that steps were actually taken to have prince 
Eugene declared king of Portugal: nor was this 
spirit extinguished at a much later date. 

With these materials and the military vanity of 
the Portuguese to work upon, Junot might have 
established a. powerful French interest; under an 
active govertirtent, the people would not long have 
regretted the loss of an independence that had no 
wholesome breathing amidst the corrupt stagnation 
of the old system. But the arrogance of a conqueror, 
and the necessities of an army, which was to be sub- 
sisted and paid by an impoverished people, soon gave 
rise to all kinds of oppression; private abuses followed 
close upon the heels of public rapacity, and insolence 
left its sting to rankle in the wounds of the injured. 
The malignant humours broke out in quarrels and 
assassinations, and the severe punishments that, en- 
sued, many of them unjust and barbarous in the 
highest degree, created rage, not terror, for the na- 
tion had not tried its strength in battle, and would 
not believe that it was weak. 

The ports were rigorously blockaded by the 
English fleet, and the troubles in Spain having 
interrupted the commerce in grain, by which Por- 
tugal had been usually supplied from that country, 
the unhappy people suffered under the triple pres- 
sure of famine, war-contributions, and a foreign 
voke. With all external aliment:thus cut off, and a 
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hungry army gnawing at its vitals, the nation could cuap, 
not remain tranquil. The first five months of 


Junot’s government was, with the exception of a 
slight tumult at Lisbon, when the arms of Portugal 
were taken down, undisturbed by commotion, but 
the whole country was ripe for a general insur- 
rection. The harvest, indeed, proved abundant, 
and Junot hailed the prospect of returning plenty, 
as a relief from his principal difficulty, yet as 
one danger disappeared, another presented itself. 
The Spanish insurrection excited the hopes of the 
Portuguese, and agents from the neighbouring juntas 
communicated secretly with the Spanish generals 
in Portugal ; the capture of the French fleet in 
Cadiz became known, assassinations ‘multipfed, 
the pope’s nuncio fled on board the English fleet, 
and all things tended to a general explosion. The 
English agents were, of course, actively engaged in 
promoting this spirit, and the appearance of two 
English fleets at different points of the coast, having 
troops on board, produced great alarm among the 
French, and augmented the impatient fierceness of 
the Portuguese. 

Among the various ways in which the people 
discovered their hatred of the invaders, one was 
very characteristic : an egg being, by a chemical 
process, marked with certain letters, was exhibited 
in a church ; the letters were interpreted to indi- 
cate the speedy coming of don Sebastian, king of 
Portugal, who, like Arthur of romantic memory, 
is supposed to be hidden in a secret island, waiting 
for the destined period when to re-appear and 
restore his country to her ancient glory. But the 
trick was turned against the contrivers; other eggs 
prophesied in‘the most unpatriotic manner, yet the 
belief of the Sebastianists lost nothing of its zeal: 
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lt, classes, were often observed upon the highest points 
Mee: of the hills, casting eartiest louks towards the ocedh, 
itt the hopes of descrying the island in which their 
long-lost hero is detained. 
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Tue first serious blow was struck at Oporto. The cnar. 
news of what had taketi place all over Spain was UW 


known there in June, and general Bellesta, the chief 
Spanish officer, immediately took an honourable and 
resolute part: He made the French general Ques- 
nél, with his staff, prisoners; after which, calliig 
together the Portuguese authorities, he declared that 
they were free to act as they judged most fitting for 
their own interests, and then marched to Gallicia 
with his army and captives. -The opinions of the 
leading men at Oporto were divided upon the great 
question of resistance, but, after some vicissitudes, 
the boldest side was successful; the insurrection, 
although at one moment quelled by the Frenclt 
party, was finally established in Oporto; and soon 
extended along the banks of the Duero atid thé 
Minho; and to those parts of Beira which lie betwéen 
the Mondego and the sea-coast: 

Junot being informed of this event, perceived that 


no time was to be lost in disarming the Spanish re-’ 


giments quartered in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, 
which was not an easy operation. Carraffa’s divi- 
vision was abové six thousand men, and without ern- 
ploying the garrisons of the citadel and forts of Lis- 
bon, it was difficult to collect an equal force of Fretich. 
The suspicions of the Spanish regiments had been 
already excited, they were reluctant to obey the French 
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generals, and one quartered at Alcacer do Sal had Thiebault, 
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BOgK himself. ‘To avoid a tumult was also a great object, 
—<— because in Lisbon fifteen thousand Gallicians were 
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ordinarily engagetl as porters and water-carriers, and 
if a popular movemeut had been excited, these men 
Would naturally have assisted their countrymen. 


z Notwithstanding these difficulties, Junot, in the night 


of that day upon which he received the information 
of Bellesta’s defection, arranged all his measures, 
and the next day, the Spanish troops being under 
various pretexts assembled in such numbers and in 
such places, that resistance was useless, yielded to 
necessity, were disarmed, and placed on board the 
hulks in the Tagus: eight hundred of the regiment 
of Murcia and three hundred of that of Valencia, 
however, escaped. Thus, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, and with very little bloodshed, Junot, by 
his promptness and dexterity, averted a very serious 
danger. 

Although the decision and success of this stroke 
produced considerable effect, it did not prevent the 
insurrection from becoming general ; all couriers 
and officers carrying orders or commanding small 
posts of communications, were suddenly cut off, and 
Junot, reduced by a single blow from fifty to twenty- 
eight thousand men, found himself isolated, and 
dependent upon his individual resources and the 
courage of his soldiers for the maintenance of his 
conquest, and even for the preservation of his army. 
The Russian squadron, indeed, contained six thou- 
sand seaman and marines, but while they consumed 
a great quantity of provisions, it was evident, from 
certain symptoms, that they could not be depended 
upon as useful allies, except in the case of an English 
flect attempting to force the entrance of the river. In 
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of seizing Badajos, with a view to secure still more 
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effectually the best line of retreat into Spain, but ——— 


the Spanish army of Estremadurf had assembled 
there, under the command of general Galuzzo, anda 
frustrated that scheme. Meanwhile Avril’s columm 
having failed to effect its junction with Dupont: 
returned to Estremos, and it is probable that Junot 
never intended that it should be otherwise, for no 


great efforts appear to have been made to attain the 
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object of the march. Loison was in the north, but Thiesauls, 


orders were sent to him, to repair with his column 
to Oporto and assume-the command of that city. 

The 5th of June, one day previous to Bellesta’s 
defection, Loison had arrived at Almeida, and upon 
the 12th had made himself master of Fort Con- 
ception, a strong, but ill-placed Spanish fortification 
on the frontier; the commandant, partly persuaded, 
and partly frightened into a surrender of his charge, 
retired, with his garrison, to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Upon receipt of the despatch, which directed him 
to march against Oporto, Loison, quitting Almeida, 
endeavoured to penetrate the Entre-Minho e Duero 
by the way of Amarante, but his division was too 
weak to go through a rugged country against a great 
city and a population in full insurrection ; moreover, 
it was possible that Bellesta might return and fall on 
his flank. Swayed by these reasons, he advanced cau- 
tiously, and without vigour, and being slightly op- 
posed at the position of Mezam Frias, and hearing that 
his baggage had been attacked at the same time by 
insurgents in his rear, he fell back at once upon Villa 
Real; there he engaged in another trifling skirmish, 
and then quitting his first route, crossed the Duero at 
Lamego, and marched to Castro d’ Airo, being harassed 
on the road by the armed peasantry from the moun- 
tains skirting his line of march. At that place, how- 
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BQOK ever he faced about, and dispersed the assailants 
vt, with some slaughter, and theti continued his move- 
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thent to Celerico without further molestation. From 


~~ Celerico a body of insurgents fled without firing a 


shot, and Loison then dividing his troops, sent one 
half to ‘Trancoso, and with the other marched to 
Guarda, intending to scour that part of the eoutitiry, 
and to put down the jrisurrection, but at this moment 
he recéived one of twenty-five despatches sent by 
Junot for the purpose of recalling him to Lisbon: all 
the rest had been intercepted. Upon the receipt of 
this despatch, he returned to Almeida the Ist of July, 
placed his sick, wounded, and weak men there, and 
made up the gartison to the number of twelve hun- 


_ dred and fifty; then removing all the palisades, guns, 


and materials from Fort Conception, he completely 
ruined the defences of that place, and commenced 
his march to Lisbon by the route of Guarda. 

While these events were passing in the north; an- 
other insurrection took place in the south. General 
Maurin commanded in the Algarves, and some Por- 
tuguese artillerymen and other native troops were 
attached to the French brigade under his orders; 
a rising of the people in the neighbourhood of 
Faro, soon extended to that town, and along the 
coast, arid Maurin, confined to his bed by illness, 
fell into the hands of the insurgents. Colonel Ma- 
ransin supplied his place, but the country was 
too extensive to be controlled by sixteen hundred 
men; the Portuguese soldiers went over to their 
countrymen ; the Spaniards from Andalusia threat- 
ened to move across the Guadiana; and general 
Spencer, with five thousand British soldiers, appeared 
off Ayamonte. Maransin immediately fell back in 
tT a . | ere 
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prisoners, besides killed aiid wounded, in the hands 
of the pattiots. At Mettola he wa’ safe, for gene- 
ral Spence: merely landed a few officers, and ordered 
rations for five thousand imen, while the Portiiguese 
wisely remained within the range of the mountains 
which protect the northern froritier of Algarve. 
Nevertheless, the circle was closing fast round 
Junot; emissaries from Oporto excited the people to 
rise as far as Coinibta; at that town a French post 
was overpoweréd; aiid a junta formed, whose efforts 
sptead the flamé to Cotidexa, Pombal, and Leiria ; 
and a student hiithed Zagalo, iniking boldiiess with 
addiess, obliged a Portiiguesé officer and a litindred 
men to surrender the fort of Figueras at the mouth 
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of the Mondego. Ov tlie other side, Abrantes was . 


threatened by the insurgents of the valley of the 
Zezere, and the Spaniards, under Galuzzo, crossing 
the Guadiana, at Juramenha, occupied that place and 
Campo Mayor. Kellei‘maii’s head-quarters were at 
Elvas, and a gteat, although confused body of men, 
menaced his position, yet, supported by the strength 
of the town and fort La-Lyppe, he easily tnaintained 
himself. Avril remiaiiied unmolested at Estiemos, 
and Evora, held by a small gartison, wa8 tranquil ; 
but the neighbourhood of Setuval was in commo- 
tion, the populace of Lisbon was unquiet, and, at 


this critical moment, general Spencer, whose force - 


report magnified to ten thousand imen, appeared at 
the mouth of the Tagus. 


Junot held a council of war. After hearing thé Thiebaut. 


opinions of the principal general officers, he detided 
on the following plan: 1°. To collect the siek in such 
hospitals as could be protétted by the ships of war. 
2. To secure the Spahish prisoners by mooring 
the hulks in which they were confined as far as pos- 
sible from the city. 3°. To arm and provision the 
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nook forts of Lisbon, and remove the powder from the 
magazines to the ships. 4°. To abandon all other 


A808. 
July. 


fortresses in Portugal, with exception of Setuval, 


. Almeida, Elvas, and Peniche, and finally to con- 


centrate the army in Lisbon. In the event of bad 
fortune, the duke of Abrantes determined. to defend 
the capital as long as he was able, and then to cross 
the Tagus, make way by the Jeft bank upon Elvas, 
and from thence retreat to Madrid, Valladolid, or 
Segovia, as he might find it expedient. This well- 
conceived plan was not executed, the first alarm soon 
died away, Spencer returned to Cadiz, and when the 
insurrection was grappled with, it proved to be more 
noisy than dangerous. ; 

Kellerman recalled Maransin from Mertola, and 
was preparing to march on Lisbon, when the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Villa Viciosa having risen against 
a company of French troops, drove them into an 
old castle, and Kellerman sent general Avril from 
Hstremos to succour them; this he effected with- 
out difficulty; the Portuguese fled, and a very few 
were killed in the pursuit. Nevertheless, the town 
of Beja followed the example of Villa Viciosa, and 
colonel Maransin, who was ready to retire from Mer- 
tola, being informed of it, marched in that direc- 
tion with such rapidity, that he passed over forty 
miles in eighteen hours, and falling suddenly upon 
the patriots, defeated them with considerable slaugh- 
ter, himself losing thirty killed and fifty wounded: 
the town was pillaged, and some houses were 
burned. 

General Thiebault writes, that an obstinate com- 
bat took place in the streets, but the Portuguese 
never made head for a moment against a strong body 
during the whole course of the insurrection. How, 
indeed, was it possible for a collection of miserable 
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peasants, armed with scythes, pitchforks, a few old cHap. 
fowling-pieces, and a little bad powder, under the one 


command of some ignorant countryman or fanatic 


friar, to maintain a battle against an efficient and | 


active corps of French soldiers? For there is this 
essential difference to be observed in judging be- 
tween the Spanish and Portuguese insurrections; the 
Spaniards had many great and strong towns free 
from the presence of the French, and large provinces 
in which to collect and train forces at a distance from 
the invaders; while in Portugal, the naked peasants 
were forced to go to battle the instant even of as- 
sembling. The loss which Maransin sustained must 
have arisen from the stragglers (who in a consecutive 
march of forty miles would have been numerous) 
having been cut off and killed by the peasantry. This 
blow quieted the Alemtejo for the moment, and Kel- 
lerman having cleared the neighbourhood of Elvas of 
all Spanish parties, placed a commandant in La- 
Lyppe, concentrated the detachments under Maransin 
and Avril, and proceeded himself towards Lisbon. 
The duke of Abrantes was in great perplexity ; 
the intercepting of his couriers and isolated officers 
being followed by the detection of all his spies, 
he was exposed, without remedy, to every report 
which the fears of his army, or the ingenuity of 


the people, could give birth to; and there are few. 


nations that can pretend to vie with the Portuguese 
and Spaniards in the fabrication of plausible reports. 
Among those current, the captivity of Loison was 
one, hut as nothing was certainly known except that 
the insurgents from the valley of the Mondego were 
marching towards Lisbon, general Margaron was 
ordered to disperse them, and, if possible, to open 
a communication with general Loison. He ad- 
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vanced, with three thousand men and six pieces of 


Se F artillery, to Leiria, whither the patriots had retired 
doa 


July. 


Thiebault. 


Aceursia 
de Neves, 


in disorder when they heard of his approagh, the 
greater part dispersed at once, but those who re- 
mained were attacked on the Sth of July, and a 
scene similar to that of Beja ensued; the French 
boasted of victory, the insurgents called it massacre 
and pillage. In a combat with armed peasantry, it 
is difficult to know where the fighting ceases and 
the massacre begins; men dressed in peasant’s clothes 
are observed firing and moving about without order 
from place to place——when do they cease to he ene- 
mies? ‘They are more dangerous when single than 
together; they can hide theiy muskets in an instant 
and appear peaceable, the soldier passes, and is im- 
mediately shot from behind. 

The example at Leiria did not however deter the 
people of homar from declaring against the French, 
and the neighbourhood of Alcobaga rose at the same 
time. Margaron was thus placed between two new 
insurrections at the moment he had quelled one; 
English fleets, with troops on board, were said to be 
hovering off the coast, and the most alarming reports 
relative to Loison were corroborated; his safety was 
despaired of, when, suddenly, authentic intelligence 
of his arrival at Abrantes revived the spirits of the 
general-in-chief and the army. 

After arranging all things necessary for the secu- 
rity of Almeida, he had quitted that town the 2d 
of July, at the head of three thousand four hundred 
and fifty men, and arrived at Abrantes upon the 8th; 
having in seven days passed through Guarda, Atta- 
laya, Sarsedas, Corteja, and Sardoval. During this 
rapid march he dispersed several bodies of insurgents 
that were assembled on the line of his route, especi- 
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ally at Guarda and Attalaya, and it has been said that cHap. 
twelve hundred bodies were stretched upon the field, 
of battle near the first town; this is absurd beyond y 
all measure. 'T'welve hundred slain would give, at 
a low average, five thousand wounded: six thousand 
two hundred killed and wounded by a corps of three 
thousand four hundred and. fifty men in half an hour ! 
and this without cavalry or artillery, and among fast- 
nesses that vie in ruggedness with any in the world! 
The truth is, that the peasants, terrified by the re- 
ports that Loison himself spread_to favour his march, 
fled on all sides, and if two hundred and fifty Portu- 
guese were killed and wounded during the whole 
passage, it was the utmost. The distance from Al- 
incida to Abrantes is more than a hundred and eighty 
miles, the greatest part is a mountain pathway rather 
than a road, and the French were obliged to gather 
their provisions from the country as they passed ; 
to forage, to fight several actions, to pursue active 
peasants well acquainted with the country so closely 
as to'destroy them by thousands, and to ‘march a 
hundred and eighty miles over bad roads, and all 
in seven days, is impossible. 

The whole French army was now concentrated ; 
the insurrection at Alcobaga had been quelled by 
Kellerman, and that of 'Thomar was also quieted, but 
the insurgents from Oporto were gathering strength 
at Coimbra; the last of the native soldiers deserted 
the French colours; the Spanish troops at Badajos, 
strengthened hy a body of Portuguese fugitives, and thichautt, 
conmianded by one Moretti, were preparing to enter Porlia- 
the Alemtejo, which was again in commotion, for the Pavers, bs 
English achiral had opened a communication with 18% 
the insurgents on the side of Setuval; and the pa- 
triots were agsembled in considerable numbers at 
Aleacer do Sal. 
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In this dilemma Junot resolved to leave the north- 


<a ern people quiet for a while, and to bend -his force 


w aly, 


Thiebault. 


Appendix, 
No, 12. 


against the Alemtejo, because that was his line of 
retreat upon Spain; from thence only he could pro- 
vision the capital, and there also his cavalry could act 
with the most effect. Accordingly, Loison, with 
seven thousand infantry, twelve hundred cavalry, and 
cight pieces of artillery, crossed the Tagus the 25th 
of July, and marched by Os Pegoens, Vendanovas, 
and Montemor. At the latter place he defeated an 
advanced guard, which fled to Evora, where the Por- 
tuguese general Leite had assembled the mass of the 
insurgents, and assisted by three or four thousand 
Spanish troops under Moretti, had taken a position 
to cover the town. 

Loison came up against them. He directed Mar- 
garon and Solignae to turn their flanks, and fell 
upon their centre in person. The Spanish auxiliaries 
performed no service, and the Portuguese soon took to 
flight, but there was a great and confused concourse, 
a strong cavalry was let loose upon them, and ‘many 
being cut off from the main body, were driven into 
the town, which had been deserted by the principal 
inhabitants; there, urged by despair, they endea- 
voured to defend the walls and the streets for a few 
moments, but were soon overpowered, the greater 
part slain, and the houses pillaged. The French 
lost about two or three hundred men, and the num- 
ber of the Portuguese and Spaniards that fell was 
very considerable ; disputes also arose between 
the troops of those nations, and the latter ravaged 
the country in their retreat with more violence than 
the French. 

Loison, after resting two days at Evora, proceeded 
to Elvas, and drove away the numerous Spanish 
parties which had long infested the neighbourhood of 
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that fortress, and were become obnoxious alike to 

Portuguese and French. His detachments scoured 
the country round, and were accumulating provisions 
to form magazines at Elvas, when he was suddenly 
interrupted by a despatch from the duke of Abrantes, 
recalling him to the right bank of the Tagus. The 
British army, so long expected, had descended upon 
the coast, and manly warfare reared its honest front 
amidst the desolating scenes of insurrection. 


* 
OBSERVATIONS. 


1°. This expedition to the Alemtejo was an ope- 
ration of military police, rather than a campaign. 
Junot wished to repress the spirit of insurrection by 
sudden and severe examples, and hence the actions 
of general Loison were of necessity harsh ; but they 
have been represented as a series of massacres and 
cruelties of the most revolting nature, and he himself 
disseminated such stories, to increase the terror 
which it was the object of his expedition to create. 
The credulity of the nation that produced the Se- 
bastianists was not easily shocked; the Portuguese 
eagerly listened to tales so derogatory to their ene- 
mies, and so congenial to their own revengeful dis- 
position. ‘The anecdotes of French barbarity cur- 
rent for two years after the convention of Cintra 
were notoriously false. The same stories being re- 
lated by persons remote from each other is no argu- 
ment of their truth. The reports that Loison was 
captured on his march from Almeida, reached Junot 
through fifty different channels; there were men to 
declare that they had beheld him bound with cords ; 
others to tell how he had heen entrapped; some 
named the places he had been carried through in 
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triumph, and his habitual and characteristic expres- 
sions were quoted. The story was complete, and the 
parts were consistent, yet the whole was not only 
false, but the rumour had not even the slightest foun- 
dation of truth. 

2°. The Portuguese accounts of the events of this 
period, are ut angry amplifications of every real or 
pretended act of French barbarity and injustice, and. 
the crimes of individuals are made matter of accusa- 
tion against the whole army. The French accounts 
are more plausible, but searecly more safe as autho- 
rities, seeing that they are written by men who, 
being for the most part actors in the scenes they de- 
scribe, are naturally concerned to defend their own 
characters; their military vanity also has had its 
share in disguising the simple facts of the insurrec- 
tion, for willing to enhance the merit of the troops, 
they have exaggerated the number of the insurgents, 
the obstinacy of the combats, and the loss of the 
patriots. English party writers, greedily fixing upon 
such relations, have changed the name of battle into 
massacre; and thus prejudice, conceit, and clamour, 
have combined to violate the decorum of history, and 
to perpetuate error. 

3°, It would, however, be an egregious mistake to 
suppose, that because the French were not monsters, 
there existed no cause for the acrimony with which 
their conduct has been assailed. The duke of Abrantes, 
although not cruel, nor personally obnoxious to the 
Portuguese, was a sensual and violent person, and 
his habits were expensive; such @ man is always 
rapacious, and as the character of the chief influences 
the manners of those under his command, it may be 
safely assumed that his vices were aped by many of 
his followers. But the virtuous general Travot was 
esteemed, and his person respected, even in the midst 
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of tumult, by the Portuguese, while Loison was cHap. 
scarcely safe from their vengeance when surrounded —— 
by his troops. The execrations poured forth at the ame 
mere mention of ‘the bloody Maneta,’ as, from the 
loss of his hand, he was called, proves that he must 
have committed many heinous acts; and Kellerman 
appears to have been as justly stigmatised for rapa- 
city, as Loison was for violence. 

4°, It has been made a charge against the French 
generals, that they repressed the hostility of the Por- 
tuguese and Spanish peasants by military executions; 
but in doing so they only followed the custom of war, 
and they are not justly liable to reproof, save where 
they may have carried their punishments to excess, 
and displayed a wanton spirit of cruelty. All armies 
have an undoubted right to protect themselves when 
engaged in hostilities. An insurrection of armed 
peasants is a military anarehy, and men in such cir- 
cumstances cannot be restrained within the bounds of 
civilised warfare. ‘They will murder stragglers, tor- 
ture prisoners, destroy hospitals, poison wells, and break 
down all the usages that soften the enmities of modern 
nations; they wear no badge of an enemy, and their 
devices cannot, therefore, be guarded against in the 
ordinary mode : their war is one of extermination, 
and it must be repressed by terrible examples, or the 
civilised customs of modern warfare must be dis- 
carded, and the devastating system of the ancients 
revived. The usage of refusing quarter to an armed 
peasantry, and burning their villages, however un- 
just and barbarous it may appear at first view, is 
fuunded upon a principle of necessity, and is in reality 
a vigorous infliction of a partial evil, to prevent uni- 
versal calamity: but however justifiable it may be 
in theory, no “wise man will hastily resort to it, and 
no good man will carry it to any extent. ‘ 
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. CHAPTER III. 


THE subjugation of Portugal was neither a recent nor. 
a secret project of Napoleon’s. In 1806, Mr. Fox, 
penetrating this design, had sent lord Rosslyn, lord 
St. Vincent, and general Simeve, on a politico-military 
mission to Lisbon, instructing them, to warn the court 
that a French army destined to invade Portugal was 
assembling at Bayonne, and to offer the assistance of 
a British force to meet the attack. The cabinet of 
Lisbon affected to disbelieve the information; Mr. 
Fox died during the negotiation, and the war with 
Prussia diverting Napoleou’s attention to more im- 
portant objects, he withdrew his troops from Bayonne. 
The Tory administration, which soon after overturned 
the Grenville party, thought no further of this affair, 
or at least, did not evince as much foresight and ready 
zeal as their predecessors. They, indeed, sent sir 
Sydney Smith with a squadron to Lisbon, but their 
views seem to have been confined to the emigration 
of the royal family, and they intrusted the conduct 
of the negotiations to lord Strangford, a.young man 
of no solid influence or experience. Suddenly, the 
Russian squadron, under admiral Siniavin, took re- 
fuge in the Tagus, and this unexpected event pro- 
duced, in the British cabinet, an activity which, the 
danger of Portugal had not been able to excite,. , 
It was supposed, that as Russia and _____ were 
in a state of hostility, the presence of dhe Russian 
ships would intimidate the prince regent, and prevent 
him from passing to the Brazils ; wherefore sir Charles 
Cotton, an admiral of higher rank than sir Sydney 
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Smith, was sent out with instructions to force the CHAP. 
entrance of the Tagus, and to attack admiral Siniavin, 
To ensure success, general Spencer, then upon the 1808, 
point of sailing with five thousand men upon a secret 
expedition, was ordered to touch at Lisbon, and ten 
thousand men, under sir John Moore, were with- sir John 
drawn from Sicily to aid this enterprise; but before ene 
the instructions for the commanders were even MS. 
written, the prince regent was on his voyage to the 
Brazils, and Junot ruled in Lisbon. 
Sir John Moore arrived at Gibraltar, but hearing 
nothing of sir Sydney Smith, nor of general Spen- 
cer, proceeded to England, and reached Spithead 
the 3lst of December, 1807. From thence, after a ria. 
detention of four months, he was despatched upon 
that well-known and eminently-foolish expedition to 
Sweden, which ended in such an extraordinary man- 
ner, and which seems from the first to have had no 
other object, than to keep an excellent general and a 
superb division of troops at a distance from the only 
country where their services were really required. 
Meanwhile, general Spencer's armament, long 
baffled by contrary winds and once forced back to 
port, was finally dispersed in a storm, and a part 
.. arrived at Gibraltar, by single ships, the latter end of 
_January, 1808. Sir Hew Dalrymple, the governor of 
that fortress, hearing, on the dth of February, that a 
French fleet had just passed the Strait, and run up 
the, Mediterranean, became alarmed for Sicily, and 
caused the first comers to proceed to that island 
dfi the 11th. But Spencer himself, whose instruc- 
tions Included an attack on Ceuta, arrived at Gibral- 
tar the 10th of March, when the deficiency in his 
armament being supplied by a draft from the garrison, 
a council was held to arrange the plan of attack on 
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BooK Ceuta; but the operation being considered imprae- 
—~— ticable, was finally relinquished. 

mk, The objects of Spencer’s expedition were manifold: 

he was to co-operate with Moore in ah attack of the 

Russian fleet in the Tagus, he was to take the French 

fleet at Cadiz, he was to assault Ceuta, and he was to 

make an attempt on the Spanish fleet at Port Mahon! 

The wind that brought Moore to“Lisbon blew Spencer 

from that port, and a consultation with admiral Purvis 

convinced him that the French fleet.in Cadiz was 

invulnerable to his force; Ceuta was too strong ; and 

it only remained to sail to Port Mahon, when the 

Spanish insurrection breaking out, drew him back 

to Cadiz with altered views. In the relation of Du- 

pont’s campaign, I have already touched upon Spen- 

cer’s proceedings at Cadiz; but in this place it is 

necessary to give a more detailed sketch of those 

occutrences, which fortunately brought him to the 

coast of Portugal, at the ‘moment when sir Arthur 

Wellesley was commencing the campaign of Vimiero. 

When the French first entered Spain, general 

Castafios commanded the Spanish troops at San 

Roque. In that situation he was an object of interest 

to Napoleon, who sent two French officers privately 

SirHew to sound his disposition; Castafios, secretly resoly- 

Hotvore ing to oppose the designs of the emperor, thought 

Ng" those officers were coming to arrest him, and at first 

determined to kill them, and fly to Gibraltar ; but 

discovering his mistake, treated them civilly, and 

prosecuted his original plans. Through the medium 

of ofie Viali, a merchant of Gibraltar, he opened a 

April. communication with sir Hew Dalrymple, and the 

latter, who had been closely watching the progress of 

events, encouraged him in his views, nd not only 

promised. assistance, But recommended’ several im- 
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portant measures, suchvas the immediate: seizure of CHAP. 
the French squadron in Cadiz, the security of the ——~ 


Spanish fleet at Minorea, and a speedy communication 
with South America:ihowever, before Castaiios could 
mature his plans, the insurrection took place at Seville, 
and he acknowledged the authority of the junta. 
Meanwhile Solano,arrived at Cadiz, and general 
Spencer, in conjunctién with admiral Purvis, pressed 
him to attack the French squadron, offering to 
assist if he would admit the English troops into the 
town, Solano’s mind was not made up to resist the 
invaders, he expressed great displeasure at the pro- 
posal to oceupy Cadiz, and refused to treat at all 
with the British. ‘This was not unexpected by sir 
Hew; he knew that most of the Spaniards were mis- 
trustful of the object of Spencer’s expedition, and 
the offer was made without his concurrence; thus a 
double intercourse was carried on between the Byjtish 
and Spanish authorities, the one friendly and con~ 
fidential between sir Hew and Castafios, the other of 
a character proper to increase the suspicions of the 
Spaniards. . And when it is considered that Spain 
and England were nominally at war, that the English 
commanders were acting without the authority of 
their government, that the troops which it was pro- 
posed: to introduce into Cadiz were in that part of 
the world for the express purpose of attacking Ceuta, 
and had already taken the island of Perexil close to 
that fortress, little surprise can be excited by Solano’s 
‘conduct, _ : - 
His death intervening, general Morla succeeded 
to the command, Spencer and Purvis renewed their 
offers, but Morla also declined their assistance, 
and having ,himself forced the French squadron 
to surrender; by a succession® of such ill-directed 
attacks, that some doubt was entertained of his wish 
. 
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: toimooeaibe <commengedy a) series of low intrigues 


Th _ calculated to secure his own personal safety, while he’ 


je held himself ready to betray his country if the French 
Sir Hew should prove the strongest. rgthe reduction of 
Dalrym- 


ple'sCorre- the enemy’s ships, the people were inclined to admit 
spondence. the English troops, but the loca junta, swayed by 
Morla’s representations, were saverse to it, and he, 
while confirming this disposition, secretly urged 
Spencer to persevere in his offer, saying that he 
‘ looked entirely to the British force for the future de- 
fence of Cadiz; thus dealing, he passed with the 
‘ people for an active patriot, yet made no preparations 
ts for resistance, and by his double falsehoods preserved 
a fair appearance both with the junta and the English 
general. 
With these affairs sir Hew Dalrymple did not 
* meddle, the early discovered that Morla was an enemy 


* 


a ‘of @statios, and having more confidence in the latter, 


carfied on the intercourse at first established between 


is i them, without reference to the transactions at Cadiz. 


He also supplied the Spanish general with arms and 

two thousand barrels of powder, and *placing one 
. English officer near‘him as a military correspondent, 
set, another in the capacity of a political agent to 
the supreme junta at Seville. 

Castafios being appointed commander-in-chief of 
the Andalusian army, as I have before related, rallied 
Echevaria’s troops, and asked for the co-operation of 
the British force; he had no objection to their en- 
tering Cadiz, but he preferred having them landed at 
Almeria to march to Xeres. General Spencer, how- 
ever, confined his offers to the occupation of Cadiz, 
and when Morla pretended, that to fit out the Spanish 


~ fleet, was an object of immediate importance, colonel 


sir George. Smith, an officer employed. by general 
Spencer to conduct the negotiations, promised, on his 
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ont authority, money to Paysthe Spanish seamen, Who ci 
were then in a state of mutiny. Lord’ Collingwood —— 
and sir Hew Dalrymple refused to fulfil this promise, Haine. 
and the approach , upont causing Morla to wish 
Spencer’s troops aWay, he persuaded that general to 
sail to Ayamonte, u der the pretence of preventing 
Awril’s division from egossing the Guadiana, although 





ke knew well that latter had no intention of 
doing so. 5: 
‘The effect pygduced upon colonel Mafansin by the * 


appearance of the British force off Ayamonte has been 
already noticed. General Thiebault says that Spencer 
might have struck an important blow at that period 
against the French ; but the British troops were un- 
provided with any equipment for a campaign, and to 
have thrown five thousand infantry, without. cavalry 
and ‘without a Single place of arms, into the thidst of. 
an enemy who occupied all the fortresses, and ‘fio batt 
could bring twenty thousand men into the field, would” 
have been imprudent to the greatest degree. General 
Spencer, who had by this time been rejoined by his 
detachment ffom Sicily, only made a demonstration 
of landing, and having thus materially aided the in- 
-surrection, returned to Cadiz, from whence he was 
almost immediately summoned to Lisbon, to execute 
a new project, which proved to be both ill-considered 
and fruitless. 

Sir Charles Cotton, after superseding sir Sydney 
Smith, had blockaded the mouth of the Tagus with 
the utmost rigour, expecting to force the Russian , 
squadron to capitulate for want of provisions. \'This mr. Can- 
scheme, which originated with lord Strangford, never ningtolord 2 
had the least chance ‘of succeleyet’ the privations Dee 807. ‘ 
and misery of the wretched inhaWitants were so greatly 
aggravated ther eby,that Junot had recourse to various : 
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“BOOK, expedient§to abate the rigour of the blockade with 
Hy: regard to them, and among others, employed a Por- 
June. tuguese, named Sataro, to make proposals to the 
Pe. English admiral. This man at first pretended that 
he came without the privity of th® French, and in the 
course of the communications that followed, sir Charles 
was led to believe that only four thousand French 

troops remained in Lisbon. Under this erroneous im- 

pression, he requested that general Spencer might be 

” sent to him,or the purpose of attacking the enemy 

while they were so weak. Spencer, by the advice of 

' Sir Hew sir Hew Dalrymple and lord Collingwood, obeyed the 

aaah tonre- summons, but on his arrival was led to doubt the 

“spondence. correctness of the admiral’s information. Instead of 

Parlia- four thousand, it appeared that there could not be 

Papers’ much less than fifteen thousand French in or near 

1809. Lisbon, and the attack was of course relinquished. 

When Spencer returned to Cadiz, Castaiios again 

r pressed him to co-operate with the Spanish forces, and 

he so far consented, as to disembark them at the port 

of St. Mary, and even agreed to send a detachment to 

aH Hew Xeres, yet deceived by Morla, who still gave him 

ae Darre hopes of finally occupying Cadiz, he resolved to keep 
spondence. the greater part close to that city. 

At this period the insurrection of Andalusia at- 
tracted all the intriguing adventurers in the Mediter- 
ranean towards Gibraltar and Seville, and the con- 
fusion of Agramant’s camp would have been rivalled, 
if the prudent firmness of sir Hew Dalrymple had 

res not checked the first efforts of those political pests. 

Among the perplexing follies of the moment, one de- 

seryes particular notice, on account of some curious 

circumstances that attended it, the full explanation of 
ie ¥ which I must, however, leave to other historians, who 
ae may perhaps find in that and ~affairs, a key to 
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that absurd policy, which in Sicily so long sacrificed CHAP. 
the welfare of two nations to the whims and follies of U4 
a profligate court. pat 

The introduction ofthe salique law had long been 
a favourite object with the Bourbons of Spain. ‘The 
nation at large was never satisfied to change the 
ancient rule of succession, which admitted females 
to the throne, yet the project was secretly revived 
by some of the junta at this moment, and the 
party favouring the salique law wished ‘to offer the ” 
regency to the prince of Sicily, who (Ferdinand and 
his brothers dying without sons) would, under that 
law, have succeeded, to the prejudice of the princess 
of the Brazils. The chevalier Robertoni, a Sicilian sir Hew 
agent, appeared early at Gibraltar, and from thence, aR vaCorré- 
as if under the auspices of England, attempted to dene 
forward the views of his court; sir Hew Dalrymple, 
however, being accidentally informed that the Briti§h 
cabinet disapproved of the object of his mission, sent 
him away. Meanwhile Castafios, deceived by some 
person engaged in the intrigue, was inclined to sup- 
port the pretensions of the Sicilian prince to the 
regeney, and proposed to make use of sir Hew Dal- 
rymple’s name to give weight to his opinions, a cir- 
cumstance which would have created great jealousy in 
Spain, if sir Hew had not promptly refused his sanc- 
tion. 

After that, the affair seemed to droop for a mo- Ibid. 
ment, but in the middle of July an English man of 
war suddenly appeared at Gibraltar, having on board 
prince Leopold of Sicily, and a complete court esta- 
blishment of chamberlains with their keys, and ushers 
with their white wands. The duke’of Orleans, who 
attended his brothergin-law the prince, made no secret 
of his intention to Beriate for the regency of Spain, 
and openly demanded that he should be received into 
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Gibraltar. Sir Hew, foreseeing all the mischief of 
this proceeding, promptly refused to permit the prince 
or any of his attendants to land, and the captain of 
the ship, whose orders were merely to carry him to 
Gibraltar, refused to take him back to Sicily. To 
relieve his royal highness from this awkward situa- 
tion, sir Hew consented to receive him as a guest, 
provided that he divested himself of his public charac- 
ter, and that the duke of Orleans departed instantly 
from the fortress. 

Sir William Drummond, the British envoy at Pa- 
lermo, Mr. Viali, and the duke of Orleans, were the 
ostensible contrivers of this notable scheme, by which, 
if it had succeeded, a small party in a local junta, 
would have appointed a regency for Spain, paved the 
way for altering the laws of succession in that country, 
established their own sway over the other juntas, and 
ci#eated interminable jealousy between England, Por- 
tugal, and Spain. With whom the plan originated 
does not very clearly appear. Sir William Drum- 
mond’s representations induced sir Alexander Ball to 
provide the ship of war, nominally for the conveyance 
of the duke of Orleans, in reality for prince Leo- 
pold, with whose intended voyage sir Alexander does 
not appear to have been made acquainted. ‘That the 
prince should have desired to be regent of Spain 
was natural, that he should have been conveyed to 
Gibraltar in a British ship of the line, when the 
English government disapproved of his pretensions, 
was really curious. Sir William Drummond could 
scarcely have proceeded such lengths in an affair of so 
great consequence, without secret instructions from 
some member of his own government, yet lord Cas- 
tlereagh expressed unqualified approbation of sir 
Hew’s decisive conduct upon occasion! Did the 
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communication with each other? or was lord Castle- 
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reagh’s policy secretly and designedly thwarted by —~— 


one of his colleagues? But it is time to quit this 
digression and turn to 


THE PROCEEDINGS IN PORTUGAL. 
The bishop of Oporto being placed at the head 


of the insurrectional junta of that town, claimed the 
assistance of England. ‘ We hope,’ said he, < for an 
aid of three hundred thousand cruzado novas; of arms 
and accoutrements complete, and of cloth for forty 
thousand infantry and for eight thousand cavalry ; 
three thousand barrels of cannon powder, some car- 
goes of salt fish, and other provisions; and an auxiliary 
body of six thousand men at least, including some 
cavalry” This extravagant demand would lead to 
the supposition that an immense force had been 
assembled by the prelate, yet he could never at any 
time have put five thousand organized men in 
motion against the French, and had probably not 


even thought of any feasible or rational mode of 


employing the succours he demanded ; the times were 
however favourable for extravagant demands, and his 
were not rejected by the English ministers, who sent 
agents to Oporto and other parts, with power to grant 
supplies. The improvident system adopted for Spain 
being thus extended to Portugal, produced precisely 
the same effects, that is, cache: intrigues, waste, .in- 
subordination, inordinate vanity, and “ambition among 
the ignorant upstart men of the day. 

More than half a year had now elapsed since Na- 
poleon first poured his forces into the Peninsula; 
every moment of that time was marked by some ex- 
traordinary event, and one month had passed since a 
general and terrible, explosion, shaking the unsteady 
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BOOK’ &étructure of diplomacy to pieces, had left a clear space 


—__ for the shock of arms; yet the British cabinet was 


we still unacquainted with the real state of public feeling 

in the Peninsula and with the Spanish character 
Li"caak. and although possessing a disposable army, of at least 
reagh t 4. cighty thousand excellent troops, was totally unsettlefl 
lesley, in its plans, and unprepared for any vigorous effort. 
istJune- A sents were indeed despatched to every accessible 
prevince, the public treasure was scattered with 
heedless profusion, and the din of preparation was 
heard in every department; but the bustle of con- 
fusion is easily mistaken for the activity of business, 
and time removing the veil of official mystery covering 
those transactions, has exposed all their dull and 
meagre features: it is now clear, that the treasure 
was squandered without judgment, and the troops 
dispersed without meaning. Ten thousand exiled to 
Sweden proved the truth of Oxenstiern’s address to 
his son; as many more idly kept in Sicily were de- 
graded into the guards of a vicious court; Gibraltar 
was unnecessarily filled with fighting men, and ge- 
neral Spencer, with five thousand excellent soldiers, 
doomed to wander between Ceuta, Lisbon, and Cadiz, 
was seeking, like the knight of La Mancha, for a 
foe to combat. 

A considerable force remained in England, Tyt it 
was not ready for service, when the minister resolved 
to send an expedition to the Peninsula; nine thousand 
men collected af ork, formed the only disposable army 
for immediate ‘operations. The Grey and Grenyille © 
administration, so remarkable for unfortunate military 
enterprises, had assembled this handful of men with 
a view to permanent conquests in South America! _ 
upon what principle of policy it is not necessary to 
inquire, but such undoubtedly yas the intention of 
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that administration: perhaps in imitation of thé” ewap. 
Roman senate, who sent troops to Spain when Han- UE 


nibal was at the gates of the city. The Tory adminis- way, 
. tration relinquishing this scheme of conquest, directed 

sir Arthur Wellesley to inform general Miranda, the 
tnilitary adventurer of the day, not only that he must 

cease to expect assistance, but that all attempts to 

separate the colonies of Spain from the parent state 

would be discouraged by the .English government. 

Thus the troops assembled at Cork became available, 

and sir Arthur Wellesley being appointed to com- 

mand them, sailed on the 12th of July, to commence 

that long and bloody contest in the Peninsula which 

he was destined to terminate in such a glorious 

manner. 

Two small divisions were soon after ordered to 

assemble for embarkation at Ramsgate and Harwich, 

under the command of generals Anstruther and Ac- Parlia- * 

land, but a considerable time elapsed before they Papers” 

were ready to sail, and a singular uncertainty in the 1898. 

views of the ministers at this period subjected all 

the military operations to perpetual and mischievous 

changes, General Spencer, supposed to be at Gibral- 

tar, was directed to repair to Cadiz, and there await sir 

Arthur’s orders, and the latter was permitted to sail mia. 

undgr the impression that Spencer was actually sub- mabe 

ject to his command; other instructions empowered ae 
Spencer, at his own sliscretion, to commence ope- 30th June, 
rations in the south, without referdMce to sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s proceedings ; admiral Purvis, who, after inia. 
Jord Collingwood’s arrival, had no separate com- tine 


mand, was also authorised to undertake any enter- 8". Spen- 
cer, 28th & 


prise in that quarter, and even to control the operations 30th oe 
of sir Arthur Wellesley by calling for the aid of his Purvis, 
troops, that general being enjoined to ‘ pay all due 24 Jane 


Obedience to any such requisition!’ Yet sir Arthur 
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Bog Waser was informed, that ‘ the accounts froiniCadiz” 
—— were bad;’ that ‘no disposition to move. either,there 
July. or in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar was visible,’ and 

that ‘ the cabinet were unwilling he should go far to, 
the southward, whilst the spirit of exertion, appeared ~ 
to reside more to the northward.’ Again, the admiz 
ral, sir Charles Cotton, was informed that sir Arthur 
Wellesley was to co-operate with him in a descent 
at the mouth of the, Tagus, but sir Arthur himself 
had no definite object given for his own. opera~ 
tions, although his instructions pointed to Portugal. 
Thus in fact no one officer, naval or military, knew 
exactly what his powers were, with the exception of 
admiral Purvis, who, being only second in command 
for his own service, was really authorised to control  , 
all the operations of the land forces, provided he 
directed them to that quarter which had been declared 
unfavourable for any operations at all! 
Parl. Pap.” In recommending Portugal as the. fittest field of 
as action, the ministers were chiefly guided by the ad- 
jaiee Wel- vice of the Asturian deputies. Yet having received 
30ch June. sir Hew Dalrymple’s despatches to a late date, their 
own information must have been more recent ‘and 
more extensive than any that they could obtain from 
those deputies, who had left Spain at the commence- 
ment of the insurrection, and were ill informgd of 
what was passing in their own province, utterly igno- 
rant of the state,of any other part of the Peninsula, 
and under anyi@ircumstances incapable of judging 
rightly in such momentous affairs. ° 
The inconsistent orders of the ministers were well 
calculated to introduce all manner of confusion, and 
to prevent all vigour of action, but more: egregious 
conduct followed. In sir Arthur Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions, although they were vague and:undefined, as to 
immediate military operations, it was expressly stated, 4 
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that the intention of the government was to enalMeies: 


Portugal and Spain to throw off the French yoke, and —74 


ample’ directions were given to him’as to his future  }3% 


_ political conduct in the Peninsula. He was informed 


how, to. demean himself in any disputes that might 

rise between the two insurgent nations; how to 

act with relation to the settlement of the supreme 
authority during the interregnum ; and he was di- 

rected to facilitate-communications between the colo- 

nies and the mother country, and to offer his: good 

offices: to arrange: any differences: between: them. 

The terms upon which Great Britain would acquiesce pan. Pap. 
in any negotiation between Spain and France were Luang 
imparted to him, and finally he was. empowered to fale 
recommend the establishment of a paper system in 30th June. 
the Peninsula, as a good mode of raising money, 
and:attaching the holders of it to the national cause : 

the Spaniards were not, however, sufficiently civilised 

to adopt this recommendation, and barbarously pre- 

ferred gold to credit at a time when no man’s life, 

or faith, or wealth, or power, was worth a week’s 
purchase. Sir Hew Dalrymple was also commanded. 

to furnish: sir Arthur with every information that 

might be of use in the operations. 


When the tenor of these instructions, and the great nia. 
Do. to 


Indign reputation enjoyed by sir Arthur Wellesley iy’ pat- 
are considered, it is not possible to doubt that he was mole, 


first chosen as the fittest man to eet the armies 
of England at this important juncture ; yet 
scagcely had he sailed when he was superseded, not 
to make room for a man whose fame and experience 
might have justified such a change, but by an’ extra- 
ordinary arrangement, which can hardly be attributed 
to mere yacillation of purpose, he was reduced to the 
fourth rank in that army, for the future governance 
Vou. I. N 
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BOOK. “ot which, he had fifteen days before received the most 
—t_. extended instructions. 

bai Sir Hew Dalrymple was appointed to the chief 
command, and sir John Moore, who had suddenly and 
unexpectedly returned from the Baltic (having by his 
firmness and address saved himself and his troop¢ 
from the madness of the Swedish monarch), was, 
with marked disrespect, directed to place himself 
under the orders of sir Harry Burrard, and proceed 
to Portugal. Thus two men, comparatively unknown 
and unused to the command of armies, superseded 
the only generals in the British service whose talents 
and experience were indisputable. The secret 
springs of this proceeding are not so deep as to bafile 
investigation ; but that task scarcely belongs to the 
general historian, who does enough when he exposes 
the effects of envy, treachery, and base cunning, with- 

out tracing those vices home to their possessors. 
Notwithstanding these changes in the command, 
the uncertainty of the minister’s plans continued. 
The same day that sir Hew Dalrymple was appointed 
to be commander-in-chief, a despatch, containing the 
following project of campaign, was sent to sir Arthur 
Parl. Pap. Wellesley: ‘The motives which have induced the 
oe sending so large a force to that quarter (the coast of 
wan, Veh Portugal), are, Ist, to provide effectually fog an 
loth July. attack upon the Tagus; and, 2dly, to have such an 
additional force disposable beyond what may be in- 
dispensably requisite for that operation, as may admit 
of a detachment being made to the southward, either 
with a view to secure Cadiz, if it should be threat- 
ened by the French force under general Dupont, or 
to co-operate with the Spanish troops in reducing 
that corps, if cireumstances should favour such an 
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Majesty is pleased to direct that the attack upon the 
Tagus should be considered as the first object to 
be attended to. Aw the whole force, of which a 
statement is enclosed, when assembled, will amount 
to not less than thirty thousand, i ts considered that 
*both services may be provided for amply. The pre- 
cise distribution, as between Portugal and Anda- 
lusia, both as to time and proportion of force, must 
depend upon circumstances, to be judged of on the 
spot ; and should it be deemed advisable to fulfil the 
assurance which lieutenant-general sir Hew Dal- 
rymple appears to have given to the supreme junta 
of Seville, under the authority of my despatch of (no 
date), that it was the intention of his Majesty to em- 
ploy a corps of ten thousand men to co-operate with 
the Spaniards in that quarter ; a corps of this mag- 
nitude may, I should hope, be detached without pre- 
judice to the main operation against the Tagus, and 
may be reinforeed, according to circumstances, after 
the Tagus has been secured. But if, previous to the 
arrival of the force under orders from England, Cadiz 
should be seriously threatened, it must rest with the 
senior officer of the Tagus, at his discretion to detach, 
upon receiving a requisition to that effect, such an 
amount of force as may place that important place 
out pf the reach of immediate danger, even though it 
should for the time suspend operations against the 
Tagus. 
‘ *. ‘ 

The occupation of Cadiz was a favourite project at 
this period. The cabinet was not discouraged by 
Spencer’s unsuccessful effort to gain admittance, nor 
by the representations of sir Hew Dalrymple, who 
had grounds to believe that the attempt would bring 
down the army under Castafios to oppose it by force; 
nor was it considered that, in a political view, such a 
measure, pressed as a preliminary, would give a 
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soox handle for misrepresentation, and that, in a military 
_l.__ view, the burden of Cadiz would clog operations in 


1808. 


Portugal. Adopting all projects, and weighing none, 
the minister displayed the most incredible confusion 
of ideas; for the plan of sending ten thousand men 
to Seville, was said to be in pursuance of a promise 
made by sir Hew Dalrymple to the junta, whereas 
the despatch of that general, quoted as authority for 
this promise of help, contained nothing of the: kind, 
and was even written before any junta existed! 

In England, at this period, personal enmity to 
Napoleon, and violent party prejudices, had so dis- 
turbed the judgments of men relative to that monarch, 
that any information speaking of strength or success 
for him, was regarded with suspicion even by the 
ministers, who, as commonly happens in such eases, 
becoming the dupes of their own practices, listened 
with complacency to all those tales of mutiny among 
his troops, disaffection of his generals, and insurrec- 
tions in France, which the cunning or folly of their 
agents transmitted tothem. Hence sprung such pro- 
jects as the one above, the false calculations of which 
may be exposed by a short comparative statement, 

The whole English force was not much above 
thirty thousand men, distributed off Cadiz, off the 
coast of Portugal, on the eastern parts of England, 
and in the Channel. The French in Spain and 
Portugal were about a hundred and twenty thousand 
men, and they possessed all the Portuguese, and 
most of the Spanish fortresses. The English army 
had no reserve, no fixed’ plan, and it was to be 
divided, and to act upon a double line of operations. 
The French had a strong reserve at Bayonne, and 
the grand French army of four hundred thousand 
veterans wae untanehed and ready to succour the 
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Happily, this visionary plan was in no particular cua. 
followed by the ‘generals entrusted with the conduct 
of it, A variety of causes combined to prevent the Se 
execution. The catastrophe of Baylen marred the 
great combinations of the French emperor, fortune 
drew the scattered divisions of the English army 
together, and the decisive vigour of sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley sweeping away these cobweb projects, obtained 
all the success that the bad arrangements of the 
ministers would permit. In the next chapter, re- 
suming the thread of the history, I shall relate. the 
proceedings of the first British campaign in. the 
Peninsula; but I judged it necessary to make an 
exposition of the previous preparations and plans of 
the cabinet, lest the reader's attention not being fully 
awakened to the difficulties cast in the way of the 
Englich generals by the incapacity of the govern- 
ment, should, with hasty censure, or niggard praise, 
do the former injustice: for, as a noble forest hides 
many noisome swamps and evil things, so the duke 
of Wellington’s laurels have covered the innume- 
rable errors of the ministers. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


A rew days after sailing from Cork, sir Arthur 
Wellesley, quitting the fleet, repaired in a frigate 
to Corufia, where he arrived the 20th of July, and 
immediately held a conference with the members of 
the Gallician junta, by whom he was informed of the 


Welleley's battle of Rio Seeo. The account was glossed over 


Narrative. 
Court of 
Inquiry. 


in the Spanish manner, and the issue of that con- 
test caused no change in their policy, if policy that 
may be called, which was but a desire to obtain mo- 
ney and to avoid personal inconvenience ; they re- 
jected all succour in men, but earnestly pressed for 
arms and gold; and while the conference went 
on, the last was supplied, for an English frigate 
entered the harbour with two hundred thousand 
pounds for their use. The junta recommended that 
the British trapps should be employed in the north 
of Portugal, and promising to aid them by sending 
a Spanish division to Oporto, supported their re- 
commendation with an incorrect statement of the 
number of men, Spanish and Portuguese, who, they 
asserted, were in arms near that city; they gave also 
a still more inaccurate estimate of the forces under 
Junot; and in this manner persuaded sir Arthur not 
to land in their province: yet, at the moment they 
were rejecting the assistance of the British troops, the 
whole kingdom of Gallicia was lying at the mercy of 
marshal Bessieres, and there were neither men nor 
means to impede the progress of his victorious army. 

Mr Charles Start annainted envay to the Gali 
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Corutia, and quickly penetrating the flimsy veil of CHAP.” 
Spanish enthusiasm, informed his government of the enliee 
true state of affairs; but his despatches were un- jaye 
heeded, while the inflated reports of the subordinate 
civil and military agents were blazoned forth, and 
taken as sure guides. Meanwhile sir Arthur pro- 
ceeded to Oporto, where he found colonel Browne, 
an active, intelligent officer, employed to distribute 
succours. From his reports it appeared that no 
Spanish troops were in the north of Portugal, and 
that all the Portuguese force was upon the Mondego, 
to the south of which river the insurrection had al- 
ready spread. A French division of eight thou- 
sand men was supposed to be in their front, and 
some great disaster was to be expected, for, to use 
colonel Browne’s words, ‘ with every good will in 
the people, their exertions were so short-lived, and 
with so little combination, that there was no hope of Parlia." 
their being able to resist the advance of the enemy ;’ Papers’, 
in fact, only five thousand regulars and militia, half 8° 
armed, and associated with ten or twelve thousand 
peasants without any arms, were in the field at all. 
A large army was, however, made out upon paper 
by the bishop of Oporto, who, having assembled his 
civil and military coadjutors in council, proposed va~ sir A. 
rious plans of operation for the allied forces, none of Wellesiey’s 
which sir Arthur was inclined to adopt; but after some ths 
discussion it was finally arranged that the prelate and 
the paper army should look to the defence of the 
Tras os Montes against Bessieres, and that the five 
thousand. soldiers on the Mondego should co-operate 
with the British forces. 

This being settled, sir Arthur Wellesley hastened 
to consult with sir Charles Cotton relative to the 
descent at the mouth of the Tagus, which had so 
long haunt the imaginations of the ministers. The 
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BOOK strength of the French, the bar of the river, the dis- 
one position of the forts, and: the. difficulty of landing 
ily, in the immediate neighbourhood, oceasioned by the, 
heavy surf playing upon all the undefended creeks 
and bays, convinced him that such.an extterprise was 
sia, unadvisable, if not impracticable. There remained 
Riley the alternative of landing to the north.of Lisbon at 
fourt of such a distance as to avoid the danger of a.disputed 
quiry. % s . 

disembarkation, or of proceeding to the southward. to 
join general Spencer, and commence operations. in 
that quarter against Dupont. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
decided against the latter, which promised no good 
result while Junot held Portugal and Bessieres hung 
Sir H.Dal-on the northern frontier. He foresaw that. the jea- 
rymple's lousy of the Spaniards, evinced. by. their frequent 
Colling: refusal to admit English troops into Cadiz, would 
Correpon assuredly, bring, on a tedious negotiation, and waste 
the season of action, before the. army could obtain a 
place of arms, or that the campaign must.be com- 
menced without any secure base of operations. No- 
thing was then known of the Spanish troops, except 
that they were inexperienced, and without good aid 
from them, it would have been idle with fourteen 
thousand men to.take the field against twenty thou- 
sand strongly posted in the Sierra Morena, and com- 
municating freely with the main body of the French 
army.. A momenfary advance was useless; and if 
the campaign was protracted, the line of operations 
running neauly parallel to the frontier of Portugal, 
would have required a covering army on the conaiaas 

to watch the movements of Junot. 
The double line of operations, proposed. iy lord 
Castlereagh, was contrary to all military. principle, 
and as Spencer’s despatches announced.that his divi- 
sion was at St. Mary's, near Cadiz, and disengaged 
from anv connexion with the Snaniardenwa fortunate 
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citcumstance, scarcely to have been expected,—sir CHAP. 
eArthur sent him orders to sail to the mouth of the —Y_ 
«Mondego, whither he himself also repaired, and joined ‘Aurua 
the fleet having his own army on board. 

Off the Mondego he received the despatches an- 
nouncing sir Hew Dalrymple’s appointment and the 
sailing of sir John Moore's troops; but this morti- 
fying intelligence did not relax his activity; he 
directed fast-sailing vessels to look out. for Anstru- 
ther’s armament, and conduct it to the Mondego, and 
having heard of Dupont’s eapitulation, resolved, with- 
out waiting for general Spencer's arrival, to disem~ 
bark his own troops and commence the campaign— 
a determination that marked the cool decisive vigour 
of his character. He was, indeed, sure that, in conse- 
quence of Dupont’s defeat, Bessieres would not enter 
Portugal; but his information led him to estimate sir a. 
Junot’s own force at sixteen to eighteen thousand ylesey® 
men, @ number, indeed, below the truth, yet sufficient inthe 
to make the hardiest general pause before he disem- 
barked with only nine thousand men; and without 
any certainty that his fleet could remain even for a 
day: in that dangerous offing. Another man, also, 
was coming to profit from any success that might 
be obtained, and a failure then would have ruined 
his own reputation in the estimation of the English 
public, always ready to deride the skill of an Indian 
general. 

It was difficult to find a good point of disembark- 
ation. The coast of Portugal, from the Minho to. 
the Tagus, presents, with few exceptions, a rugged 
and dangerous shore; all the harbours formed by the 
rivers have bars, that render most of them difficult 
of access even for boats; with the slightest breeze 
from the seaboard a terrible surf breaks along the 
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300K when the south wind, which commonly prevails.dram 
1 August to the winter months, blows, a more dangeroua 
‘Atputs shore is not to be found in any part of the world. 

The small peninsula of Peniché, about seventy 
miles northward of the Lisbon Rock, alone offered a 
safe and accessible bay, perfectly adapted for a dis- 
embarkation, but the anchorage was completely within 
range of the fort, which contained a hundred guns and 
a garrison of a thousand men. The next best place was 
the Mondego river, and as the little fort of Figueras, 
taken, as I have before related, by the student Zagalo, 
and now occupied by English marines, secured a free 
entrance, sir Arthur commenced landing his troops 
sirA. there on the Ist of August. The weather was calm, 
Welletley’s hut the operation was so difficult that it was not com- 
Tague pleted before the 5th, and at that moment, by singu- 
lar good fortune, general Spencer arrived; he had not 
received sir Arthur's orders, but with great prompti- 
tude had sailed for the Tagus the moment Dupont 
surrendered, and by sir Charles Cotton had been di- 
rected to the Mondego. ‘The united forces, however, 
only amounted to twelve thousand three hundred 
men, because the fourth veteran battalion, being des- 

tined for Gibraltar, was left on board the ships. 
When the army was on shore, the British general 
repaired to Montemor Velho, to confer with don 
Bernardim Freire de Andrada, the Portuguese com- 
mander-in-chief. The latter proposed that the troops 
of the two nations should relinquish all communica- 
tion with the coast, and throwing themselves into the 
heart of Beira, commence an offensive campaign ; he 
promised ample stores of provisions. Sir Arthur 
having already discovered the weakness of the insur- 
rection, placed no reliance on those promises; he 
supplied Freire with five thousand stan of arms and 
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seeing clearly that the insurgents were unable to cHar. 
gre any real assistance, he resolved to act with re- ey 
ference to the probability of their deserting him in ae 
danger. The Portuguese general, disappointed at this 
refusal, reluctantly consented to join the British army, 
yet pressed sir Arthur to hasten to Leiria, lest a 
large magazine filled, as he affirmed, with provisions 
for the use of the British army, should fall into the 
enemy's hands. After this the two generals sepa- 
rated, and the necessary preparations being com- 
pleted, the advanced guard of the English army 
quitted the banks of the Mondego on the 9th, taking 
the road to Leiria. The 10th, sir Arthur Wellesley 
followed with the main body, and commenced the 


FIRST CAMPAIGN IN PORTUGAL. 


His plan embraced three principal objects : 

1°. To hold on by the sea-coast, as well for the sake 
of his supplies as to avoid the drain upon his weak 
army, which the protection of magazines on shore 
would occasion, and also to cover the disembarkation 
of the reinforcements expected from England. 

2°. To keep his troops in a mass, that he might 
strike an important blow. 

3°. To strike that blow as near Lisbon as possible, 
that the affairs of Portugal might be quickly brought 
to a crisis. 

He possessed very good military surveys of the sira. 
ground in the immediate neighbourhood of Lisbon, Woretey’ 
and he was anxious to carry on his operations in a [mv 
part of the country where he could avail himself of 
this resource ; but the utter inexperience of his com- 
missariat staff, and the want of cavalry, rendered his 
movements slow, and obliged him to be extremely 
circumspect, especially as the insurrection, although 
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a generous, was a feeble effort, and its prolonga- 
tion rather the result of terror than of hope. The 
blow had been hastily struck in the moment of 
suffering, and the patriots, conscious of weakness, 
trembled when they reflected on their own temerity. 
From the English stores Bernardim Freire had re- 
ceived arms and equipments complete for five thou- 
sand soldiers, yet his army at Leiria did not exceed 
six thousand men of all arms fit for action, and. be- 
sides this force, there were in all the provinces north 
of the Tagus only three thousand infantry, under the 
command of the marquis of Valladeres, half of whom 
were Spaniards. Hence it appears, that nothing could 
be more insignificant than the insurrection, nothing 
more absurd than the lofty style adopted by the junta 
of Oporto in their communications with the British 
ministers: ; 

Upon the other side, Junot, who received in- 
formation of the English descent in the Mondego 
as early as the 2d, was extremely embarrassed by 
the distance of his principal force, and the hostile 
disposition of the inhabitants of Lisbon. He also 
was acquainted with the disaster of Dupont, and 
exaggerated notions of the essential strength of the 
Portuguese insurgents were generated in his own 
mind and in the minds of his principal officers. 
The patriots of the Alemtejo and Algarves, assisted 
by some Spaniards, and animated by the manifestos 
and promises assiduously promulgated from the Eng- 
lish fleet, had once more assembled at Alcacer do 
Sal, from whence they threatened the garrisons of St. 
Ubes and the French posts on the south bank of the 
Tagus, immediately opposite to Lisbon. ‘Fhe capital 
itself was very unquiet, the anticipation of coming 
freedom was apparent in the wrathful looks and stub- 
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born manners of the populace, and superstition was at 
work to increase the hatred and the hopes of the mul- 
titude. - Tt was at this time that the prophetic eggs, 
denouncing death to the French, and -deliverance to 
the Portuguese, appeared 5 and less equivocal indica- 
tions of approaching danger were to be drawn from 
the hesitations of Junot, who, wavering between his 
fear of an insurrection in Lisbon, and his desire to 
check the immediate progress of the British army, 
gave certain proof of an intellect yielding to the pres- 
pure of eventac 0 se cuods ent ee cr ed tek 
Loison; having seven..or, eight thousand, men, 
was now in the neighbourhood of Estremos, 
two thousand five hundred men were in the for- 
tresses of Elvas and Almeida, a few hundred were 
at Abrantes, a thousand were in Santarem, and. the 
same number in Peniché. General Thomieres, with 
a brigade, was in the vicinity of Aleobaga, and the 
remainder were quartered in Lisbon and on a cir- 
cuit round, including both sides of the river. The 
Tagus itself was guarded on the north bank by the 
forts of Cascaes, St. Antonio, St. Julian’s, Belem, and 
the citadel, between each of which smaller works kept 
up a continued line of offence against ships entering 
by the northern passage of the harbour. On the 
southern bauk, fort Bugio, puilt upon a low sandy 
point, crossed its fire with St: Julian’s in the defence 
of the. entrance. Upon the heights of Almada or 
Palmela stood the fort of Palmela, and St. Ubes and 
Traffaria completed. the posts occupied by the French 
on that side. ‘The communication between the-north 
and sonth banks was kept.up by.the: refitted, Portu- 
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guese ships of war, by the. Russion squadron, and by . 


the innumerable boats, most of them very fine and 
large, with which the Tagus is covered. ‘ 
Such being the situation of the army on the 3d, 
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poox4 Junot ordered Loison to march by Portalegre and 
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Abrantes, and from thence~effect a junction with 
general Laborde, who, with thrée thousand infantry, 
five or six hundred cavalry, and. five pieces of artil- 
lery, quitted Lisbon upon the.6th, and proceeded by 
Villa Franca, Rio Mayor, and Candeirns ;,charged to 
observe the movements of the British, and to cover 
the march of Loison, with whom he expected to form 
a junction at Leiria. 

Junot himself remained in Lisbon with a view of 
controlling the inhabitants by his presence. He em- 
barked all the powder from the magazines, took addi- 
tional precautions to guard his Spanish prisoners, 
and put the citadel and forts into a state of siege ; 
but disquieted by the patriots assembled at Aleacer 
do Sal, he sent general Kellerman with a moveable 
column to disperse them and scour the country be- 
tween that place and Setuval ; ordering him to with- 
draw the garrison from the latter, to abandon all the 
French posts on the south of the Tagus except Pal- 
mela, ‘and to collect the whole force in one mass on 
the heights of Almada, where an entrenched camp 
had been already commenced. Kellerman had 
scarcely departed, when two English regiments, the 
one from Madeira, the other from Gibraltar, arriving 
off the bar of Lisbon, distracted anew the attention 
of the French, and increased the turbulence of the 
populace, and in this state of. perplexity the duke of 
Abrantes lingered until the 15th, when the progress 
of sir Arthur Wellesley forced him to assume the 
command of the army in the field. 

Loison entered Abrantes the 9th, and the same 
day Laborde arrived:at Candeiros ; from which point 
he could with facility carry his division upon Alcobaga 
and Leiria, or form a junction with Leison upon the 


side of Santarem. The 10th, Loison halted at 
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Abrantes;.and Laborde moved to ‘Alcabads’ where CHAP. 
he was jeinok by Thomieres and the garrison of YW 
Peniché.. . Pevers 

The armies on both sides were now in that state 
of attraction towards each other, which indicates an 
approaching shock. In the French camps, the news 
of Bessieres’ victory at Rio Seco produced a short- 
lived exultation, and at the same moment intelligence 
of Joseph’s flight from Madrid reaching the British 
army, increased its confidence of victory. 

Sir Arthur's advanced guard entered Leiria, and Proceed- 
was there joined by Bernardim Freire and the Por- 3% 
tuguese army, who immediately seized the maga- ™sity. 
zine without making any distribution to the British 
troops. he main body of the latter arrived the 11th, 
and the whole marched in advance upon the 12th. 

Laborde employed the 11th and 12th seeking for 

a position in the vicinity of Batalha, but finding the 
ground too extensive for his force, fell back in the 
night of the 12th to Obidos, a town with a Moorish 
castle built on a gentle eminence, in the middle of a 
valley. Occupying this place with his piquets, he Thicbautt. 
placed a small detachment at the windmill of Brilos, 
three miles in front, and retired the 14th to Roriga, 
a village six miles to the southward, situated at the 
intersection of the roads leading to Torres Vedras, 
Montechique, and Alcoentre, and overlooking the 
whole valley of Obidos. 

This position enabled him to preserve his commu- 
nication with Loison open, but as it uncovered Pe- 
niché, the fourth Swiss regiment, with the exception 
of the flank companies, was sent to re-garrison that 
important point, and at the same time three hundred 
men were detached to the right by Bombarral, Ca- 
daval, and Segura, to obtain intelligence of Loison. 
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That general, having made a demonstration on the 


— 1 side of Thomar the 11th, ascertained that Leiria was 


August. 


in the hands of the British, and fell back the same 
day upon Torres Novas, then. following the course of 
the Tagus he arrived at Santarem upon the 13th, 
in such an exhausted state, that he was unable to 
renew his march until the 15th. Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley’s first movement had thus cut the line of com- 
munication between Loison and Laborde, caused a 
loss of several forced marches to the former, and ob- 
liged the latter to risk an action with more than 
twice his own numbers. 

As the hostile troops approached each other, the 
Portuguese chiefs became alarmed ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the confident language of their public manifestos 
and the bombastic style of their conversation, an in- 
ternal conviction that a French army was invincible 
pervaded all ranks of the patriots. The leaders, 
aware of their own deficiency, and incredulous of the 
courage of the English soldiers, dreaded the being 
committed in a decisive contest, because a defeat 
would deprive them of all hope to make terms with 
the victors, whereas by keeping five or six thousand 
men together, they could at any time secure them- 
selves by a capitulation. The junta of Oporto also, 
who were already aiming at supreme authority, fore- 
saw that, in the event of a successful battle, it would 
be more advantageous for their particular views to be 
provided with an army untouched and entirely dis- , 
connected with a foreign general. Freire being well * 
instructed in the secret designs of this party, resolved 
not to advance a step beyond Leiria; and to cover 
his real motives, required the British commander 
to supply him with provisions, choosing to forget the 
magazine which he had just appropriated to himself, 
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and as. readily forgetting the formal promises of the 
bishop of ‘Oporto, who had undertaken to feed the 
English: army. ot . 

This extraordinary demand, that an auxiliary army 
just disembarked should nourish: the native soldiers, 
instead of being itself fed’ by the people, was met by 
sir Arthur Wellesley: with a strong remonstrance. 
He easily penetrated the ‘secret motive which caused 
it, yet feeling that it was important to have a respect- 
able Portuguese force acting in conjunction with his 
own, he first :eppealed to the honour end patriotism 
of Freire, warmly admonishing him, that he was 
going to forfeit all pretension to either, by permitting 
the British army to fight without his assistance. 
This argument had no effect upon don Bernardim, he 
parried the imputations against his spirit and zeal by 
pretending that his intention was to operate inde- 
pendently on the line of the Tagus, and after some 
further discussion, sir Arthur, changing his tone 
of rebuke to one of conciliation, recommended to 
him not to risk his troops by an isolated march, 
but: to keep. in the ‘rear of the British and wait 
for the result ‘of the first battle.-: This advice was 
agreeable to Freire, and atthe solicitation of colonel 
Trant, a military agent, he consented to leave four- 
teen hundred infantry, and two hundred and fifty 
cavalry, under the immediate command of the English 
general. 

The defection of the native force was a serious evil, 
it shed an injurious moral influence, and deprived. sir 
Arthur of the aid of troops whose means of gaining 
intelligence, and whose local: knowledge, might have 
compensated for his want of: cavalry. "Nevertheless, 
continuing his own march, his advanived: guard entered 
Caldas the 15th, which day also Junot reluctantly 
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quitted Lisbon, with a reserve composed of two thou- 


sand infantry, six hundred cavalry, and ten pieces of 
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artillery, carrying with him his grand pare of ammu- 
nition, and a military chest, containing forty thou- 
sand pounds. General Travot was left at Lisbon, 
with above seven thousand men, of which number 
two battalions were formed of stragglers and conva- 
lescents; he occupied both sides of the Tagus: two 
thousand men in Palmela, the Bugio fort, and on 
the heights of Almada, to protect the shipping from 
the insurgents of the Alemtejo, who, under the orders 
of the Monteiro Mor, were again gathering at Setuval; 
a thousand on board the vessels of war to guard the 
Spanish prisoners, and the spare powder ; two thou- 
sand four hundred in the citadel and supporting 
the police; a thousand distributed in the forts of 
Belem, St. Julian’s, Cascaes, and Ericeia (the last 
named place is situated to the northward of the Rock 
of Lisbon, and commands a small harbour a few 
miles west of Mafra); finally, a thousand were at 
Suntarem, protecting a large depot of stores. Thus, 
if the garrisons of Elvas, Peniché, and Almeida be 
included, nearly one half of the French army was, by 
Junot’s combinations, rendered inactive, and those in 
the field were divided into three parts, without any 
certain point of junction in advance, yet each too 
weak singly to sustain an action. The duke of 
Abrantes seems to have reigned long enough in Por- 
tugal, to forget that he was merely the chief of an , 
advanced corps, whose safety depended upon activity 4 
and concentration. : 

The French reserve was transported to Villa Franca 
by water, from whence it was to march to Otta, but 
the rope ferry-boat of Saccavem being removed by 
the natives, it cost twenty-four hours to throw a 
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bridge across the creek at that place. On the 17th 
when the troops were on their march Junot hastily 
recalled them to Villa Franca, because of a report 
that the English had landed near the capital. ‘The 
rumour, however, proved false, the reserve resumed 
the road to Otta, under the command of general Thie- 
bault, and Junot himself pushed forward to Alcoentre, 
where he found Loison, and assumed the personal di- 
rection of that general’s division. 

During this time, sir Arthur Wellesley was pressing 
Laborde. The 15th he caused the post at Brilos 
to be attacked, and the piquets to be driven out of 
Obidos. ‘Two companies of the 95th, and two of the 
5th battalion, 60th, being employed in the former 
operation, carried the windmill without loss, but 
pursued the retiring enemy with such inconsiderate 
eagerness, that at the distance of three miles from 
their support, they were out-flanked by two superior 
bodies of French, and were only saved by the oppor- 
tune advance of general Spencer. ‘Two officers and 
twenty-seven men were killed and wounded in this 
slight affair, which gave a salutary check to the 
rashness, without lowering the confidence of the 
troops. 

The 16th, Laborde’s position was examined. The 
road from Caldas to Obidos passed through a valley, 
formed by the ramifications of the Monte Junto. 
The high table-land upon which Roriga is situated 
closed this valley to the southward, and Laborde’s 
division being posted on a small plain immediately in 
front of that village, completely overlooked the country 
as far as Obidos. All the favourable points of defence 
in the valley, and on the nearest hills on each side, 
were occupied by small detachments, and one mile in 
the rear, w steep ridge, extending about three quar- 
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ters of a mile east and west and parallel to the French 


—— position, offered a second line of great strength. The 
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main road led by a deep defile over this ridge, which 
was called the height of Zambugeira or Columbeira, 
and beyond it, very lofty mountains stretching from 
the sea-coast to the Tagus like a wall, filled all the 
space between that river and the ocean, down to the 
Rock of Lisbon. The valley leading from Obidos 
to Roriga was bounded on the left by a succession 
of ridges rising like steps, until they were lost in the 
great mass of the Sierra de Baragueda, itself a shoot 
from the Monte Junto. 

Laborde’s situation was truly embarrassing. Loi- 
son was at Alcoentre, and the reserve at Villa Franca, 
that is, one and two marches distant from Roriga ; 
if he retired upon Torres Vedras, his communication 
with Loison would be lost, and to fall back on Mon- 
techique was to expose the line of Torres Vedras 
and Mafra. ‘To march upon Alcoentre, and unite 
with Loison, was to leave open the shortest road to 
Lisbon; and to remain at Rorica, it was necessary to 
fight three times his own force. Nevertheless, en- 
couraged by the local advantages of his position, and 
justly confident in his own talents, Laborde resolved 
to abide his enemy’s assault, in the feeble hope that 
Loison might arrive during the action. 


COMBAT OF RORICA. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley attacked upon the 17th. 

Early in the morning of that day, thirteen thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty infantry, four hundred 
and seventy cavalry, and eighteen guns, issued from 
Obidos, and soon afterwards broke into three distinct 
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The left, commanded by major-general Fi erguson, 
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was composed of his own and Bowes’ brigade of elie, 
8 


infantry, reinforced by two hundred and fifty riflemen, 
forty cavalry, and six guns, forming a total of four 
thousand nine hundred combatants. They marched 
by the crests of the hills adjoining the Sierra de 
Baragueda, being destined to turn the right flank 
of Laborde’s position, and to oppose the efforts of 
Loison, if that general, who was supposed to be at 
Rio Mayor, should appear during the action. 

The right, under colonel Trant, composed of a 
thousand Portuguese infantry, and fifty horse of the 
same nation, moved hy the village of St. Amias, with 
the intention of turning the left flank of the French. 

The centre, nine thousand in number, with twelve 
guns, was commanded by sir Arthur in person, and 
marched straight against the enemy by the village 
of Mahmed. It was composed of generals Hill's, 
Nightingale’s, Catlin Crawfurd’s, and Fane’s brigades 
of British infantry, four hundred cavalry, two hun- 
dred and fifty of which were Portuguese, and four 
hundred light troops of the same nation. 

As this column advanced, Fane’s brigade, extend- 
ing to its left, drove back the French skirmishers, 
and connected the march of Ferguson's division 
with the centre. When the latter approached the 
elevated plain upon which Laborde was posted, 
general Hill, who moved upon the right of the main 
road, being supported by the cavalry, and covered by 
the fire of his light troops, pushed forward rapidly to 
the attack; on his left, general Nightingale dis- 
played a line of infantry, preceded by the fire of nine 
guns, and Crawfurd’s brigade, with the remaining 
pieces of artillery, formed a reserve. 

At this moment, Fane’s riflemen crowned the 
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nearest hills on the right flank of the French, the 


eee Portuguese troops showed the head. of a column be- 
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yond St. Amias, upon the enemy’s left, and general 
Ferguson was seen descending from the higher 
grounds’ in the rear of Fane. Laborde’s position ap- 
peared desperate; but with the coolness and dexterity 
of a practised warrior, he evaded the danger, and, 
covered by his excellent cavalry, fell back rapidly to 
the heights of Zambugeira. A fresh disposition of 
the English became indispensable to dislodge him 
from that formidable post. Colonel Trant, therefore, 
continued his march to turn the left of the new field 
of battle; Ferguson and Fane united, were directed 
through the mountains, to outflank the French right; 
and generals Hill and Nightingale advanced against 
the front, which was of singular strength, and only 
to be approached by narrow paths winding through 
deep ravines. 

A swarm of skirmishers starting forward, soon 
plunged into the passes, and spreading to the right 
and left, won their way with extreme difficulty 
among the rocks and tangled evergreens that over- 
spread the steep ascent ; with still greatér difficulty 
the supporting columns followed, their formation being 
disordered in the confined and rugged passes; the 
hollows echoed with a continued roll of musketry; 
the shouts of the advancing troops were loudly an- 
swered by the enemy; and the curling smoke that 
broke out from the sides of the mountains, marked the 
progress of the assailants, and showed how stoutly 
the defence was maintained. Lahorde, watching 
anxiously for the arrival of Loison, gradually slack- 
ened his hold on the left, but clung tenaciously to the 


right, in the hope of yet effecting a junction with that 
ewanawel aond¢ha ardanre af the Gth and Vath regiments. 
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who led the attack, favoured this skilful conduct. cHap. 
It was intended that those battalions should take the —.— 


right-hand path, of two leading up the same hollow, dont 


and.thus have come in upon Laborde’s flank in con- 
junction with Trant’s column ; but as the left path 
led more directly to the enemy, the 29th followed it, 
the 9th being close behind, and both regiments 
pressing forward so vigorously, as to reach the plain 
above, long before the flank movements of 'Trant and 
Ferguson could shakegthe credit of the position. The 
29th arrived first at the top, under a heavy fire, and 
ere it could form, colonel Lake was killed, and some 
French companies coming in on the right flank, gal- 
lantly broke through, carrying with them a major 
and filty or sixty other prisoners. The head of the 
regiment thus pressed, fell back and rallied on the 
left wing, below the brow of the hill, and being 
there joined by the 9th, whose colonel (Stewart) 
also fell in this bitter fight, the whole pushed 
forward, and regained the dangerous footing above. 
Laborde, who brought every arm into action at 
the proper time and place, endeavoured to destroy 
these regiments before they could be succoured, 
and, failing in that, he yet gained time to rally 
his left wing upon the centre and right; but now 
the Sth regiment, following the right-hand path, 
arrived, the English gathered thickly on the heights, 
and Ferguson, who had at first taken an erroneous 
direction towards the centre, recovered the true line, 
and was rapidly passing the right flank of the posi- 
tion. The French general then commenced a re- 
treat by alternate masses, protecting his movements 


by vigorous charges of cavalry. At the village of 


Zambugeira he attempted another stand, but the 
English bore-on him too heavily; and thus disputing 
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Book the ground, he fell back to the Quinta de Bugagliera; 
—_11__ where he halted until his detachments on the side of 
ane, Segura had rejoined him, and then taking to the 

narrow pass of Runa, marched all night to gain the 
position of Montechique, leaving three guns on the 
field of battle, and the road to Torres Vedras open 
for the victors. 
Thiebault. The loss of the French was six hundred killed and 
wounded, among the latter was Laborde himeelf. 
The British also suffered cogsiderably ; two lieute- 
Appendix, nant-colonels and nearly five hundred men were 
No. 1% — \illed, taken, or wounded, and as not more than four 
thousand men were actually engaged, this hard-fought 
action was very honourable to both sides. 
The firing ceased a little after four o'clock, and sir 
Arthur getting intelligence that Loison’s division was 
at Bombaral, only five miles distant, took up a posi~ 
tion for the night in an oblique line to that which he 
had just forced, his left resting upon a height near 
the field of battle, and his right covering the road to 
Lourinham. Believing that Loison and Laborde had 
effected their junction at the Quinta de Bugagliera, and 
that both were retiring to Montechique, he resolved 
to march the next morning to Torres Vedras; but 
before night-fall he was informed that general Anstru- 
ther’s and general Acland’s divisions, accompanied by 
a large fleet of store ships, were off the coast, the 
dangerous nature of which rendered it necessary to 
provide for their safety by a quick disembarkation. 
He therefore changed his plans, and resolved to 
seek for some convenient post, that, being in advance 
sir a. of his present position, would likewise enable him 
Welleley's to cover the landing of these reinforcements; the 
Cou of vigour of Laborde’s defence had also an influence 
nquiry. : : 
upon this occasion, for before an enemy so bold and 
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skilful, no precaution could be neglected with im- 
punity. 

The day on which the combat of Roriga was fought 
the insurgents attacked Abrantes, and the feeble 
garrison, being ill commanded, gave way, and was 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tue 18th sir Arthur marched to Lourinham, and 


Ue Junot at the same time quitting Cercal with Loison’s 
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division, and keeping the side of the Baragueda 
crossed the line. of Laborde’s retreat, and pushed 
for Torres Vedras, which he reached in the evening 
of the same day. The 19th being joined by Laborde, 
and the 20th by his reserve, he re-organized his army, 
and prepared for a decisive battle. 

On the 19th, also, sir Arthur Wellesley took up a 
position at Vimiero, a village near the sea-coast, and 
from thence sent a.detachment to cover the march of 
general Anstruther’s brigade, which had, with great 
difficulty and some loss, been that morning landed on 
an open sandy beach called the bay of Maceira. 

The 20th the French cavalry scouring the neigh- 
bouring country, carried off some of the women from 
the rear of the camp, and hemmed the army round so 
closely that no information of Junot’s position could 
be obtained. In the night general Acland’s brigade 
was disembarked, by which the army was increased 
to sixteen thousand fighting men, with eighteen 
pieces of artillery, exclusive of Trant’s Portuguese, 
and of two British regiments, under general Beres- 
ford, which were with the fleet at the mouth of the 
Tagus. Thus the principal mass of the English 
army was irrevocably engaged in the operations 
against Junot, while the ministers were still so intent 
upon Cadiz, that they had sent Anstruther out with 
an appointment as governor of that city! 

Estimating the French-army at eighteen thousand 
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men, sir Arthur Wellesley judged, that after pro- cHap. 
viding for the security of Lisbon, Junot could not Eves 
bring more than fourteen thousand into the field; he 100%. 
designed, therefore, not only to strike the first blow, Appendis, 
but to follow it up so as to prevent the enemy from me: 
rallying and renewing the campaign upon the fron- 
tier. In this view he had, before quitting the Mon- 
dego, writen to sir Harry Burrard, giving an exact 
statement of his own proceedings and intentions, and 
recommending that sir gohn Moore; with his division, 
should disembark at the Mondego, and march with- 
out delay to Santarem, by which he would protect 
the left of the army, block the line of the Tagus, and 
at the same time threaten the French communication 
between Lisbon and Elvas: and that without danger, 
because Junot would be forced to defend Lisbon 
against the coast army; or if, relinquishing the capital, 
he endeavoured to make way to Almeida by Santa- 
rem, the ground there was so strong that sir John 
Moore might easily maintain it against any efforts. 
Moreover, the marquis of Valladeres commanded 
three thousand men at Guarda, and general Freire, 
with five thousand men, was at Leiria, and might be 
persuaded to support the British at Santarem. 

The distance from Vimiero to Torres Vedras was 
about nine miles, and although the number and 
activity of the French cavalry completely shrouded 
Junot’s position, it was known to be strong, and very 
difficult of approach, by reason of a long defile through 
which the army must penetrate in order to reach the 
crest of the mountain: there was, however, a road 
leading between the sea-coast and Torres Vedras, 
which, turning the latter, opened a way to Mafra, sir a. 
Sir. Arthur possessed very exact military surveys pupae 


of the country through which that road led, and he Contec 
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the position of Torres Vedras, and to gain Mafra 


with a strong advanced guard, while the main body, 
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seizing some advantageous heights a few miles short 
of that town, would be in a position to intercept the 
French line of march to Montechique. The army 
was therefore reorganised during the 20th in eight 
brigades of infantry, and four weak squadrons of 
cavalry, and every preparation was made for the 
next day’s enterprise, but at that critical period of 
the campaign the ministerial arrangements, which 
provided three commanders-in-chief, began to work : 
sir Harry Burrard arrived in a frigate off the bay 
of Maceira, and sir Arthur was checked in the midst 
of his operations on the eve of a decisive battle. 
Having repaired on board the frigate, he made his 
report of the situation’ of affairs, and renewed his 
former recommendation relative to the disposal of sir 
John Moore’s troops; but Burrard, who had pre- 
viously resolved to bring the latter down to Maceira, 
condemned this project, and forbade any offensive 
movement until the whole army should be concen- 
trated, whereupon sir Arthur returned to his camp. 
The ground occupied by the army, although very 
extensive, and not very clearly defined as a position, 
was by no means weak. The village of Vimiero, 
situated in a valley through which the little river of 
Maceira flows, contained the pare and commissariat 
stores. The cavalry and the Portuguese were on a 
small plain close behind the village, and immediately 
in its front a rugged isolated height, with a flat top, 
commanded all the ground to the southward and east- 
ward for a considerable distance. Upon this height 
Fane’s and Anstruther’s brigades of infantry with six 
guns were posted, the left of Anséruther’s occupied a 
ehurech and churchvard which blocked a road leading 
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tremity of the hill, the base of which was washed by —_—— 


the Maceira. 

A mountain, that commenced at the coast, swept in 
a half circle close behind the right of the hill upon 
which these brigades were posted, and commanded, 
at rather long artillery range, all its upper surface. 
Eight guns, and the first, second, third, fourth, and 
eighth brigades of infantry, occupied this mountain, 
which was terminated on the left by a deep ravine 
that divided it from another strong and narrow range 
of heights over which the road from Vimiero to Lou- 
rinham passed. ‘The right of these last heights also 
overtopped the hill in front of the village, but the left, 
bending suddenly backward, after the form of a 
crook, returned to the coast, and ended in a lofty cliff. 
There was no water upon this range, and only the 
40th regiment and some piquets were placed there. 

The troops being thus posted, on the night of the 
20th, about twelve o’clock, sir Arthur was aroused by 
a German officer of dragoons, who galloped into the 
camp, and with some consternation reported, that 
Junot, at the head of twenty thousand men, was 
coming on to the attack, and distant but one hour's 
march. The general, undisturbed by this inflated 
report, merely sent out patroles, warned the piquets to 
be on the alert, and before day-break had his troops, 
following the British custom, under arms. The 
sun rose, and no enemy was perceived, but at seven 
o'clock a cloud of dust was observed beyond the 
nearest hills, and at eight o'clock an advanced guard 
of horse was seen to crown the heights to the south- 
ward, sending forward scouts on every side. Scarcely 
had this body beep discovered, when 2 force of in- 
fantry, preceded by dther cavalry, was descried mov- 
ing along the road from Torres Vedras to Lourinham, 
and threatening the left of the British position ; 
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—-— and it soon became evident that the French were 
Auge coming to fight, but that the right wing of the Eng- 


lish was not their object. The second, third, fourth, 
and eighth brigades were immediately directed to 
cross the valley behind the village, and to take post 
on the heights before mentioned as being occupied 
by the piquets only, and as they reached the ground, 
the second and third were disposed in two lines 
facing to the left, and consequently forming a right 
angle with the prolongation of Fane and Anstruther’s 
front. The fourth and eighth brigades were to have 
furnished a third line, but before the latter could 
reach the summit the battle commenced. From the 
flank of all these troops, a line of skirmishers was 
thrown out upon the face of the descent towards 
the enemy, the cavalry was drawn up in the plain a 
little to the right of the village of Vimiero, and the 
fifth brigade and the Portuguese were detached to 
the returning part of the crook to cover the extreme 
left, and to protect the rear of the army. The first 
brigade, under general Hill, remained on the moun- 
tain which the others had just quitted, and formed a 
support for the centre and a reserve for the whole. 
The ground between the two armies was so wooded 
and broken, that after the French had passed the 
ridge where they had been first descried, no correct 
view of their movements could be obtained, and the 
British being so weak in cavalry were forced to wait 
patiently until the columns of attack were close upon 
them. Junot had quitted Torres Vedras the evening 
of the 20th, intending to fall on the English army at 
day-break, but the difficulty of the defile in his front 
retarded his march for many hours, and fatigued his 
troops. When he first came in Bight of the position 
of Vimiero, the British order of battle appeared to 
him as being on two sides of an irregular triangle, 
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the apex of which, formed by the hill in front of the cuap, 
village, was well furnished with men, while the left —— 
face appeared naked, for he could only see the piquets ports 
on that side, and the passage of the four brigades 
across the valley was hidden from him. Concluding, 

then, that the principal force was in the centre, he 
resolved to form two connected attacks, the one 
against the apex, the other against the left face; 

he thought that the left of the position was an ac- 
cessible ridge, but a deep ravine, trenched as it were 

along the base, rendered it utterly impervious to an 
attack, except at the extremity, over which the road 

from Torres Vedras to Lourinham passed. Junot 

had nearly fourteen thousand fighting men, organised 

in four divisions, of which three were of infantry and 

one of cavalry, with twenty-three pieces of artillery, 

but of small calibre. Each division was composed of 

two brigades, and at ten o'clock, all being prepared, 

he commenced the 


BATTLE OF VIMIERO. 


Laborde marched with one brigade against the Tniebautt, 
centre, general Brennier led another against the left, Foy. 
and Loison’s division followed in the same order at a 
short distance. Kellerman, with a reserve composed. 
of grenadiers, moved in one body behind Loison, and 
the cavalry under Margaron, about thirteen hundred 
in number, was divided, part being on the right of 
Brennier, part in Tear of the reserve. The ar’ tillery, 
distributed among the columns, opened its fire 
wherever the ground was favourable. 

It was designed that Laborde’s and Brennier’s at- 
tacks should be simultaneous, but the latter, coming 
unexpectedly upon’ the ravine before mentioned as 
protecting the left, got entangled among the rocks and 
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—— Anstruther’s brigades under a heavy and destructive 
‘Anpatt fire of artillery that played on his front and flank; for 
is A. a the eighth brigade being then in the act of mounting 
despatch. the heights where the left was posted, observing the 
* advance of the columns against the centre, halted, 

and opened a battery on their right flank. 

Junot, perceiving this failure in his combinations, 
ordered Loison to support Laborde’s attack with one 
brigade of his division, and directed general Solignac, 
with the other, to turn the ravine in which Brennier 
was entangled, and to fall upon the extremity of the 
English line. General Fane seeing this, and having 
a discretionary power to use the reserve artillery, 
directed colonel Robe to bring it into action, and thus 
formed with the divisional guns a most powerful bat- 
tery. Meanwhile, Loison. aad Laborde formed one 
grand and two secondary columns of attack; of the 
latter, the one advanced against Fane’ « brigade, while 
the other endeavoured to penetrate by a road which 
passed between the ravine and the church on the 
extreme left of Anstruther; but the principal column, 
headed by Laborde im person, and preceded by a 
multitude of light troops, mounted the face of the hill 
with great fury and loud cries, the English skir- 
mishers were forced in upon the lines in a moment, 
and the French masses arrived at the summit, yé 
shattered by the terrible fire of Robe’s artillery and 
breathless‘ from their exertions;gin this state, first 
receiving a discharge of musketry from the fiftieth 
regiment at the distance of half-pistol shot, they were 
vigorously charged in front and flank, and over- 
thrown. At the same time the remainder of Fane’s 
brigade repulsed the minor attack, and colonel Taylor, 
with the very few horsemen he commanded, passing 
out by the right, rode fiercely among the confused 
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retreating troops, and scattered them with great char. 
execution. -Margaron’s cavalry seeing this, came ~~~ 


suddenly down upon Taylor, who was there slain, 4! 


andthe half of his feeble squadron cut to pieces. 
Kellerman took advantage of this cheek to throw one 
half of his reserve into a pine wood flanking the line 
of retreat, the other half he had: before sent to re- 
inforce the attack on the church. The forty-third 
regiment were engaged in a hot skirmish amongst 
some vineyards, when these French grenadiers 
arrived, at a brisk pace, and beat back: the ad- 
variced ‘companies, but to avoid the artillery *whick 
ransacked their left, they dipped a ‘little into the 
ravine, and were taken on the other flank by the guns 
of the eighth and fourth brigades; then, when the 
narrowness of the way and the sweep of the round 
shot was disordering the French ranks, the forty-third 
rallying in one mass, came furiously down upon the 
head of the column, and, after-a short desperate fight, 
drove it back in confusion, but the regiment suffered 
very severely. 

The French being now discomfited in the centre, 


the ‘woods and. hollows filled #ith their wounded end’ . 


straggling men, and seven guns lost, retired up 
the edge of the ravine in a direction almost parallel 
to the British line, leaving the road from Vimiero to 
orres Vedras open to their opponents; sir Arthur 
Wellesley, however, strictly forbade any pursuit at that 
moment, partly beomise the grenadiers in the pine wood 
flanked the line of the French retreat, and partly be» 
cause Margaron’s horsemen, riding stiffly. between 
the two armies, were not to be lightly meddled' with. 
Meanwhile, Brennier being: still hampered in the ra- 
vine, general Solignac passed along the crest of the 
ridge above, and came upon general Ferguson’s bri- 
gade, which was posted at the left of the English posi- 
Vou. I. P 
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tion. But where the French expected to find a weak 
flank, they encountered a front of battle on a depth of 
three lines protected by steep declivities on either side; 
a powerful artillery swept away their foremost ranks, 
and on their right the fifth brigade and the Portu- 
guese were scen marching by a distaht ridge towards 
the Lourinham road and threatening the rear. Fer- 
guson instantly taking the lead, bore down upon the 
eiemy. The ridge widened as the English ad- 
vanced, the regiments of the second line running up 
in suecession, increased the front, and constantly 
filled the ground, and the French, falling fast under 
the fire, drew back fighting, until they reached the 
declivity of the ridge. Their cavalry made several 
qfforts to check the advancing troops, but the latter 
were too compact to be disturbed by these attempts; 
Solignac himself was curried from the field severely 
wounded, and his retiring column, continually out- 
flanked on the left, was cut off from the line of 
retreat, and thrown into the low ground about the 
village of Perenza. ‘There six guns were captured, 
and general Ferguson leaving the eighty-second and 
seventy-first regiments to guard them, was continuing 
to press the disordered columns, when Brennier hav- 
ing at last cleared the ravine, came suddenly in vpon 
those two regiments, and retook the artillery. His 
success was only momentary; the surprised troops 
rallied upon’ the higher ground, poured in a heavy 
fire of musquetry, and with a shoyt returning to the 
charge, overthrew him and recovered the guns, 
Brennier himself was wounded ad made prisoner, 


.and Ferguson having thus completely separated the 


French brigades from each other, would have forced 
the greatest part of Solignac’s to surrender, if an un- 
expected order had not obliged him to halt: the dis- 
comfited troops then re-formed under the protection of 
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their cavalry with admirable quickness, and making an CHAP. 
orderly retreat, were soon united to the broken brigades ey 
which were falling back from the attack on the centre. Anes: 

Brennier, who, the moment he was taken, was 
brought to sir Arthur Wellesley, eagerly demanded 
if the reserve under Kellerman had yet charged ? 
sir Arthur, ascertaining from other prisoners that it 
had, was then satisfied that all the enemy’s attacks 
were exhausted, and that no considerable body of 
fresh troops could be hidden among the woods and 
hollows in his front. It was now twelve o’clock, and 
the battle was already won ; thirteen guns were taken; 
the fourth and eighth brigades had suffered very 
little ; the Portuguese, the fifth and the first brigades 
had not fired a shot, and the latter was two miles 
nearer to Torres Vedras than any part of the French 
army, which was moreover in great confusion. 'The 
relative numbers before the action were considerably 
in favour of the English, the result of the action 
had increased that disparity; a portion of sir Ar- 
thur’s army had defeated the enemy when enflre, a 
portion then could effectually follow up his victory, 
and he resolved with the five brigades on the left to 
press Junot closely, and driving him over the Sierra 
da Baragueda, foree him upon the Tagus, while Hill, 
Anstruther, and Fane, seizing the defile of Torres 
Vedras, should push on'to Montechique and cut him 
off from Lisbon. ‘ 

If this able and¢ decisive operation had been exe- 
cuted, Junot would probably have lost all his artillery 
and several thousand stragglers, and then, buffeted 
and turned! at every point, would have been glad to 
seek safety under the guns of Almeida or Elvas, and 
even that he could only have accomplished because 
sir John Moore’s troops were not landed in the Mon- 
P2 
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1h during the action, although partly from delicacy, and Y 
awe g gh partly 
August, partly from approving of sir Arthur's arrangements, 


he had not hitherto interfered, now ed the chief 
command. From him the order ested Fer- 
guson in his victorious ‘careé* had €manated, and by 
him further offensive operations’ were forbidden, for 
he resolved to wait in théposition of Vimiero until 
the arrival of sir John Moore. The adjutant-general 
Clinton, and colonel Murray the quarter-master- 
general, supported sir Harry’s views, and sir Arthur's 
earnest representations could not alter their determi- 
nation. 

Burfard’s decision was certainly erroneous, but 
mmon in an art which at best is but a 
ifficulties. The circumstances of the mo- 

e imposing enough to sway most generals, 


Proceed: for although the French were beaten in the attacks, 


inffs of the 
oo of 


Ingnity-“etection of a strong and gallant cavalry; sir Harry 


they rallied with surprising quickness under the ‘pro- 


~Sknew"that his own artillery carriages were so shaken 


tis to be scarcely fit for service; the draft horses 
were few and bad, and the commissariat pare on 
the plain in the greatest confusion, for the hired 
Portuguese carmen were making off with their ear- 
riages in all directions ; the English cavalry was totally 
destroyed, and finally, general Spencer had discovered 
a line of fresh troops on the ridge behind that occu- 
pied by the French army. Weighing all these things 
in his mind with the caution natural to age, Burrard, 
was reluctant to hazard the fortune of the day upon 
what he deemed a perilous throw. 

The duke of Abrantes, who had displayed all that 
reckless courage to which he originally owed his ele- 
vation, profited by this unexpected cessation of the 
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battle, and. re-formed his broken infantry., Twelve cHap. 
“hundred fresh men joined him at the close of the —Y_— 
contest, and covered by his cavalry, he retreated with Prt 
and cé until he regained the command of . 
the pass of, s Vedras, so that when the day 
closed, the relative. position, ofthe two armies was the 
same as on the evening, before, 

One general, thirteen} guns, and several shundred 
prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors, and the 
total loss of the French was estimated at three thou- 
sand men, an exaggeration, no doubt, but. it was cer- 
tainly above two thousand, for their closed columns 
had been exposed for more than half an hour to sweep- 
ing discharges of grape and musquetry, and the dead 
lay thickly together. General Thiebault, i Tex . 
duces the number to eighteen hundred, rts “é 
that the whole amount of the French ar t 
much exceed twelve thousand men, from which 
number he deducts nearly three thousand for the #."* 
sick, the stragglers, and all those other petty drains ip ose 
which form the torment of a general-in-chief® Bute 
when it is considered that this army was composed of *” 
men. selected and organized into provisionary batta- Thibault. 
lions expressly for the occasion; that one half had 
only been in the field for a fortnight, and that the 
whole had enjoyed two days’ rest at Torres Vedras, 
itis evident that the number of absenteés bears too 
great a proportion to the combatants. A French 
order of battle found upon the field gave a total of 

_fourteen thousand men present under arms, of which 
thirteen hundred were cavalry ; and this amount 
agrees too closely with other estimates, and with the 
observations made at the time, to leave any reason- * 
able doubt of its authenticity or correctness. 
_ The arrangements made by sir Harry Burrard did 
not remain in force a long time. Early on the morn- 
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“Ms assumed the chief command. Thus, in the short space 


_ 1808. 


August. Of twenty-four hours, during whieh a battle was fought, 


the ‘army fell successively into the hands of three men, 
who, coming from different quartersjewith different 
views, habits, and information, had .not any previous 
opportunity of communing even by letter, so as to 
arrange @ common plan of operations. They. were 
now brought together at a critical moment, when it 
was more than probable they m#st all disagree, and 
that the public service must suffer from that want of 
vigour which is inherent to divided councils; for when 
sir Hew Dalrymple was appointed to the command, 
sir Arthur Wellesley was privately recommended to 
«® him by,the minister as a person who should be em- 
‘ployed with more than usual confidence, and this 
inequiyoeal hint was backed up with too much force 
Progeed- . by the previous reputation and recent exploits. of the 
dngg of the Latter, not to produce some want of cordiality. Sir 
ffquiry. Arthur could not do otherwise than take the lead in 
discussing affairs of which he had more than laid the 
foundation, and sir Hew would have forfeited all claims 
» © to independence in his command, if he had not exer- 
cised the right of judging for himself between the 
conflicting opinions of his predecessors. x3 
After receiving information upon the most import- 
ant points, and taking a hasty view of the situa- 
Sir H. Dal- tion of the army,—although the wounded were still 
Ymple's upon the ground, and the wains of the commissariat 
Taxis. were employed in remgving them,—sir Hew decided 
. to advance upon the 23d, and gave orders to that 
effect. Nevertheless, he entirely agreed in opinion 
with sir Harry Burrard, that the operation was a 
perilous one, which it required the concentration of 
all the troops, and the application of all his means, to 
bring to a good conclusion, and for this reason he 
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did not rescind the “order directing sir John Moore omar. 

to fall down to Maceira. This last measure was Naw: 

disapproved of by sir Arthur, who observed that the cpus 

provisions on shore would not supply more than eight 

or nine days’ consumption for the troops already at 

Vimeiro ; that the country would be unable to fur- 

nish any assistance, and that the fleet could not be 

calculated upon as a resource, because the first of the v 

gales common at that season of the year would cer- 

tainly send it away from the coast, if it did not destroy 

a great portion of it. Sir Hew thought the evil of 

having the army separated, would be greater than the 

chance of distress from such events. His position 

was certainly difficult: the bishop of Oporto had 

failed in his promise of assisting the troops with _ | 

draft cattle,—as, indeed, he did in all his promises ; Proce 

the artillery and commissariat were badly supplied B32 # . 

with mules and horses; the cavalry was a niillity, mavity. _. 

and the enemy was, with the exception of his im- ; 

mediate loss in killed and wounded, suffering nothing 

from his defeat, which, we have seen, did not deprive \-» . 

him of a single position necessary to his defence. oe % si 
Sir Hew, while weighing this: state of affairs, was 

informed that general Kellerman, escorted by a strong 

body of cavalry, was at the outposts, and demanded 

an interview. It appears, that Junot having regained 

Torres Vedras and oceupied Mafra with half his army, Thiebault. 

received news from Lisbon that gave him great un- 

easiness, the symptoms of an immediate explosion in 

that city threatened him with destruction, and he 

hastened to extricate himself while there was yet 

time: sending forward a false account of a victory, 

he followed it up by a reinforcement for the garrison, 

and immediately afterwards called a council of war to 

advise with upon the measures fittest to pursue to- 

wards the English. It is an old and a sound remark, 
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— 1h, mission was the result‘ofthe abo¥e consultation. ' 


1808. 


August. 


Proceed- 
ings of the 
Court of 


Inquiry. 


‘Bhat general being» conducted to the} quarters:of 
the” commander-in-chief, -demandedsai.cessation «of 
arms;/and proposed 'the ground-work: ofa convention 
under which Junot offered to evacuate Portugal with- 
out further resistance. Nothing could be more! oppor- 
tune than this proposition, and sir Hew-Dalrymple’ 
readily accepted of it, as an advantage, which would 
accrue, without any drawback tothe general cause of 
the Peninsula. He knew, from a plan of operations 
sketched by the chief of the French engineers, 
colonel Vincent, and taken by the Portuguese, 
that: Junot possessed | several very strong positions 
in front of Lisbon, and. that a’ retreat eitlfer upon 
Almeida, or-across the» river upon Elvas, was not 

@only within the contemplation of that general, but 
consiflered in this report asa matter of course, and 
perfectly easy of execution. Hence the proposed con~ 
vention was an unexpected advantage offered in a 
moment of difficulty, and the only subject for consi- 
deration was the nature of the articles proposed by 
Kellerman as a basis for the treaty. Sir Hew being 
necessarily ignorant of many details, had recourse to 
sir A. Wellesley for information, and the latter; 
taking an enlarged view of the question ‘in ‘all its 
bearings, coincided with the opinion’ of the former 
as to the sound policy of agreeing to a convention, 
by which a strong French army would be quietly got 
out of a country that it had complete military pos- 
session of; and by which not only a great moral effect 
in favour of the general cause would be produced, but 
likewise an actual gain made both of men‘and time, 
for the further prosecution of the war in Spain. By 
the convention, he observed, 

1°. That a kingdom would be liberated, with all 
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its fortresses, arsenajs,, &cy und that the excited cHar. _ 

population. of the .Peninsula -might then be pushed oa 

forward in the career of ‘opposition to France, ypder pone’ 

the mast favourable. cireutpstances.- 

- 2% "That the Spanish army of Estremadura, which 

contained the most efficient body of cavalry in the 

Peninsula, could be reinforced with the four or five 

thousand Spanish soldiers who were prisoners on 

board the vessels in the Tagus, and would be enabled 

to unite with the &&her patriot armies at a critical 

period, when every addition of force must tend to 

increase the confidence - and forward the impulse, 

which the victory of Baylen and the flight of Joseph 

had given to the Spaniards. Finally, that a sacrifice 

of lives to be expected in carrying the French posi- 

tions in Portugal, and all the difficulties of reducing 

the fortresses, and the danger of losing a communi- Proceed- 
_ cation with the fleet, would be avoided by this mea- (ascii : 

sure; the result of which would be as complete as the ™ity- 

most sanguine could expect from the long course of 

uncertain and unhealthy operations which must fol- 

low a. rejection of the proposal: But, completely 

coinciding, as he did, with the commander-in-chief, 

as to the utility of the measure itself, he differed with 

him as to the mode of proceeding, and a long dis- 

cussion (in which sir H. Burrard took a part) followed 

the opening of Kellerman’s mission. Sir Arthur's first 

objection was, that, in point of form, Kellerman was 

merely entitled to negotiate a cessation of hostilities. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple judged that, as the good policy 

and the utility of the convention were. recognized, 

it would be unwise to drive the French to the wall 

on a point of ceremony, and therefore accepted the 

proposition. The basis of a definitive treaty was then 

arranged, subject to the final approbation of sir 
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Charles Cotton, without whose concurrence it was 


—— not to be binding. 


1808. 
August. 


Articles Ist and 2d declared the fact of the armi- 
stice, and provided for the mode of future proceedings, 

Article 3d indicated the river Sisandre as the line 
of demarcation between the two armies. The posi- 
tion of Torres Vedras to be occupied by neither. 

Article 4th. Sir Hew Dalrymple engaged to have 
the Portuguese included in the armistice, and .their 
boundary line was to extend fron Leiria to Thomar. 

Article 5th declared, that the French were not to 
be considered as prisoners of war, and that them- 
selves and their property, public and private, were, 
without any detainer, to be transported to France. 
To this article sir Arthur objected, as affording a 
cover for the abstraction of Portuguese property. 
Kellerman replied, that it was to be taken in its fair 
sense of property justly obtained, and upon this assur-: 
ance it was admitted. 

Article 6th provided for the protection of indivi 
duals. It guaranteed from political persecution all 
French residents, all subjects of powers in alliance 
with France, and all Portuguese who had served the 
invaders, or become obnoxious for their attachment to 
them. 

Article 7th stipulated for the neutrality of the port 
of Lisbon as far as the Russian fleet was concerned. 
At first Kellerman proposed to have the Russian fleet 
guaranteed from capture, with leave to return to the 
Baltic, but this was peremptorily refused; indeed, 
the whole proceeding was designed to entangle the 
Russians in the French negotiation, that, in ease the 
armistice should be broken, the former might be 
forced into a co-operation with the latter. 

Sir Arthur strenuously opposed this article: he 
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argued, 1°. That the interests of the two nations were 
not blended, and that they stood in different relations 
towards the British army. 2°. That it was an im- 
portant object to keep them separate, and that ‘the 
French general, if pressed, would leave the Russians 
to their fate. 3°. That as the British operations had 
not been so rapid and decisive as to enable them to 
capture the fleet betore the question of neutrality 
could, be agitated, the right of the Russians to such 
protection was undottbted; and in the present circum- 
stances it was desirable to grant it, because, indepen- 
dent of the chances of their final capture, they would 
be prevented from returning to the Baltic, which in 
fact constituted their only point of interest when dis- 
engaged from the French; but that, viewed as allies 
of the latter, they became of great weight. Lastly, 
that it was an affair which concerned the Portuguese, 
Russians, and British, but with which the French 
could have no right to interfere. 

Sir Hew finding that the discussion of this ques- 
tion became lengthened, and considering that sir 
Charles Cotton alone could finally decide, admitted 
the article merely as a form, without acquiescing in 
the propriety of it. 

Article 8th provided, that all guns of French ca- 
libre, and the horses of the cavalry, were to be like- 
wise transported to France. 

Article 9th stipulated, that forty-eight hours’ notice 
should be given of the rupture of the armistice. 

To this article also sir Arthur objected; he con- 
sidered it unnecessary for the interests of the British 
army, and favourable to the French, because if hos- 
tilities recommenced, the latter would have forty-eight 
hours to make arrangements for their defence, for the 
passage of the ‘T'agus, and for the co-operation of the 
Russian fleet. Upon the other hand, sir Hew thought 
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it was-an absolute advantage to gain time for the pre- 
parations of the British army, and for the arrival of 
sir.John Moore’s reinforcements. 

By an additional article it .was provided, that. all 
the fortresses held by the French, which had not 
capitulated before the 25th of August, should be 
given up to the British, and the basis of a convention 
being thus arranged, general Kellerman returned to 
his chief, and colonel George Murray was ordered to 
carry the proposed articles to thé English admiral. 

Previous to his landing, sir Hew had received none 
of the letters addressed to him by sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, he had met with no person during his voyage 
from whom he could obtain. authentic information of 
the state of affairs, and his time being at first occu- 
pied by:the negotiations with Kellerman, he was un- 
informed of many: details. of importance. Now, the 
day after Kellerman’s departure, don Bernardim 
Freire Andrada, the Portuguese commander-in-chief, 
came to remonstrate against the armistice just con- 
eluded ; but, from the circumstances before-mentioned, 
it so happened that sir Hew was utterly ignorant of 
the existence of don Bernardim and his army at the 
time the armistice was discussed, and it was therefore 
difficult for him to manage this interview with pro- 
priety, because Andrada had some plausible, although 
no real, ground’ of complaint. His remonstrances 
were, however, merely intended for the commence- 
ment of an intrigue, to which I shall hereafter re- 
vert. 

Colonel Murray soon reached the fleet, and pre- 
sented the articles of convention to sir Charles Cotton, 
but the latter refused to concur therein, and declared 
that he would himself conduct a separate treaty for 
the Russian ships. With this answer colonel Murray 
returned on the 24th, having first, in reply to a ques- 
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tion put by the French officer who aceompanied him CHAP, 
on board the Hibernia, declared that nothing had —— 
passed between him and sir Charles Cotton which ‘Ane 
ought to preclude further negotiation. Sir Hew Dal- proceed- 
rymple was now urged by sir Arthur Wellesley to Akal 
give notice, without further explanation, that hostili- Inquiry. 
ties would recommence, leaving it to Junot to renew 
propositions, if he chose to do so, separately from the 
Russians. Sir Hew, however, felt himself, in honour, 
bound: by colonel Mtrray’s observation to the French 
officer, not to take advantage of the occasion ;‘ he 
likewise felt disinclined to relinquish a negotiation 
which, from certain circumstances, he deemed upon 
the point of being crowned with success. He there- 
fore despatched colonel Murray to Lisbon, with direc- 
tions to inform Junot of the admiral’s objection, and 
to give notice of the consequent rupture of the armi- 
stice, Murray himself being provided, however, with 
full powers to enter into and conclude a definitive 
treaty upon a fresh basis. 

The army was, at the same time, pushed forward 
to Ramalhal, and sir John Moore’s troops commenced 
landing at Maceira Bay. - When the order to. repair tid. 
to that place first reached them, a part had been 
already disembarked in the Mondego, and had to be 
re-shipped. This and contrary winds detained them 
for four days, and when they arrived at Maceira great 
difficulty was encountered, and some loss was sus- 
tained in the getting ashore, an operation effected 
only by five days of incessant exertion on the part of 
the navy; for the boats were constantly swamped by 
the surf, and such was its fury that not more than 
thirty remained fit for service at the conclusion. 

On the 27th, information was received from colonel 
Murray that a fresh treaty was in agitation upon an 
admissible basis, and the next day the army took a 
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new position, a part occupying Torres Vedras, and 
the remainder being placed in the rear of that town. 

Meanwhile in Lisbon the agitation of the public 
mind was excessively great, hope and fear were mag- 
nified by the obscurity of affairs, and the contradic- 
tory news which was spread by the French, and by 
those who held communication with the country, in- 
creased the anxious feelings of joy or grief almost to 
phrensy. Junot made every effort to engage admiral 
Siniavin in the negotiation, and the necessity by 
which the latter was foreed to put his ships in a hos- 
tile and guarded attitude, contributed powerfully to 
control the populace, and give strength to an opinion 
industriously spread, that he would make common 
cause with the French. Siniavin had, however, no 
intention of this kind, and very early gave notice that 
he would treat separately. 

The French, thus left to themselves, rested their 
hopes upon their own dexterity, and brought all the 
ordinary machinery of diplomatic subtlety into play. 
Among other schemes, Junot opened a separate com- 
munication with sir Hew Dalrymple at the moment 
when colonel Murray, invested with full powers, was 
engaged in daily conferences with Kellerman; and 
the difficulty of coming to a conclusion was much in- 
creased by the natural sources of suspicion and jea~ 
lousy incident to such a singular transaction, where 
two foreign nations were seen bargaining, and one of 
them honestly bargaining, for the goods and interests 
of a third, yet searcely hinting even at the existence 
of the latter. The French being the weakest, were 
most subtle, and to protect the vital questions ad- 
vanced extravagant claims, On the other hand, the 
Portuguese leaders, no longer fearing a defeat, pro- 


tested against the convention, passed the line of de- 
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an attack from the side of Santarem. This move- cHap, 
inent, and thé breach of faith in attacking the patroles, —V— 
were promptly and distinetly disavowed by sir Hew ; ‘aantits 
but they kept suspicion awake, and the mutual mis- 
understandings arose at last to such a height, that 
Junot, seeming for a moment to recover all his natu- 

ral energy, threatened to burn the publie establish- 
ments, and make his retreat good at the expense of 

the city; a menace which nothing could have pre- 
vented him from executing. Finally, however, a 
definitive treaty was concluded at Lisbon on the 30th, 

and soon afterwards ratified in form. 

This celebrated convention, improperly called. < of 
Cintra,’ consisted of twenty-two original, and three ; 
supplementary articles, upon the expediency of many Append, 
of which, sir Arthur Wellesley and the commander- Ne 1° 
in-chief disagreed, but ax their disagreement had 
reference to the details and not to the general prin- 
ciple, the historical importance is not sufficient to call 
for remark. An informality on the part of Junot 
caused some delay in the ratification of the. instru- 
ment; the British army marched notwithstanding. to 
take up the position near Lisbon, assigned to it by 
the 11th article of the treaty. On the march, sir Hew 
Dalrymple met two Russian officers, who were charged 
to open a separate negotiation for the Russian squa- 

‘dron; he refused to receive their credentials, and re- 
ferred them to sir Charles Cotton. Baffled in this 
attempt to carry on a double treaty, for a naval one was 
already commenced, Siniavin, whose conduct appears 
tu have been weak, was forced to come to a conclusion 
with the English admiral. At first he claimed the 
protection of a neutral port, but singly he possessed 
none of that weight which cireumstances had given 
him before the convention with Junot; his claim was 
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answered by an intimation, that a British flag was 
flying on the forts at the mouth of the Tagus; and this 
was true, for the third and forty-second regiments, 
under the command of major-general Beresford, hav- 
ing landed and taken possession of them, in virtue of 
the convention, the British colours were Jynproperly 
hoisted:instead of the Portuguese. Foiled by this pro- 
ceeding, the justice of which is somewhat doubtful, 
Siniavin finally agreed to surrender upon the follow- 
ing terms: 

1°. The Russian ships, with their sails, stores, &e. 
were to be held by England, as a deposit, until six 
months after the conclusion of a peace between the 
two governments of the contracting parties. 

2°. The admiral, officers, and seamen, without any re- 
striction as to their future services, were to be transport- 
ed to Russia, at the expense of the British government. 

Two additional articles were, subsequently to the 
ratification of the original treaty, proposed by the 
Russians and assented to by the English admiral. 
The first stipulated that the imperial flag should be 
displayed, even in the British harbours, as long as 
the Russian admiral remained on board. The second 
provided that the ships themselves and their stores 
should be delivered again at the appointed time, in 
the same state as when surrendered. The rights 
of the Portuguese were not referred to, yet sir | 
Charles Cotton was justified, for his isistructions 
authorised him to make prize of the Russian fleet. 
Siniavin thus suffered all the inconvenience of hos- 
tilities, and the shame of striking his colours with- 
out having violated in any manner the relations of 
amity in which his nation stood with regard to the 
Portuguese. On the other hand, for the sake of a 
few old and decaying ships, the British government 
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made an injudieious display of contempt for the inde- cHAP. 
pendence of their ally, as, with singular inconsist- ented 
eney, they permitted the officers and crews, the real September: 
strength of the squadron, to return to the Baltic, 
although scarcely a year had elapsed, since the na- 
tional character was defiled, to extinguish in that 
quarter the existence of a navy inimical to Great 
Britain. 

This inconsistency belonged wholly to the mi- Parl. Pap. 
nisters, for the two original articles of the treaty Admiralty 
only were confinned by them, and they were copied Tnstruc: 


tions to sir 
from the Admiralty instructions delivered to sir ©. Cotton, 


Charles Cotton four months previous to the trans- ioe. 
action, Yet that officer, by the very men who had yh vetles- 
framed those instructions, was, with matchless in- ey, aoe to 
consistency, rebuked, for having adopted a new Seite, 
principle of maritime surrender ! 

The 2d of September head-quarters were esta- 
blished at Oyeras. The right of the army oceupied 
the forts at the mouth of the river, the left rested upon 
the heights of Bellas. The French army being con- 
centrated in Lisbon, posted their piquets and guards Thiebante. 
as if in front of an enemy, and at night the sentries 
fired upon whoever approached their posts, the police 
dishanded of their own accord, and the city became a 
scene of turbulence, anarchy, and crime. Notwith- 
standing the presence of their enemies, the inhabitants 
of the capital testified their joy, and evinced their 
vengeful feelings in a remarkable manner ; they re- 
fused to sell any provisions, or to deal in any manner 
with the French, they sung songs of triumph in their 
hearing, and in their sight fabricated thousands of 
small lamps for the avowed purpose of illuminating 
the streets at their departure. The doors of many 
of the houses occupied by the troops were marked 
in one night; men were observed bearing in their 
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hats lists of Portuguese or Frenchmen designed for 
slaughter, and the quarters of Loison were threat- 
ened with a serious attack. Yet amidst all this 
disorder and violence, general Travot, and some 
others of the French army, fearlessly and safely 
traversed the streets, unguarded save by the repu- 
tation of their just and liberal conduct when in 
power; a fact extremely honourable to the Portu- 
guese, and conclusive of the misconduct of Loison. 
Junot himself was menaced by an assassin, but he 
treated the affair with magnanimity, and in general 
he was respected, although in a far less degree than 
'Travot. 

The dread of an explosion, which would have 
compromised at once the safety of the French army 
and of the city, induced Junot to hasten the period 
when an English division was to occupy the citadel 
and take charge of the public tranquillity; for 
cmissaries from the junta of Oporto fomented the 
disposition of the populace to commit themselves 
by an attack upon the French; the convention was 
reprobated, and endeavours “were fruitlessly made 
to turn the tide of indignation even against the 
English, as abettors of the invaders. The judge of 
the people, an energetic, but turbulent fellow, issued 
an inflammatory address, calling for a suspension of 
the treaty, and designating the French as robbers 
and as insulters of religion. The Monteiro Mor, 
who commanded a rabble of peasantry which he dig- 
unified with the title of an army, took possession of 
the south bank of the Tagus, and from his quarters 
issued a protest against the convention, the execution 
of which he had the audacity to call upon sir Charles 
Cotton to interrupt: the latter sent his communica- 
tions to sir Hew Dalrymple, who treated them with 
the contemptuous indignation they merited. 
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Sir John Hope being appointed English com- cap. 
mandant of Lisbon, took possession of the castle of ee 
Belem on the 10th, and of the citadel on the 12th; Sipe: 
and, by his firm and vigorous conduct, soon reducing 
the effervescence of the public mind, repressed the 
disorders which had arisen to a height that gave 
opportunity for the commission of any villany. The 
duke of Abrantes, with his staff, embarked the 13th. 
The first division of his army sailed the 15th; it was 
followed hy the second and third divisions; and on 
the 30th, all the French, exceptthe garrisons of Elvas 
and Almeida, were out of Portugal. 

The execution of the convention had not been 
earried on thus far without much trouble and con- 
testation. Lord Proby, the English commissioner 
appointed to carry the articles of the treaty ito 
effect, was joined by major-general Beresford on the 
Sth, and their united labours were scarcely sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of a task, in the prosecution 
of which disputes hourly arose. Anger, the cupidity 
of individuals, and opportunity, combined to push 
the French beyond the bounds of honour and de- 
cency, and several gross attempts were made to 
appropriate property which no interpretation of the 
stipulations could give a colour to; amongst the 
most odious were the abstraction of manuscripts and 
rare specimens of natural history from the national 
museum, and the invasion of the deposito publico, 
or funds of money awaiting legal decision for their 
final appropriation. Those dishonest attempts were 
met and checked with a strong hand, and at last a 
committee, consisting of an individual of each of the 
three nations, was appointed by the commissioners 
on both sides. Their office was to receive recla- 
mations, to investigate them, and to do justice by 
seizing upon all contraband baggage embarked by 
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BooK the French. This measure was attended with ex- 
cellent effect. It must, however, be observed, that 
Sianhe. the loud complaints and violence of the Portuguese, 
and the machinations of ¢he bishop of Oporto, seem 

to have excited the suspicions of the British and 
influenced their acts, more than the real facts war- 
ranted ; for the national character of the Portuguese 

was not then understood, nor the extent to which 

they supplied the place of true reports, by. the 
fabrication of false ones, generally known. Writers 

have not been wantin’ to exaggerate the grounds of 
complaint. The English have imputed fraud, and 
evasions of the most dishonourable kind to the F rench, 

and the latter have retorted by accusations of gra- 

tuitous insult and breach of faith, asserting that their 

soldiers when on board the British ships were treated 

with cruelty in order to induce them to desert. It 

would be too mueh to affirm that all the error was on 

one side, but it does appear reasonable and consonant 

to justice to decide, that as the French were originally 
aggressors and acting for their own interest, and that 

the British were interfering for the protection of the 
Portuguese, any indecorous zeal upon the part of the 

latter, if not commendable, was certainly more ex- 
cusable than in their opponents. Upon the ground 

of its being impossible for Junot to know what was 

doing in his name, the British commissioners acquit- 

ted him of any personal impropriety of conduct, and 

his public orders, which denounced severe punish- 

ments for such malpractices corroborated this testi- 

SirH. Dal-mony; yet Kellerman, in his communications with 
Hamvles sir Hew Dalrymple, did not seruple to insinuate 
paitaed matter to the duke’s disadvantage. But, amidst all, 
"these conflicting accusations, the British commander’s 
personal good faith and scrupulous adherence to 

Justice has never been called in question. 
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To define the exact extent to which each party CHAP. 
should have pushed their claims is not, an easy Ms 
task ; an impartial investigator would begin by care- cca tax 
fully separating the original rights of the French 
from those rights which they acquired by the con- 
vention, as much of the subsequent clamour in Eng- 
land against the authors of that treaty sprung from 
the error of confounding these essentially distinet 
grounds of argument. Conquest being the sole 
foundation of the first, defeat, if complete, extin- 
guished them; if incomplete, nullified a part only. 
Now the issue of the appeal to arms not having been 
answerable to the justice of the cause, an agreement 
ensued, by which a part was sacrificed for the sake 
of the remainder, and upon the terms of that agree- 
iment the whole question of right hinges. If the 
French were not prisoners of war, it follows that 
they had not forfeited their claims founded on the 
right of conquest; but they were willing to exchange 
an insecure tenure of the whole, for a secure tenure 
of a part. The difficulty consisted in defining 
exactly what was conceded, and what should be 
recovered from them. With respect to the latter, the 
restitution of plunder acquired anterior to the con- 
vention was clearly out of the question: if officially 
obtained, it was part of the rights bargained for, if 
individually, to what tribunal could the innumerable 
claims which would follow such an article be referred? 
Abstract notions of right in such matters are mis- 
placed. If-an army surrenders at discretion, the 
victors may say with Brennus, ‘ Woe to the van- 
quished ;’ but a convention implies some weakness, 
and must be weighed in the scales of prudence, not 
in those of justice. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


BOOK THE interview that took place at Vimiero between 
Ra don Bernardin Freire d’Andrada and sir Hew Dal- 
September. rymple has been already noticed as the commence- 

ment of an intrigue of some consequence. The 
Portuguese general objected at the time to the 
armistice concluded with Kellerman, ostensibly upon 
general grounds, but really, as it appeared to sir 
Hew, because the bishop and junta of Oporto were 
not named in the instrument. At the desire of 
Freire, one Ayres Pinto de Souza was received at the 
English head-quarters as the protector of Portuguese 
interests during the subsequent, negotiation, and he 
was soon apprised that a treaty for a definitive con- 
vention was on foot, himself and his general being 
invited to state their views and wishes before any 
further steps were taken. Neither of them took any 
notice of this invitation, but when the treaty was 
concluded clamoured loudly against it. , 

The British army was, they said, an auxiliary force, 
and should only act as such; nevertheless, it had 
assumed the right of treating with the French for 
Portuguese interests, and a convention had been con- 
cluded which protected the enemy from the punishment 
due to his rapine and cruelty; it was more favourable 
than the strength of the relative parties warranted, 
and no notice had been taken of the Portuguese go- 

. vernment, or of the native army in the Alemtejo; men 

who were obnoxious to their countrymen for having 


aided the invaders, were protected from a just ven- 
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as acquisitions appertaining to the British army: a CHAP. 
circumstance which must inevitably excite great jea~ ——~ 


1808. 


lousy both in Portugal and Spain, and injure the angust. 


general cause, by affording an opportunity for the 
French emissaries to create disunion among the’allied 
nations. They dwelt also upon the importance of 
the native forces, the strength of the insurrection, 
and insinuated that separate operations were likely 
to be carried on notwithstanding the treaty. Noble 
words often cover pitiful deeds: this remonstrance, 
apparently springing from the feelings of a patriot 
whose heart was ulcerated by the wrongs his country 
had sustained, was but a cloak for a miserable inte- 
rested intrigue. 

The bishop of Oporto, a meddling ambitious priest, 
had early conceived the project of placing himself at 
the head of the insurrectional authorities, and trans- 
ferring the seat of government from Lisbon to Oporto. 
He was aware that he should encounter great oppo- 
sition, and he hoped that by inveigling the English 
general to countenance these pretensions, he might, 
with the aid of Freire’s force and his own influence, 
succeed in the object of his wishes. With this view 
he wrote a letter to Sir Charles Cotton, dated the 4th 
of August, in which was enclosed (as the letter de- 
scribes it) “The form of government with which they 
(the junta of Oporto) meant to govern Portugal when 


the city of Lisbon should be free from the French.” . 


This letter, together with its enclosure, being trans- 
mitted to sir Arthur Wellesley, he placed them 
among other public documents in the hands of sir 
Hew Dalrymple when the latter first landed at Mar- 
ciera. In the document itself it was declared that 
« The body of government had taken the glorious 
resolution of restoring the Portuguese monarchy in 
all its extent, and of restoring the crown of Portugal 
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to its lawful sovereign, don Juan VI, their prince.” 
But this “ glorious resolution” was burthened with 
many forms and restrictions ; and although the junta 
professed the intention of restoring a regency, they 
declared, “ that if this new regency should be inter-. 
rupted by a new invasion of the French, or by any 
other thing, the junta would immediately take the 
government on itself, and exercise the authority and 
jurisdiction which it had done ever since its insti- 
tution.” 

Thus prepared for some cabal, sir Hew Dalrymple 
was atno loss for an answer to Freire’s remonstrance. 
He observed, that if the government of Portugal had 
not been mentioned in the tregty, neither had that of 
England nor that of France. The convention was 
purely military, and for the present concerned only 
the commanders in the field. With regard to the 
occupation’ of the fortresses, and the fact of the 
British army being an’ auxiliary force, the first was 
merely a measure of military precaution absolutely 
necessary, and the latter was in no way rendered 
doubtful by any act which had been committed; he 
sir Hew was instructed by his government to assist 
in restoring the prince regent of Portugal to higlaw- 
ful rights, without any secret or interested motives ; 
finally, the Portuguese general had been invited to 
assist in the negotiations, and if he had not done so, 
the blame rested with himself. To this sir Hew 
might have justly added, that the conduct of Freire 
in withdrawing his troops at the most critical moment 
of the campaign, by no means entitled him to assume 
a high tone towards those*whom he had so disgrace- 
fully deserted in the hour of danger. ; 

The Portuguese general was silenced by this plain 
and decided answer: vet the English general was 
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however incapable of conducting great affairs, were CHAr. 
experienced plotters. In his first interview with ran 
Andrada, sir Hew Dalrymple had taken occasion to Angus, 


observe, that “ no government lawfully representing 
the prince regent actually existed in Portugal :” in 
fact, a junta, calling itself independent, was likewise 
established in Algarvé, and the members of the re- 
gency legally invested by the prince with supreme 
authority were dispersed, and part of them in the 
power of the French. This observation, so adverse 
to the prelate’s views, was transmitted to him by 
Friere, together with a copy of the armistice. He 
was well aware that a definite convention, differing 
materially from the armistice, was upon the point of 
being concluded, and that the refusal of sir Charles 
Cotton to concur in the latter, had rendered it 
null and void; preserving silence .on that point, the 
bishop forwarded the copy of the armistice to the 
chevalier Da Souza, Portuguese minister in London, 
accompanied by a letter filled with invectives and 
misrepresentations of its provisions, and the chevalier 
placed this letter with its inclosures, in the hands of 
Mr. Canning, the English secretary of state for 
foreign affairs ; at the same time delivering to him an 
official note, in which, adopting the style of the pre- 
late and junta, he spoke of them as the representatives 
of his sovereign, and the possessors of the supreme 
power in Portugal. 

Nor were the efforts of the party confined to 
formal communications with the ministers; the daily 
press teemed with invectives against the English 
general’s conduct, and ex*parte statements, founded 


on the provisions of’ an armistice that was never con- ° 


cluded, being thus palmed upon the public, (always 
hasty in judging of such natters,) a prejudice against 
the convention was raised before either the terms of 
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or the events which led to it, were known. For sir 


— tL Hew, forgetting the ordinary forms of official inter- 
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course, neglected to transmit information to his go- 
vernment until fifteen days after the commencement 
of the treaty, and the ministers, unable to contradict 
or explain any of Souza’s assertions, were placed in 
a mortifying situation, by which their minds were 
irritated and disposed to take a prejudiced view of 
the real treaty. Meanwhile the bishop pretended to 
know nothing of the convention, hence the silence of 
Freire during the negotiations ; but those once con- 
cluded, a clamour was, by the party, raised in Por- 
tugal, similar to that which had already been ex- 
cited in England: thus both netions appeared to be 
equally indignant at the conduct of the general, when, 
in fact, his proceedings were unknown to either. 

It would appear. that the bishop had other than 
Portuguese coadjutors. The baron Von Decken, a 
Hanoverian officer, was appointed one of the military 
agents at Oporto: he was subject to sir Hew Dal- 
rymple’s orders, but as his mission was of a detached 
nature, he was also to communicate directly with the 
secretary of state in England. Von Decken arrived 
at Oporto upon the 17th August, and the same ven- 
ing, in concert with the bishop, concocted a projétt 
admirably adapted to forward the views of the latter ; 
they agreed that the prelate was the fittest person 
to be at the head of the government, and that as he 
could not, or pretended that he could not, quit Oporto, 
the seat of government ought to be transferred to that 
city. ‘Two obstacles to this arrangement were fore- 
seen; first, the prince reffent at his departure had 
nominated a regency, and Jeft full instructions for 
the filling up of vacancies arising from death or other 
eauses: secondly. the people of Lisbon and of the 
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for changing the seat of government. ‘To obviate CHAP. 
these difficulties, Von Decken wrote largely in com- sero 
mendation of the proposed arrangement, vilifying piney 
the conduct of the regency, and urging sir Hew not appendix, 
only to give his sanction to the ambitious project, Ne }- 
but to employ the British troops in controlling the 
people of Lisbon, should they attempt to frustrate the 
bishop's plans. To conciliate the members of the 
regency, it was proposed to admit a portion of them 
into the new government, and Francisco Noronha, 
Francisco da Cunha, the Monteiro Mor, and the prin- 
cipal Castro, were named as being the only men who 
were faithful to their sovereign. Now the last had 
accepted the office of ‘ ministre des cultes’ under the 
French, and was consequently unfaithful; but he was 
the brother of the bishop, Castro being legitimately 
born. Under the pretext of sparing the feelings of 
the people of Lisbon, it was further proposed to 
appoint a Portuguese commandant, subject to the 
British governor, but with a native foree*under his 
orders, to conduct all matters of police, and the bishop 
took the occasion to recommend a particular general 
for that office. Finally, civil dissension and all its 
attendgnt evils were foretold as the consequences of 
rejecting this plan. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple’s answer was peremptory and 
decisive. He reprimanded general Von Decken, and. 
at once put an end to the bishop's hopes of support 
from the English army. 

This second réfplse—for sir Hew’s answer did note 
reach Oporto until after Freire’s report had arrived 
there—completed the mort®ication of the bishop and 
the junta; they set no bounds to their violence. 
Efforts were made to stimulate the populace of Lis- 
Lon to attack both French and English, m the hope 
that the terrible scene which must have ensued would 
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effectually prevent the re-establishment of the old 
regency, and at the same time render the transfer of 
the seat of government to Oporto an easy task. Hence 
the outrageous conduct of the Monteiro Mor and of 
the judge of the people, and the former's insolent 
letter calling upon sir Charles Cotton to interrupt 
the execution of the convention. 

The 3d of September, sir Hew Dalrymple received 
instructions from home relative to the formation of 
a new regency, which were completely at variance 
with the plan arranged between the bishop and. 
general Von Decken, yet no difficulty attended the 
execution. Here, as in the case of prince Leopold, 
we are arrested by the singularity of the transaction. 
General Charles Stewart, brother of lord Castle- 
reagh, was the bearer of Von Decken’s ‘first letter : 
he would not knowingly have lent himself to an in- 
trigue subversive of his brother's views, as explained 
in the official instructions sent to sir Hew ; neither 
is it likely that Von Decken should plunge into such 
a delicate and important affair in one hour after 
his arrival at Oporto, if he had not been: secretly 
authorised by some member of the English cabinet : 
are we to seck for a clue to these mysteries in that 
shameful Machiavelian policy that soon afterwards 
forced lord Castlereagh to defend his public mea- 
sures by a duel? 

The usual fate of plans laid by men more cunning 
than wise, attended the bishop of Oporto’s projects ; 
he was successful for a moment in rendering the con- 
vention of Cintra odious to the Portuguese, but the 
great mass of the peopl soon acknowledged with 
gratitude the services rendered them by the English, 
and rejoiced at the fulfilment of a treaty that freed. 
their country at once from the invaders; and well 
might they rejoice when they beheld above twenty- 
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five thousand bold and skilful soldiers reluctantly cur. 
quitting the strong-holds of the kingdom, and to the 
last maintaining the haughty air of an army unsub- Sieber 


dued, and capable, on the slightest provocation, o! 
resorting once more to the decision of battle. 

The Portuguese people were contented, but the 
Spanish general Galluzzo appears to have favoured 
the views of the Oporto faction. Detachments of 
his troops, and Portuguese refugees (principally from 
the northern provinces), commanded by a Spaniard, 
were acting in conjunction with the insurgents of the 
Alemtejo. Many disputes arose between the two 
nations, as I have already related, and the Spaniards 
treated Portugal as a conquered country; they denied 
the authority of the Portuguese general Leite, who 


was not of the bishop’s party; they insulted him per- Appendix, 


sonally, seized his military chest at Campo Mayor, 
and in all things acted with the utmost violence and 
rapacity. Galluzzo himself was required by his own 
government to join the Spanish armies concentrating 
on the Ebro; instead of obeying, he collected his 
forces near Elvas, and when he heard of the con- 
vention concluded at Lisbon, invested Fort Lalippe, 
and refused to permit the execution of the treaty 
relative to that impregnable fortress. Colonel Girod 
de Novillard commanded the French garrison, and pro- 
fiting from its situation, had compelled the inhabitants 
of Elvas to shut their gates against the Spaniards, and 
to supply the fort daily with provisions. Galluzzo’s 
proceedings were therefore manifestly absurd in a 
military point of view; his attacks were confined to 
a trifling bombardment of Lalippe from an immense 
distance, and the utmost damage sustained, or likely 
to be sustained by that fortress, was the knocking 
away the cornices and chimneys of the governor's 
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house, every other part being protected by bomb 


—— proofs of the finest masonry. 
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September, 


‘Through lord Burghgrsh, who had been appointed 
© communicate with tlfe Spanish troops in Portugal, 
Galluzzo was, early in September, officially informed. 
of the articles of the convention, and also that the 
troops of his nation, confined on board’ the hulks at 
Lisbon, were by that treaty released, and would ‘he 
clothed, armed, and sent to Catalonia. Upon the 
5th of September, sir Hew Dalrymple wrote to the 
Spaniard, repeating the substance of the first com- 
munication, and requesting that his detachments 
might be withdrawn from the ‘Alemtejo, where they 
were living at the expense of the people. Galluzzo 
took no notice of either communication; he pretended 
that he had opened his fire against Lalippe before the 
date of the convention; that no third party had a 
right to interfere, and that he would grant no terms 
to the garrison, nor permit any but Portuguese to 
cuter the fort. At this very moment the Spanish 
armies on the Ebro were languishing for cavalry, 
which he alone possessed, and his efforts were so 
despised by Girod, that the latter made no secret of 
his intention, (if the fate of the French army at Lis- 
bon should render such a step advisable,) to blow up 
the works, and march openly through the midst of 
Galluzzo’s troops. 

Colonel Ross, with the 20th regiment, being ap- 
pointed by sir Hew to receive the fort from colonel 
Girod, and to escort the garrison to Lisbon under the 
terms of the convention, sent a flag of truce to the 
French. Major Colborne, who carried it, was fur- 
nished with an autograph letter from Kellerman, and 
was received by Girod with civility; but the latter 
refused to surrender his post without more complete 
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proof of the authenticity of the treaty, and with the owar. 
view of acquiring that, he proposed that a French are Gaile 
officer should proceed to Lisbon to verify the if, Sarees 
formation; not that he affetted to doubt the truth of 
Colborne’s information, but that he would: not sur- 
render his charge while the slightest doubt, capable 
of being refnoved, was attached to the .transaction ; 
and so acting he did well, and like a good soldier. 
General D’Arcy, who commanded the investing 
force, was persuaded to grant a truce for six days, 
to give time for the journey of the officers appointed 
to go to Lisbon ; on their return it was not without 
great difficulty and delay that they were permitted to 
communicate with colonel Girod, and no argument 
could prevail upon the obstinate Galluzzo to relin- 
quish the siege. After a warm intercourse of letters, 
_sir Hew Dalrymple ordered sir John Hope to ad- 
vance to Estremos with a considerable body of troops, 
to give weight to his remonstrances, and, if pushed 
to extremity, to foree the Spaniard to desist from his 
‘unwarrantable pretensions: for it must be observed, 
that Galluzzo was not only putting aside the con- Appendix, 
vention by which he profited himself, but violating ee 
the independence of the Portuguese, who desired 
his absence from their territory. He was likewise 
setting at nought the authority of his own govern- | 
ment; for the army of Estremadura pretended, to# 
act under the orders of the junta of Seville, and 
Laguna, an accredited agent of that junta, was at 
the moment receiving from sir Hew Dalrymple the 
Spanish prisoners liberated by the effect of the con- 
vention, together with money, arms, &c., to prepare 
them for immediate service in Catelonia, whither 
they were also to be transported in British vessels. 
One more effort was, however, made to persuade the 
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BOOK intractable Galluzzo to submit. to reason, before re- 
— 1 course was had to violent measures; which must have 
Repaeer: roduced infinite evil. Colonel Graham repaired upon 

e 25th of September to, Badajos, his arguments 4. 
backed mp by the approach of the powerful division 
under Hope, were finally successful, and this. trouble- 
some affair ended in an amicable manné. 

* Colonel Gi evacuated the forts, and his: gar- 
rison proceeded to Lisbon, attended by the 52d regi- : 
ment as an escort. The rival troops agreed very well 
together, striving to out-do each other by the vigour 
and the military order of their marches; the Swiss and 
French soldiers did not however accord, and many of 
the latter wished to desert. At Lisbon the whole were 
immediately embarked; and as the transports were 
Appendix detained for some time in the river, major de Bosset, 
Detenebs an officer of the Chasseurs Britanniques, contrived to, 
rat persuade near a thousand of the men to desert, who 
were afterwards received into the British gervicé. 
Thiebault. Girod de Novillard complained of this as a breach of 
the convention, and it must be confessed that it was’ 
an equivocal act, yet one common to all armies, and 
if done simply by persuasion very excusable. . 


The garrison of Almeida surrendered that fortress & 





. 


without any delay, and being marched to Oporto, 
were proceeding to embark, when the populace rose 

@and would have slain them if great exertions had not 
been made* by the British officers to prevent such a 
disgraceful breach of faith. 'The escort was weak, 
but resolute to sustain the honour of their nation, by 
firing upon the multitude if the cireumstances became 
desperate. Nevertheless several of the French: sol- 
diers were assassinated, and, in spite of every effe 
the baggage was landed, and the whole plunder 
the excuse being, that church platé was to be f 
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amongst it, an accusation easily sini, difficult to Be CHAP. 
disproved to the satisfaction of a a violent mob, and —Yt_ 
likely enough to be true. girs. 
‘ This. tumult gives scope for reflection upon the 
faeility with which men adapt themselves to-eireum- 
stances, and regulate their most furious passions, by 
the scale of Self-interest. In Oporto, ‘the suffering, 
in consequence of the invasion, was trifling compared 
to the misery endured in Lisbon, yet thé inhabitants 
} of the former were much more outrageous in’ their 
anger. In Lisbon, the very persons who had in- 
flicted the worst evils,upon the people were daily 
exposed; more or less, to violence, yet suffered none ;! 
while in Oporto, it-was with extreme difficulty that 
men, until that moment unseen of the multitude, 
wereyrescued from their frantic revenge. In both 
gases fear regulated the degree of hatred shown, and 
| we may conclude from hence, that national insurree 
tions, however. spontaneous and vehement, if the 
result,of hatred only, will never successfully resist an 
* ganized force, unless the mechanical courage of 
~ discipline be grafted upon the first enthusiasm. 
, e the vexatious correspondence with Galluzzo 
_ was going on, sir Hew Dalrymple renewed his inter? 
course with Castafios, and prepared to prosecute the 
war in Spain. The Spanish prisoners, about four 
x paeensend i in number, were sent to Catalonia, and the * 
’* British army was cantoned principally in the Alem- 
tejo along the road to Badajos; some officers were 
despatched to examine the roads through Beira, 
with a view to a movement on that line; and general 
» Anstruther was directed to repair to the fortress of 
; “Almeida, for the purpose of regulating everything 
Which might concern the passage of the army, if it 
id be found fecessary to enter Spain by that 


route. Lord William Bentinck was also despatched 
Vow, I. : R 
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‘nook to Madrid, having instructions: to communicate: with 

—1_, the Spanish generals and with the central: junta, and 

Sopeiats arrange with them the best line of march; the 
mode of providing magazines, and the plan, of cam- 
paign. But. in the midst of thése affairs, and:before 
the garrison of Elvas arrived at Lisbon; sir Hew 
Dalrymple-was called home to answer fer his conduct 
‘relative to the convention; the comniand then de- 
volved upon’sit Harry Burrard, and‘he, after holding ©. 
it a short time, also returned to England, there to 
abide the fury of the most outrageous and disgra¢eful 
public clamour that was ever excited) by the falser 
‘hoods of venal political writers. ‘ wi 

The editors of the daily press, adopting all the mis+ 
representations of the Portuguese minister, andeon+ 
cluding that the silence of government was ,the con- 
sequence of its dissatisfaction at the convention, broke 
forth with such a torrent of rabid malevolence, that 
all feelings of right and justice were overborne, afid 
the voice of truth stifled by their obstreperous cry. 
Many of the public papers were printed with mourn- 2 
ing lines around the text which related to Portuguese, 
affairs, all called for punishment, and some ‘even’~ 
falked of death to the guilty, before it was possible 
to know if any crime had been committed ; the>in- 
famy of the convention was the universal subject of 

® conversation, a general madness seemed to have seized. 
all classes*and, like the Athenians after the sea-fight 
of Arginusee, the English people, if their laws would 
have permitted the exploit, were ready to condemn 
their generals to death for having gained a victory! 

A court was assembled at Chelsea to inquire into 
the transactions relating to the armistice and the de- 
finite convention. Sir Arthur Wellesley, sir Harry 
Burrard, sir Hew Dalrymple, and the principal 
generals engaged at Vimiero, were called before it; 
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& -minute itivestigation of all’ the’ circumstances took cHaP. 
"place; aitd’a detaildd report was made, at the end of Yiu, 
swhich, it was’ stated that no further judicial measurediieptember, 
keemed to-be called for. This was not satisfactory 

to"the governntent, and the members -of the court 

‘rwere: required to ‘state, individually, whether they 
‘approved or disapproved of the armistice and con; 
vention:* If then-appeared, that four approved and 
‘three disapproyed of the, convention, and among the 
latter the earl of Moira distinguished himself by a 
Adboured criticism, which, however, left the pith of 
the question entirely wntouched. The proceedings . 
‘of the board weze dispassionate and impartial, but 
the report was not luminous; a circumstance to be 
fegrttted, because the rank and reputation of the 
members were sufficiently great to secure them from 
ithe revenge of party, and no set of men were ever 
more favourably placed for giving a severe and just 
rebuke to popular injustice. 

“t Thus ended the last act of the celebrated conven- 

tion of Cintra, the very name of which will always be 
‘t'aignal record of the ignorant and sidiculous yehe- 

mence of the public feeling; for the armistice, the 
negotiations, the convention itself, and the execution 
of its ‘provisions, were all commenced, eonducted, and 
concluded, at the distance of thirty miles from Cintra, 
with which place they had not the slightest gonnexion, 
political, military, or local. Yet Lord Byron has 
gravély sung, that the convention was signed in the 
marquis of Marialya’s house at Cintra, and the au- 
thor of the ‘ Diary of an Invalid, improving upon the 
poet’s discovery, detected the stains of ink spilt by 
Junot upon the occasion ! : 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
RORIC¢A. 


1°. General Thiebault says, that the scattered state 
of the French army in the beginning of August 
rendered its situation desperate, but that the slow- 
ness of sir Arthur Wellesley saved it. “Others again 
have accused the latter of rashness and temerity. 
Neither of these censures appear to be well founded. 
Itis true that Junot’s army was disseminated; yet 
to beat an army in detail, a general must be per- 
fectly acquainted with the country he is to act in, 
well informed of his adversary’s movements, and 
rapid in his own. Now rapidity in war depends as 
much upon the experience of the troops as upoh the 
energy of the chief, but the English army was raw, 
the staff and commissariat mere novices, the artillery 
scantily and badly horsed, few baggage or draft ani- 
mals were to be obtained in the country, and. there 
were only a hundred and eighty cavalry mounted. 
Such impediments are not to be removed in @ mo- 
ment, and therein lies the difference betwixt theory 
and practice, between criticism and execution. 

2°. To disembark the army without waiting for the 
reinforcements, was a bold but not a rash measure. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley knew that the French troops 
were very much scattered, although he was not aware 
of the exact situation of each division, and from the 
bishop of Oporto's promises, he had reason to expect 
good assistance from the Portuguese, who’ would 
have been discouraged if he had not landed @t once. 
Weighing these circumstances he was justified in 
disembarking his troops, and the event proved that 
he was right, for he had full time to prepare his 
army, his marches were methodical, and he was su- 
perior in numbers to his enemy in each battle. His 
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plans were characterized by a due mixture of enter- CHAP. 


prise and caution, well adapted to his own force, and 
yet capable of being enlarged without inconvenience. 
when the reinforcement should arrive. 

3°. In the action of Rorica there was a great deal 
to admire, and some grounds for animadversion. 
The movement against Laborde’s first position was 
well conceived and executed; the subsequent attack 
against the heights of Zambugeira was undoubtedly 
faulty, as the march of Ferguson’s and Trant’s divi- 
sions would have dislodged Laborde from that strong 
ridge without any attack on the front. It is said that 
such was sir Arthur's project, but that some mistake 

in the orders caused general Ferguson to alter the 
* direetion of his march from the flank to the centre ; 
this, if true, does not excuse the error; because the 
commander-in-chief being present at the attack in 
front, might have restrained it until Ferguson had 
recovered the right direction. It is more probable 
that sir Arthur did not expect any very vigorous 
resistance, and wishing to press the French in their 
retreat pushed on the action too fast, and Laborde, 
who was unquestionably no ordinary general, made 
the most of both time and circumstances. 

4°. Towards the close of the day when the French 
had decidedly taken to the mountains, the line of 
Loison’s march was in the power of the English 
general. Ifhe had sent two thousand men in pur- 
suit of Laborde, left one thousand to protect the 
field of battle, and with the remaining ten thousand 
marched against Loison, whose advanced guard could 
not have been far off, it is probable that the latter 
would have been surprised and totally defeated, and 
at all events he could only have saved himself by a 
hasty retreat, which would have broken Junot’s com- 
binations and scattered his army in all directions. 
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Sir Arthur Wellesley, however, marched to Lou- 
rinham, to cover the immediate landing of his rein- 
forcement and stores, and this was prudent, because 
a south-west wind would in one night have sent half 
the fleet on shore in a surf unequalled for fury, and 
such was the difficulty of a disembarkation, that a 
detachment from the garrison of Peniché would have 
sufficed to frustrate it. The existence of a French 
reserve, estimated by report at four thousand men, 
was known, its situation was unknown, and it might 
have been on the coast line; hence great danger 
to Anstruther if he attempted a landing without 
being covered, greater still if he remained at sea. 
The reasons then for the march to Lourinham were 
cogent, and, perhaps, outweighed the advantages of 
attacking Loison ; but it seems to have been an error 
not to have occupied Torres Vedras on the 18th; 
the disembarkation of Anstruther’s force would have 
been equally secured, while the junction of the French 
army, and the consequent battle of Vimiero would 
have been prevented. 

5°. It is an agreeable task to render a just tribute 
of applause to the conduct of a gallant although un- 
successful enemy, and there is no danger of incurring 
the imputation of ostentatious liberality, in asserting, 
that Laborde’s operations were exquisite specimens 
of the art of war. The free and confident manner in 
which he felt for his enemy; the occupation of Brilos, 
Obidos, and Roriga in succession, by which he de- 
layed the final moment of battle, and gained time 
for Loison; the judgment and nice calculation with 
which he maintained the position of Rorica; the ob- 
stinacy with which he defended the heights of Zam- 
bugeira; were all proofs of a consummate knowledge 
of war, and a facility of command rarely attained. 


6°. Sir Arthur Wellesley estimated Laborde’s 
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numbers at six thousand men, and his estimation CHAP. 


was corroborated by the information gained from a —/_ 
1808 


wounded French officer during the action. It is 
possible that at Aleobaca they might have been so 
many, hut I have thought it safer to rate them at 
five thousand, for the following reasons. First, it is 
at all times very difficult to judge of an enemy’s force 
by the eye, and it is nearly impossible to do so cor- 
rectly when he is skilfully posted, and as in the pre- 
sent case, desirous of appearing stronger than he 
really was; secondly, the six hundred men sent on 
the 14th to Peniché, and three companies employed 
on the 16th and 17th to keep open the communica- 


VI. 


tion with Loison by Bombaral, Cadaval, and Segura sir a. 


must be deducted; thirdly, Laborde himself, after the a 


‘ellesley's 
vidence, 


convention, positively denied that he had so many as Court of 
six ‘thousand. General Thiebault indeed says, that vee 


only one thousand nine hundred were present under 
arms; but this assertion is certainly inaccurate, and 
very injurious to the credit of general Laborde, be- 
cause it casts ridicule upon a really glorious deed of 
arms. It is surprising that a well-informed and 
able writer should disfigure an excellent work by 
such trifling. 


VIMIERO. 


1°, The battle of Vimiero was merely a short 
combat, but it led to important results, because Junot 
was unable to comprehend the advantages of his 
situation. Profitable lessons may however be drawn 
from every occurrence in war, and Vimiero is not 
deficient in good subjects for military speculation. 

2°. To many officers the position of the British 
appeared weak from its extent, and dangerous from 
its proximity to the sea, into which the army must 
have been driven if defeated. The last objection is 
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—— unsafe to ueglect the principles of the art even for a 
1808. 


moment. ‘The ground having been occupied merely 
as a temporary post, without any view to fighting a 
battle, the line of retreat by Lourinham was for the 
sake of a trifling convenience left uncovered a few 
hours. The accidental arrival of sir Harry Burrard 
arrested the advanced movement projected by sir 
Arthur Wellesley for the 21st, and in the mean time 
Junot took the lead, and had he been successful upon 
the left, there would have been no retreat for the 
British anny. 

3°. The extent of the position at Vimiero, although 
considerable for a small army, was no cause of weak- 
ness, because the line of communication from the right 
to the left was much shorter and much easier for the 
British defence than it was for the French attack, and 
the centre was very strong and perfectly covered the 
movement of the right wing. Sir Arthur, when he 
placed the bulk of the combatants in that quarter, did 
all that was possible to remedy the only real defect 
in his position, that of having no line of retreat. 

4°, The project of seizing Torres Vedras and Mafra 
at the close of the battle, was one of those prompt 
daring conceptions that distinguish great generals, 
and it is absurd to blame sir Harry Burrard for not 
adopting it. Men are not gifted alike, and even if 
the latter had not been confirmed in his view of the 
wiatter by the advice of his staff, there was in the 
actual situation of affairs ample scope for doubt; the 
facility of executing sir Arthur’s plan was not so ap- 
parent on the field of battle as it may be in the closet. 
The French cavalry was numerous, unharmed, and 
full of spirit ; upon the distant heights behind Junot’s 
amy, a fresh body of infantry had been discovered, 
by general Spencer, and the nature of the country 
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prevented any accurate judgment of its strength being CHAP. 
formed. ‘Che gun carriages of the British army were ve 
very much shaken, and they were so badly and so 
scantily horsed, that doubts were entertained if they 
could keep up with the infantry in a long march. 
The commissariat was in great confusion, the na- 
tives, as we have seen, were flying with the country 
transport ; the Portuguese troops gave no promise of 
utility, and the English cavalry was destroyed. To 
overcome obstacles in the pursuit of a great object is 
the proof of a lofty genius ; but the single fact that 
a man of sir George Murray’s acknowledged abilities 
was opposed to the attempt, at once exonerates sir 
Harry Burrard’s conduct from censure, and places the 
vigour of sir Arthur Wellesley’s in the strongest light. 
It was doubtless ill-judged of the former (aware as 
he was of the ephemeral nature of his command) to 
interfere at all with the dispositions of a general who 
was in the full career of vietory, and whose superior 
talents and experience were well known; but it 
excites indignation to find a brave and honourable 
veteran borne to the earth as a criminal, and assailed 
by the most puerile, shallow writers, merely because 
his mind was not of the highest class. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley himself was the first to declare before the 
court of inquiry that sir Harry Burrard had decided 
upon fair military reasons. 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


1°. Although double lines of operation are generally 
disadvantageous and opposed to sound principles, 
the expediency of landing sir John Moore’s troops at 
the mouth of the Mondego, and pushing them for- 
ward to Santarem, was unquestionable, and unless 
the probable consequences of such a movement are 
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—-—— sight cannot be justly appreciated. 


1808. 


Lisbon, situated near the end of the tongue of 
land lying between the sea-coast and the Tagus, is 
defended to the northward by vast mountains, that, 
rising in successive and uearly parallel ranges, end 
abruptly in a line extending from Torres Vedras to 
Alhandra on the Tagus. As these ridges can only 
be passed at certain points by an army, the inter- 
sections of the different roads form so many strong 
positions. 

The great mass of the Monte Junto appears to lead 
perpendicularly on to the centre of the first ridge, 
but stopping short at a few miles distance, sends a 
rugged shoot, called the Sierra de Barragueda, in a 
slanting direction towards Torres Vedras, from which 
it is only divided by a deep defile. 

From this conformation it results, that an army 
marching from the Mondego to Lisbon, must either 
pass behind the Monte Junto, and follow the line of 
the Tugus, or keeping the western side of that moun- 
tain, come upon the position of Torres Vedras. 

If sir Arthur Wellesley had adopted the first line 
of operations, his subsistence must have been drawn 
hy convoys from the Mondego, the enemy’s numerous 
cavalry would have cut his communications, and in 
that state he would have had to retreat, or to force 
the positions of Alhandra, Alverca, and finally the 
heights of Bellas, a strong position, the right flank of 
which was covered by the creek of Saccaven, and the 
left flank by the impassable Sierra dos Infiernos. On 
the other line, Torres Vedras was.to be carried, and 
then Mafra or Montechique, following the direction 
of Junot’s retreat. If Matra was forced, (and it could 
not well be turned,) a line of march, by Cassim 
und Quelus, upon Lisbon, would have been opened 
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to the victors; but that route, besides being longer cHar. 
than the road through Montechique and Loures, Vi, 


would, while it led the English army equally away 
from the fleet, have entangled it among the for- 
tresses of Ereceira, Sant Antonio, Cascaes, St. Ju- 
lian’s, and Belem. Again, supposing the position of 
Montechique to be stormed, the heights of Bellas 
offered a third line of defence; and lastly, the citadel 
and forts of Lisbon itself would have sufficed to cover 
the passage of the river, and a retreat upon Elvas 
would have been secure. 

Thus it is certain, that difficulties of the most 
serious nature awaited the English army while acting 
on a single line of operations, aud the double line 
proposed by sir Arthur was strictly scientific. For if 
sir John Moore, disembarking at the Mondego, had 
marched first to Santarem and then to Saccavem, he 
would have turned the positions of Torres Vedras and 
Montechique, and then sir Arthur, on the other side, 
would have turned the heights of Bellas by the road 
of Quelus. Junot’s central situation could not in this 
case have availed him, because the distance between 
the British-corps would be more than a day’s march, 
and their near approach to Lisbon would have caused 
an insurrection of the populace. The duke of 
Abrantes must either have abandoned that capital 
and fallen vigorously upon sir John Moore, with a 
view to overwhelm him and gain Almeida or Elvas, 
or he must have concentrated his forces, and been 
prepared to cross the Tagus if he lost a battle in 
frout of Lisbon. In the first case, the strength of the 
country afforded Moore every facility for a successful 
resistance, and sir Arthur’s corps would have quickly 
arrived upon the rear of the French. In the second 
case, Junot would have had to fight superior numbers, 
with an inveterate populace in his rear, and if, fearing 
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the result of such an encounter, he had crossed the 
Tagus, and pushed for Elvas, sir John Moore’s divi- 
sion could likewise have crossed the river, and ha- 
rassed the French in their retreat. 

2°. The above reasoning being correct, it follows 
that to re-embark sir John Moore’s army after it had 
landed at the Mondego, and to bring it down to Ma- 
ceira bay, was an error which (no convention inter- 
vening) might have proved fatal to the success of the 
campaign. This error was rendered more important 
by the danger incurred from the passage; for, as the 
transports were not sea-worthy, the greatest part would 
have perished had a gale of wind come on from the 
south-west. 

3°. Sir Arthur Wellesley’s project of seizing Mafra 
by a rapid march on the morning of the 21st, was 
exceedingly bold ; its successful execution would have 
obliged Junot to make a hurried retreat by Enxara 
dos Cavalleiros to Montechique, at the risk of being 
attacked in flank during his march; or if he had 
moved hy the longer route of Rufia and Sobral, it is 
scarcely to be doubted that the British army would 
have reached Lisbon before the French. But was 
it ~possible so to deceive an enemy inured to war- 


fare, as to gain ten miles in a march of sixteen? was 


it possible to evade the vigilance of an experienced 
general, whb, being posted only nine miles off, pos- 
sessed a formidable cavalry, the efforts of which 
could neither be checked nor interrupted by the small 
escort of horse in the British camp? was it, in fine, 
possible to avoid a defeat, during a flank march, along 
a road crossed and interrupted by a river and several 
deep gullies, which formed the beds of mountain 
torrents? These are questions which naturally oecur 
to every military man. The sticklers for a rigid 
adherence to system would probably decide in the 
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negative. Sir Arthur Wellesley was, however, not cHap. 
only prepared to try at the time, but he afterwards —Vh_ 
1808. 


deliberately affirmed that, under certain circum- 
stances of ground, an operation of that kind would 
succeed. ‘I’o investigate such questions is the best 
study for an officer. 

4°. A night march is the most obvious mode of 
effecting such an énterprise, but not always the 
best in circumstances where expedition is required ; 
great generals have usually preferred the day-time, 
trusting to their own skill in deceiving ,the eriemy 
while their army mede a forced march to gain the 
object in view. Thus Turenne, at Landsberg, was 
successful against the archduke Leopold in broad 
day-light, and Cesar in a more remarkable manner 
overreached Afranius and Petrieus, near Lerida. 
Nor were the circumstances at Vimiero unfavourable 
to sir Arthur Wellesley. He might have pushed a 
select corps of light troops, his cavalry, the marines 
of the fleet, the Portuguese auxiliaries, and a “few 
field pieces, to the entrance of the defile of Torres 
Vedras before daybreak, with orders to engage the 
French outposts briskly, and to maKe demonstrations 
as for a general attack. There is no doubt that such 


a movement, if skilfully conducted, would have com- * 


pletely occupied the enemy’s attention, while the 
main body of the army, marching in great coats, and 
hiding the glitter of their arms, might have profited 
from the woods and hollows through which the by- 
road to Mafra led, and gained such a start as would 
have insured the success of the enterprise. 

Let us, however, take a view of the other side. 
Let us suppose that Junot, instructed by his spies 
and patroles, or divining the intention of thé British 
general, held the masking division in check with a 
small force, and carrying the remainder of his army 
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Book by the Puente de Roll, or other cross road (and 
1 there were several) against* the flank of the Eng- 
1808. lish, had fallen upon the latter ‘While «in march and 
. ™ hem@ied in as they would be between “the ‘sea and 
the mountains, ai d,entangled” among hollows’ and 
J torrents.. What then would have been the restlt? 
‘ Hilario by pointing*to tt and the battle 
, of Senéf. It must, however, ‘confessed, that it © 
3 could be no ordinary general that cgnceived such a 
i e, project, and, robin e small numbers of 
"the Spposigg armies, success would have ranked sir 
~ Arthur high among the emineygcommanders of the 
* world, ifhe had-never performed any other exploit; 
» . “Phe state of Hergjiles, cast by Lysippus, although 


© only aot high, expressed, says Pliny, ‘the muscles 


and bones of the hero more gr: than the colossal 
figures of other artists.) 
- 5°. So many jcireumellils combiiie we the 
i Judgment of an officer in the field which do aot afters 
wards appear of weight, that caution should always 
** be the motto of those who cénsure the conduct of an 
* unfortunate _conimander ; nevertheless, the duke of 
Abrafites’ olts during this campaign, were too " 
glaring to be mistaken. He lingered too long at 
Lisbon; he was"undegided in his plays; heydi- 
vided his army unnecessarily ; he discovered no skill 
eon’ the field of battle: fhe nglish army havjng 
» landed, affairs were brought to a crisis, and Junot 
,had orily*two points to consider. Could the French 
forces under hjs command defénd Portugal without 
assistance? and if not, how were’ its operations ‘to 
be made*most available for fyrthering -Nagifleon’s 
‘ ‘ general plans against the Peninsula? The. first 
point eduld not be ascertainedyuntil a Battle with 
sir Arthur had been tried.” The second evidently —_ 
required that Junot: should-keep his ‘dkmy -concen= 
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BOOK in numbers; yet he formed two separate attacks,-an 
—— evident ‘error, that enabled sir Arthur to beat him 
1808; in detail without “difficulty. He was the less ex- 
e” cusaBle, because the comparatively easy nature of the 
ground, over which the road from Torres Vedras 
to Léurinham led, and the manner in which the 
English, army was heaped to wight when the 
position first opened to the view, plainly indicated 
ed the true line of attack. Junot should, with all 
his forces concentrated for one effoxt, have fallen » 
. in upon the left of his opponent’s position : if vies © 
@  forious, the sea would have §ivallowed those who: ~ 
,escaped his sword; if repulsed, his retreat was open, 
® and his 1éss could not have.been so great in ‘a well- 
Gonducted single effort, as it was ih the ill-digested, 
iheonnected attacks that took pl 
10°. Thé rapidity wit ich the FrerighiiSoldiers 
tallied, and recovered thefPorder affér such a severe 
check, 4vas admirable, but their habitual method of 
» — attacking in column cannot be praised. Against the 
Austrians, Russians, and Prussians, it may have,been 
successful, but against the British it must always fail ; 
because the English infantry is sufficiently firm, in- 
telligent, and well disciplined, to wait calmly in lines 
for the adverse masses,*and sufficiently bold to close 
upon them with the: bayonet. af di 
* 11% The column is éndoubtedly excellent for all 
movements short of the actual charge, but as the 
* * Macedonian phalanx wads ee to resist the open” 
formation of ‘the Roman leg n, 80 will the close 
column be unequal to sustain the fire and charge of a 
. good line aided by artillery. Thaaturcered ates 
a of gen, to trample on their own dead a wounded, 
the cries and groans of the, latter, and the whistling 
. of the cannon-shots as they tear open the ranks, ‘pro- 
duce the greatest disorder, especially ih the centre of. 
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_attacking columns, which blinded by smoke, unsted- cHap. 


fast of footing, and bewildered by words of command Rios 


coming from a multitude of officers crowded ,toge- » 
ther, can neither see what is taking place, nor make 
any effort to advance or retreat without inereasing 
the confusion: no example of courage can be'useful, 
no moral effect cage produced by the spirit of in- 
dividuals, except Upon the head, which is often’ firm, 
and even victorious atthe moment when the rear is 
flying in terrép. Nevertheless, well managed-columns 
‘are the very soul of military operations, in them,is 
the victory, and in“them also is safety to be founds 
after a,defeat. The secret consists in knowing when 
and where to extend the front. ’ 


ARMISTICE.—CONVENTION. 


mr’, Re, surprising, that Junot having regained 
Torres, Vedras, occupied Mafra, and obtained an 
armisticé, did not profit by the terms of the latter to 
prepare for crossing the Tagus and establishing the 


war vn the frontiers. Kellerman ascertained during * 


his negotiation, that sir John Moor@*was*hot arrived, 
and it was clear, that, until he did arrive,“the position 
of Montechique could neither he attacked mor turned. 
There was nothing in the armistice itself, nor the 
way in which it had heen agreed to, which rendered 
it dishonourable to take such an advantage. Thé 
opening thus left for Junot to gain times-was sir 
Arthur Wellesley’s principal objection to the prée- 
liminary treaty. 
2°. With®regard to the:conyention, although some 
of its Wiikes were objectionable in point of form, 
and othersamprudently worded, yet taken as a whdle, 
it was a transaction “fraught with prudence and wis- 
Let ibe examined upon fair military and< 
political grounds; let it even be supposed for the 
se 
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nook sake of argument, that sir Arthur, unimpeded by sir 
ro a Harry Burrard, had pursued his own plan, and that 
1608. Junot, cut off from Lishon and the half of his forces, 
had been driven up the Tagus, he was still master 
of flying to Almeida or Elvas: the thousand men left 
in Santarem would have jomed him in the Alemtejo, 
or fallen down to the capital; and what then would 
have*been the advantages that could render the con- 

vention undesirable ? * 

The British army, exclusive of sir John Moore’s 
division, had only provisions, or transport for pro- 
visions, sufficient to last for ten or twelve days, and 
the fleet was the only resource when that supply 
should be exhausted. But a gale from any point 
betwen the southward and north-west would have 
driven the ships away or have cast them on a lee- 
shore. Hence an indispensable preliminary theasure 
would have been to open the mouth ‘6f the Tagus as 
a security for the fleet, yet without oceupying Cas- 
caes, Bugio, and St. Julian’s, that was impossible. 
To take the last-named fort would have required ten 
days open'trenches at the least, and the heavy artil- 

Proceed lery must have been landed in some of the small 
Ange of ihe creeks, and dragged by force of men over the moun- 
Inquiry. tains, because the artillery horses were scarcely able 
to draw the field-guns, and the country was incapable 
of supplying assistance of that kind. In the mean 
time, the French troops in Lisbon, and those upon 
the heights of Almada and in the men-of-war, retiring 
tranquilly through the Alemtejo, would have united 
with Junot; or if he had fallen back upon Almeida, 
they could have retired upon Elvas and LaLyppe. 
In‘this argument the Russians have not been con- 
sidered, but whatever his secret wishes might have 
been, Siniavin must have joined the French or sur- 
rendered his squadron in a disgraceful manner. ‘This 
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would have. increased Junot’s force by six thousand CHAP. 
men, and it may here be observed, that even after thé ora 
arrival of sir John Moore, only twenty-five thousand aprentin,” 
British infantry were fit for duty. 

Let it be supposed that the forts were taken, the 
English fleet in the river, the resources of Lisbon 
organized, the battering guns and ammunition ne- 
cessary for the siege of Elvas transported to Abrantes 
by water. Seventy miles of land remained to traverse, 
and then three months of arduous operations in the — 
sickly season, and in the most pestilent of situations, 
would have been the certain consequences of any at- 
tempt to reduce that fortress. Did the difficulty end 
there? No! Almeida remained, and in the then 
state of the roads of Portugal, and taking into con- 
‘sideration only the certain and foreseen obstacles, it is 
not too much to say, that six months more would have 
been wasted before the country could be entirely freed 
from the invaders; but long before that period Na- 
poleon’s eagles would have soared over Lisbon again! 
The conclusion is inevitable; the convention was a 
great and solid advantage for the allies, a blunder on 
the part of the French. 

With the momentary exception of Junot’s threat 
to burn Lisbon if his terms were not complied with, 
we look in vain for any traces of that vigour which 
urged the march from Alcantara; we are astonished. 
to perceive the man, who, in the teeth of an English 
fleet, in contempt of fourteen thousand Portuguese 
troops, and regardless of a population of three hun- 
dred ne souls, dared, with a few hundred tired 
grenadiers, to seize upon Lisbon, so changed in half 
a year, so sunk in energy, that, with twenty-five 

_ thousand good soldiers, he declined a manly effort, 
, and resorted to a convention to save an army which 
was really in very little danger. But such and so 
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ROOK variable is the human mind, a momentary slave of 
—— every attraction, yet ultimately true to self-interest. 
pene: When Junot entered Portugal, power, honours, fame, 
emolument, nay even a throne, was within his reach, 
and to and danger were overlooked in such gor- 
geous society ; but when he proposed the convention he 
was only with the latter companions, fame flitted at 
a distance, and he easily persuaded himself that pru- 
dence and vigour could not be yoked together, A 
saying attributed to Napoleon perfectly describes the 
convention in a few words. “I was going to send 
Junot before a council of war, but, fortunately, the 
English tried their generals, and saved me the pain 

of punishing aq old friend !” 
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Ture convention of Cintra being followed by the 
establishment of a regency at Lisbon, the plans of 
the bishop and junta of Oporto were disconcerted, 
and Portugal was restored to a state of comparative 
tranquillity. The Portuguese people, bejng of a simple 
character, when they found their country relieved 
from the presence of a French army, readily acknow- 
ledged the benefit derived from the convention, and 
refused to listen to the pernicious counsels of the 
factious prelate and his mischievous eoadjutors.— 
Thus terminated what may be called the convulsive 
struggle of the Peninsular war. Up to that period a 
remarkable similarity of feeling and mode of acting 
betrayed the common origin of the Spanish and 
Portuguese people. A wild impatience of foreign 
avpression, extravagant pride, vain boasting, and a 
passionate reckless resentment, were common to both 
nations ; but there the likeness ceased, and the finer 
marks of national character which had been im- 
pressed upon them by their different positions in the 
political world, became distinetly visible. 

Spain, holding from time immemorial a high rank 
among the great powers, and more often an oppressor 
than oppressed, haughtily rejected all advice. Un- 
conscious of her actual weakness and ignorance, and 
remembering only her former dignity, she ridicu- 
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BooK ously, assumed an attitude which would scarcely have 
—UL_, suited, herin the days of Charles. V.; while Portugal, 
1808, always fearing the ambition of a pawerful neighbour} 

and relying for safety as much upon. her alliances as 
upon ligr own intrinsic strength, was from habit in- 

+ clined to prudent calculation, and readily, subgitted 
to the direction of England. The turbulence 6f the. 
first led to defeat and disaster; the docility and. paz 
tience of the second were productive of the, mostifil 
beneficial results. 

The difference between these nations was, how- 
ever, not immediately perceptible, and at the period 
of the convention the Portuguese were. despised, 
while a spleiidid triumph was anticipated for, the 
Spaniards. was affirmed and., believed, that,from 
every. quarter) enthusiastic multitudes of the! latter 
were pressing; forward, to complete the destruction of 
a baffled and. dispirited enemy 5 the vigour, the, cou- 
rage, the unmatched spring of Spanish. patriotism, 
was in every man’s mouth, Napoleon’s power and 
energy seemed weak in opposition. Few persons 
doubted the truth of such tales, and yet nothing 
could be more unsound, more eminently fallacious, 
than the generally entertained opinion of French 
weakness and of Spanish strength. ‘The resourees 
of the former were unbounded, ,almost.,untouched,; 
those of the latter were too slender even to. support 
the weight. of victory; in Spain the whole’ struc- 
ture of society was shaken to. pieces by the violence 
of an effort which merely awakened the slumbering 
strength of France. Foresight, promptitude, arrange- 
ment, marked the proceedings of Napoleon; with 
the Spaniards the counsels of prudence were punished 
as treason, and personal interests, everywhere’ spring- 
ing. up,.with incredible force, wrestled, against. the 
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public good: © At a distance the insurrection appeared be ii 

of towering proportions and’ mighty strength, but in —~—~ 

fruth it-was a fantastic object; stained with | blood, and 

tottering from weakness ;' the helping hand of Eng- 

land ‘alone was stretched forthe its suppirt, all 

bai. cuir was denied; the continental powers, * 
Ithough nourishing ‘secret’ hopes’ of ‘profit from the 

truggle, with caleulating® policy, turned coldly from 

hee patriots’ cause. The English cabinet was, indéed, 
sanguine, and resolute to act, but the ministers, while 
anticipating ‘suécess ina preposterows’ ihatiner,’ dis- 
played: little’ industry, ‘and’ léss judgment, in’ their 
preparations for the struggle; nor doés' ityappear’ that 
the real freedom of the Peninsula much con- 
sidered in their councils. ‘'Phey contemplated this 
astonishing insurrection as a mere military opening 
through which Napoleon might be assailed, and they 
neglected, or rather feared, to look towards the great 
moral congequences of such a stupendous event,— 
consequences which were, indeed, above. their‘ teach 
of policy: they were neither able, nor ' willing, to 
seize such a singularly propitious oécasion for’ con- 
ferring a benefit upon mankind: 

It'is, however, certain, that’ this opportunity for 

restoring the civil strength of a long degraded people, 
by a direct recurrence to first principles, was such as 
had seldom been granted to a sinking nation. En- 
thusiasm was aroused without the withering curse of 
faction, the multitude were ready to follow whoever 
chose’ to’ lead, the weight of ancient’ authority «was, 
by a violent’ external shock, thrown off, the ruling 

/ power fell from the ‘hands’ of the few, and’ was caught 

by the many, without’ the’ latter ‘having ‘thereby in- 

curred the odium of’ rebellion, or excited the malice 

of ‘mortified grandeur. "There was nothing to deter 

the cautious, for there was nothing to pull down; 
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BOOK the foundation of the social structure was laid bare, 
—— and all the materials were at hand for building a rare 
1808. ; 


and noble monument of human genius and virtue, 
but the architect was wanting : no anxiety to ame- 
lioratethe moral or physical condition of the people 
in the Peninsula was evinced by the ruling men of 
England, and if any existed amongst those of Spain, 
it evaporated in puerile abstract speculations. Na- 
poleon, indeed, offered the blessing of regeneration 
in exchange for submission, but in that revolting 
form, accompanied by the evils of war, it was re- 
jected, and amidst the clamorous pursuit of national 
independenge, the independence of man was tram- 
pled under feot. ‘The mass of the Spanish nation, 
blinded by personal hatred, thought only of re- 
venge; the leaders, arrogant and incapable, neither 
sought nor wished for any higher motive of action: 
without unity of design, devoid of arrangement, 
their policy was mean and_ personal, their military 
efforts were abortive, and a rude, unscientific war- 
fare diselosed at once the barbarous violence of the 
Spanish character, and the utter decay of Spanish 
institutions. 

After Joseph’s retreat from Madrid, the insurrec- 
tion of Spain may be said to have ceased; from that 
period it became a war between France and the 
Peninsula; the fate of the latter was entrusted to 
organized bodies of men, and as the first excite- 
ment subsided, and danger seemed to recede, all 
the meaner passions resumed their empire. The 
transactions of the memorable period which inter- 
vened between the battles of Baylen and Corufia 
were exceedingly contused, and the history of them 
must necessarily partake somewhat of that confusion : 
thus the establishmeut of a central supreme junta, 
the caprices of the Spanish generals, and their inter- 
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minable disputes; the proceedings of the French army CHAP. 
before the arrival of the emperor; the operations of the so 
0 


grand army alter his arrival, and the campaign of the 
British auxiliary force, form so many distinct actions, 
connected indeed by one great catastrophe, yet each 
attended by a number of minor circumstances of no 
great historical importance taken separately, but when 
combined, showing the extent and complicated nature 
of the disease which destroyed the energy of Spain. 
For the advantage of clearness, therefore, it will be 
necessary to sacrifice chronological order; and as fre- 
quent reference must be made to the proceedings of 
a class of men whose interference had » decided, and 
in many cases a very disastrous influenge’ upon the 
affairs of that period, I shall first give a brief account 
of the English agents, under which denomination 
both civil and military men were employed, yet the 
distinction was rather nominal than real; generally 
speaking, each person assumed the right of acting 
in both capacities. 

The envoy, Mr. Charles Stuart, was the chief of 
the civil ayents; the persons subordinate to him 
were, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Duff, and others, consuls and 
vice-consuls. 

Mr. Stuart sailed with sir A. Wellesley, and was 
left at Corufia when that officer touched there, pre- 
vious to the operations in Portugal. 

Mr. Hunter was stationed at Gihon in the Asturias. 

Mr. Duff proceeded to Cadiz, and the others in 
like manner were employed at different ports. They 
were all empowered to distribute money, arms, and 
succours of clothing and ammunition, and the want 
of system and forethought in the cabinet was palpable 
from the injudicious zeal of the inlerior agents, each 


of whom conceived himself competent to o direct the 
CS oes ee ve a hes 
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—~— his right to control their proceedings. 
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-The military agents were of two classes: those 
sent from England by the government, and those em- 
ployed by the generals abroad. 

Sir Thomas Dyer, assisted by major Roche and 
captain Patrick, proceeded to the Asturias. The last 
officer remained at Oviedo, near the junta of that pro- 
vince; major Roche was sent to the head-quarters of 
Cuesta; and sir Thomas Dyer, after collecting some 
information, returned to England. 

Colonel Charles Doyle, having organized the Spa- 
nish prisoners at Portsmouth, sailed with them to 
Corufia. He was aecompanied by captain Carrol and 
captain Kennedy. During the passage a singular 
instance of turbulent impatience occurred: the pri- 
soners, who had been released, armed, and clothed by 
England, and who had been as enthusiastic in their 
expressions of patriotism as the most sanguine could 
desire, mutinied, seized the transports, carried them 
into different ports of the Peninsula, disembarked, 
and proceeded each to his own home. 

Colonel Browne was despatched to Oporto, and a 
major Green to Catalonia. 

Those employed by the generals commanding 
armies were captain Whittingham, who was placed 
by sir Hew Dalrymple near general Castaitos, on the 
first appearance of the insurrection : he accompanied 
the head-quarters of the Andalusian army until the 
battle of Tudela put au end to his functions. Major 
Cox (appointed also by sir Hew Dalrymple) re- 
mained near the junta of Seville. The talents and 
prudent conduct of this officer were of great service : 
it would have been fortunate if all the persous em- 
ployed as agents had acted with as much judgement 
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All the above-named gentlemen were in full acti- cHar. 
vity previous to the commencement of the campaign nee 


in Portugal ; but when the convention of Cintra 
opened a way for operations in Spain, sir Hew Dal- 
rymple sent lord William Bentinck to Madrid, that 
he night arrange a plan of eo-ope ration with the 
Spanish generals, and transmit exact intelligence of 
the state of affairs, Such a mission was become 
indispensable. Up to the period of lord William’s 
arrival in Madrid, the military intelligence received 
was very unsatisfactory. The letters from the armies 
contained abundance of common-place expressions 
relative to the enthusiasm and patriotism visible in 
Spain; vast plans were said to be under considera- 
tion, some in progress of execution, and complete 
suecess was confidently predicted ; but, by some fata- 
lity, every project. proved abortive or disastrous, with- 
out lowering the confidence of the prognosticators, 
or cheeking the mania for grand operations, which 
seemed to be the disease of the moment. 

The English minister confirmed the appointment 
of lord William Bentinck, and at the same time re- 
organized the system of the military agents, by mark- 
ing out certain districts, and appointing a general 
officer to superintend each. Thus, major-general 
Broderick was sent to Gallicia; major-general Leith, 
with a large staff, proceeded to the Asturias ; major- 
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general Sontag went to Portugal. The scope of sir 1. Dal- 


general Leith’s mission was wide: Biscay, Castille, Pies. 
MS. 


Leon, and even Catalonia, were placed under his su- 
perintendence, and he appears to have had instruc- 
tions to prepare the way for the disembarkation of an 
English army on the coast of Biscay. At the same 
time, sir Robert Wilson, being furnished with arms, 
ammunition, and elothing for organizing three or four 
thousand men levied by the bishop of Oporto, took 
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I. * ¥ : Pda Bets 
UL Portuguese refugees, and sueceeded in forming a 
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partizan corps, afterwards known by the title of the 
Lusitanian legion. 

Brigadier-general Decken, a German, having been 
first destined for Spain, was countermanded at sea, 
and directed to Oporto, where he arrived on the 17th 
of August, and immediately commenced that curious 
intrigue which has been already mentioned in the 
campaign of Vimiero. 

When sir John Moore assumed the command of 
the army, he sent colonel Graham to reside at the 
Spanish head-quarters on the Ebro, and directed lord 
William Bentinck to remain at Madrid to forward 
the arrangements for commencing the campaign. 
Lord William found in Mr. Stuart an able coadjutor, 
and in the letters of these two gentlemen, and the 
correspondence of major Coxe, then at Seville, is to 
be found the history of the evils which at this period 
afflicted unhappy Spain, and ruined her noble cause. 

The power of distributing supplies, and the inde- 
pendent nature of their appointments, gave to those 
military agents immediately employed by the mini- 
ster an extraordinary influence, and it was very inju- 
diciously exercised. They forgot the real objects of 
their mission, and in many cases took a leading part 
in affairs with which it was not politic in them to 
have meddled at all. 

Colonel Doyle having left captain Kennedy at Co- 
rufla, and placed captain Carrol at the head-quarters 
of Blake’s army, repaired in person to Madrid, where 
he was received with marked attention, obtained the 
rank of a general offeer in the Spanish service for 
himself, and that of lieutenant-colonel for captains 
Carrol and Kennedy. From colonel Doyle’s letters 
it would appear, that he had a large share in con- 
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ducting many important measures, such as the ar- CHAP. 
rangement of a general plan of operations, and the LU 
formation of a central and supreme government; the 1908. 
seems to have attached himself principally to the sir Joba 
duke of Infantado,‘a young man of moderate capacity, Moore 
but with a strong predilection for those petty intrigues spondence: 
which constituted the policy of the Spanish court. 
Captain Whittingham gained the confidence of 
Castafios to such a degree, that he was employed by 
him to inspect the different Spanish corps on the 
Ebro early in September, and to report upon their whitting- 
state of efficiency previous to entering upon the exe- 275, 
cution of the plan laid down for the campaign. But MS... 
notwithstanding the favourable position in which 
these officers stood, it does not appear that either of 
them obtained any clear idea of the relative strength 
of the contending forces; their opinions, invariably 
and even extravagantly sanguine, were never borne 
out by the result. 

The Spaniards were not slow to perceive the ad- 
vantages of encouraging the vanity of inexperienced 
men who had the control of enormous supplies ; 
and while all outward demonstrations of respect and 
confidence were by them lavished upon suborfinate 
functionaries, especially upon those who had ac~ MrStuart’s 
cepted of rank in their service, the most strenuous Meo 
exertions of lord William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart 24W;Ben- 


tinck’s Let- 
were insuflicient to procure the adoption of ree MS, 


single beneficial measure, or even to establish © No. aa gb 
the ordinary intercourse of official business. The 
leading Spaniards wished to obtain u mediun 
through which to create a false impression of the 
state of aflairs, and thus to secure supplies and suc- 
cours from England, without being fettered in the 
application of them; the subordinate agents answered 
this purpose; and, satisfied with their docility, the 
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— 7 more than one British agent at their head-quarters. 

ue Captain Birch, an intelligent engineer officer, writing 

Sir John from Blake’s camp, says, ‘ General Broderick is 

Moore's expected here; but I have understood that the ap- 

spondence: pearance of a British general at these head-quarters, 

to accompany the army, might give jealousy. Gene- 

ral Blake is not communicative ; but captain Carrol 

appears to be on the best footing with him and his 

officers, and captain Carrol tells me that he informs 

him of more than he does any of his generals ;’? and 

when general Broderick did arrive, he complained, 

that ‘ general Blake's reserve was such that he could 

Letterto only get answers to the most direct and particular 

Ms.” questions, but by no means candid and explicit replies 
Sept. 15. to general inquiries.’ 

The object was perfectly accomplished ; nothing 
could be more widely different than Spanish affairs, 
judged of by the tenor of the military agents’ reports, 
and Spanish affairs when brought to the test of 
battle. The fault did not attach so much to the 
agents as to the ministers who selected them ; it 
was difficult for inexperienced men to avoid the 
snare® Living with the chiefs of armies actually in 
the field, being in habits of daily intercourse with 
them, holding rank in the same service, and depen- 
dent upon their politeness for every convenience, the 
agent was in a manner forced to see as the general 
saw, and to report as he wished. A simple spy 
would have been far more efficacious ! 

Sir John Moore, perceiving the evil tendency of 
such a system, recalled all those officers who were 
under his immediate control, and strongly recom- 
mended to ministers that only one channel of com- 
munication should exist between the Spanish autho- 
rities and the British army. He was convinced of 
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the necessity of this measure, by observing, that 
each of the military agents considered the events 
passing under his own peculiar cognizance as the 
only occurrences of importance. Some of those 
officers treated sir Hew Dalrymple and himself, 
as persons commanding auxiliaries which were to 
be moved, divided, and applied at the requisition 
of every inferior agent, and the forces of the Bri- 
tish empire, as an accessory aid, placed at their 
disposal. Mr. Hunter demanded English cavalry 
and horse artillery to act with the Spaniards in the 
Asturian plains, and infantry to garrison their sea~ 
port towns, Sir Thomas Dyer was convinced that 
the horsemen and guns should have been at Rio 
Seco, in Leon, and that, with the aid of two 
thousand British cavalry and twenty pieces of ar- 
tillery, the Spaniards would in six weeks have 
all the French troops ‘ in a state of siege.’ 
General Leith says: * Whatever may be the plan 
of operations, and whatever the result, I beg leave, 
in the strongest manner, to recommend to your con- 
sideration, the great advantage of ordering all the 
disposable force, of horse or car artillery, and ight 
infantry, mounted on horses or mules of the country, 
without a moment’s delay to move on Palencia, 
where the column or columns will receive such intel- 
ligence as may enable them to give the most effectual 
co-operation.’ Captain Whittingham, at the same 
period, after mentioning the wish of general Castaiios 
that some British cavalry should jom him, writes, « I 
cannot quit this subject without once more repeating, 
that the efforts of the cavalry will decide the fate of 
the campaign. Should it be possible for your excel- 
lency to send one thousand or fifteen hundred horse, 
the advantages that would result are incalculable’ 
Vou, I, T 
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And while these pressing recommendations came 


lt the one from Oviedo, the other from Tudela, colonel 


1808. 
August. 


Doyle, writing from Madrid, thus expresses himself: 
©Certain it is, that if your army were here, the 
French would evacuate Spain before you got within 
a week’s march of them; indeed, even the light 
cavalry and two thousand light troops sent on cars, 
tu keep up with the cavalry, to skiow our friends the 
nature of outpost duty, would, I think, decide the 
question. —* A respectable corps of British troops, 
landed in Catalonia, would so impose, that I have no 
doubt of the good effects.’ ‘his last proposition re- 
lative to Catalonia was a favourite plan of all the 
leading men at Madrid; so certain were they of 
success on the Ebro, that, finding no British force 
was likely to be granted,* they withdrew cight or 
nine thousand men from the army near ‘Tudela, and 
directed them upon Lerida. 

. Thus much I have thought it necessary to relate 
about the agents, and now quitting that subject, I 
shall narrate 


THE ‘OPERATIONS OF TIE SPANISH ARMIES IMME- 
DIATELY AFTER THE BATTLE OF BAYLEN. 


When that victory caused Joseph to abandon 
Madrid, the patriotic troops, guided hy the caprice 
of the generals, moved in a variety of directions, 
without any fixed object in view, and without the 
slightest concert ; all persons seemed to imagine 
that the war was at an end, and that rejoicing 
and triumph alone ought to eccupy the minds of good 
Spaniards. 

The Murcian and Valencian army separated. 


Be ec | dese’ wean’ lc. Seatac? 4 lest eat sak 
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a few cavalry, took the road to Madrid, and arrived crap, 
there before any of the other generals. St. Mare, ey 


a Fleming by birth, with greater propriety, carried 
the Valencians to the relief of Zaragoza. On 
the road he joined his forces with those of the 
baron de Versage, and the united troops, amounting 
to sixteen thousand, entered Zaragoza on the 15th, 
one day after Verdier and Lefebre had broken up 
the siege and retired to Tudela. ‘Phe French left 
their heavy guns and many stores behind them; the 
Valencians and Aragonese pursued, and on the 
19th their advanced guard overtook the retiring force, 
but were beaten by the Freneh cavalry. On the 
20th Lefebre abandoned Tudela, and took a position 
at Milagro. On the 2Ist, St. Mare and Versage 
occupied Tudela, and the peasantry of the valleys, 
encouraged by the approach of a regular army, and 
by the successful defence of Zaragoza, assembled on 
the left Hank of the French, and threatened their 
communications. Meanwhile Palafox gave himself 
up to festivity and rejoicing, and did not begin to 
repair the defences of Zaragoza until the end of 
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the month ; he also assumed supreme authority, and Cavallero, 


in various ways discovered inordinate and foolish pre- 
sumption, deerceing, among other acts, that no Ara- 
gonese should be liable to the punishment of death 
for any crime. 

The army of Andalusia was the most efficient 
body of men in arms throughout Spain, it contained 
thirty thousand regular troops, provided with a good 
train of artillery and flushed with recent victory ; 
yet it was constrained to remain idle by the junta 
of Seville, who detained it to secure a supremacy 
over the other juntas of Andalusia, and even brought 
back a part to Seville to assist in an ostentatious 
triumph: it was uot until a full month after the 
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capitulation of Dupont, that Castafios made his entry 
into the capital, at. the head of a single division of 
seven thousand men, another of the same force being 
left at Toledo, and the rest of his army quartered 
at Puerto del Rey, St. Helena, and Carolina, in the 
Sierra Morena. 

The infantry of the Estremaduran army was at first 
composed only of new levies, but it was afterwards 
strengthened by some battalions of the Walloon and 
Royal Guards, and supplied hy sir Hew Dalrymple 
with every needful equipment. Following the terms 
of a treaty between the juntas of Badajoz and Seville, 
the cavalry, four thousand strong, was to be given to 
Castafios, and, Cuesta excepted, no other general 
had any horsemen; this cavalry was useless in 
Estremadura, yet orders ‘and entreaties and the 
interference of sir Hew Dalrymple, alike failed to 
make Galluzzo send it either to the eapital or to 
Blake ; nor would he, as we have seen, desist from 
his pretended siege of La-Lyppe, although it delayed 
the evacuation of Portugal. Meanwhile the Spanish 
captives, released by the convention of Cintra, were 
clothed, armed, and sent to Catalonia in British 
transports, which also earried ten thousand musquets, 
with ammunition, for the Catalans. 

It has been before stated, that one thousand five 
hundred Spaniards, commanded by the marquis of 
Valladeras, co-operated with the Portuguese during 
the campaign of Vimiero; they never penetrated 
beyond Guarda, and being destitute of money, were 
reduced to great distress, for they could not subsist 
where they were, nor yet march away: sir Hew, by 
a timely advance of ten thousand dollars, relieved 
them, and Valladeras joined Blake, who, after the 
defeat of Rio Seco, had separated from Cuesta, and 
sheltered himself from the pursuit of Bessieres in 
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the mountains behind Astorga. His reserve division cHap. 
had not been engaged in that battle, and the resources ne 
of the province, aided by the succours from England, hai 
were sufficient to place him again at the head of pees 
thirty thousand infantry. 

When Bessieres retired after the defeat of Baylen, 
Blake oceupied Leon, Astorga, and the pass of 
Manzanal; and as he dared not enter the plains 
without cavalry, the junta of Castille and Leon, then at 
Ponteferrada, ordered Cuesta, who had one thousand. 
dragoons at Arevalo, to transfer them to the Gallician 
army. Instead of obeying, the arbitrary old man, ex- 
asperated by his defeat, and his quarrel with Blake, 
retired to Salamanca, collected and armed ten thou- 
sand peasants, annulled the proceedings of the MrStuart’s 
junta, and menaced the members with punishment pense 
for resisting his authority as captain-general. On 
the other hand, Blake protected them, and while the 
generals disputed, three thousand French cavalry, 
descending the Douro, scoured the plains, and raised 
contributions in face of both their armies. Finally, 
Blake, finding the obstinacy of Cuesta invincible, 
quitted his cantonments early in September, and 
skirting the plains on the north-east, carried his 
army by foreed marches to the Montafia St. Ander, 
a rugged district, dividing Biscay from the Asturias. Capt 
The junta of the latter province had received enor- Lee 
mous and very timely succours from England, but 
made no exertions answerable to the amount of the 
assistance granted, or to the strength and importance 
of the district. Eighteen thousand men were said 
to be in arms, but only ten thousand were promised 
to Blake, and but eight thousand joined his army. 

In Catalonia the war was conducted by both sides 
without much connexion, or dependance on the 
movements of the main armies, and at this period 
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it had little influence on the general plan of cam- 
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Thus it appears, that one month after the capi- 
tulation of Dupont, only nineteen thousand infantry 
without cavalry, and those under the command of 
more than one general, were collected at Madrid; 
that only sixteen thousaud men were in line upon 
the Ebro, and that the remainder of the Spanish 
armies (exclusive of that in Catalonia, computed at 
eleven thousand men) were many days’ march from 
the enemy, and from one another: the chiefs, at 
diseord with their respective juntas, and at variance 
among themselves, were inactive, or, as in the case of 
Galluzzo, doing mischiet: 

These feeble and dilatory operations of the armies, 
were partly owing to the ineptitude of the generals, 
but the principal causes were the unbounded vanity, 
arrogance, and seffishness of the local governments, 
among whom the juntas of Gallicia and Seville were 
remarkable for their ambition. The time which 
should have been passed in concerting measures for 
pushing the victory of Baylen, was spent by them in 
devising schemes to ensure the permanency of their 
own power, aud the money and resources, both of 
England and Spain, were applied to further this 
pernicious object. In every part of the country a 
spirit of interested violence prevailed, the ardow of 
patriotism was chilled, and the exertions of sensible 
men were rendered nugatory, or served as a signal 
for their own destruction. 

The argument to be drawn from this state of affairs 
is conclusive against the policy of Joseph’s retreat. 
Without drafting a man from the garrisons of Pam- 
peluna, Tortosa, and St. Sebastian ; without inter- 
ferine with the moveable columns emploved on the 
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drew together about fifty thousand good troops, in CRAP, 
twenty days after he had abandoned his capital. At = 


the head of such a force, or even of two-thirds of it, 
he might have bid defiance to the inactive, half- 
organized, and scattered Spanish armies, and it was so 
necessary to have maintained himself in Madrid, that 
scarcely any disproportion of numbers should have 
induced him to abandon it without an effort; but the 
disaster of Dupont had created in Joseph's mind a 
respect for Spanish prowess, while from his sagacious 
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brother it only drew the following observation : ‘Zhe Appendix, 


whole of the Spanish forces are not capable of beat-™ 

ing twenty-fire thousand French in a reasonable 
position. The error of abandoning the capital would, 
if the Spaniards had been capable of pursuing any 
general plan of action, been fatul; but the stone of 
Cadmus had been cast among them, and the juntas, 
turning upon one another in hate, forgot the common 
enemy. 

Ferdinand was again proclaimed king of Spain, and 
the pomp and rejoicing attendant on this event put an 
end to all business, except that of intrigue. Castaiios 
assumed the title of captain-general of Madrid. ‘This 
step seems to-have been taken by him, partly to 
forward his being appointed generalissimo, and partly 
with a view to emancipate himself from the injurious 
control of the Seville junta, for, although the au- 
thority of the captains-general had heen superseded 
in most of the provinces by the juntas, it was not 
universally the case. He expected, and with reason, 
to be appointed generalissimo of the Spanish armies, 
but he was of an indolent disposition, and it was 
manifest that until a central and supreme govern- 
ment was established, such a salutary measure would 
not be adopted. In the mean tine, the council of 
Castille, although not generally popular with. the 
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people, and hated by the juntas, was accepted as 


it the provisional head of the state in the capital; yet 
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its authority was merely nominal, and the necessity” 
of showing some front to the enemy seems to have 
been the only link of connexion between the Spanish 
armnies. 

The evil consequences flowing from this want of 
unity were soon felt. Seareely had the French 
quitted Madrid, when the people of Biscay prepared 
to rise, and such an event, prudently conducted and 
well supported, would have been of incalculable ad- 
vantage; but the nicest arrangement, and the utmost 
prudence, were necessary to insure success, for ghe 
Biscayans had neither arms nor ammunition, the 
French were close to them, and the nearest Spanish 
force was the feeble Asturian levy. A previous junc- 
tion of Blake’s army with the latter was indispensable; 
that once effected, and due preparation made, the 
insurrection of Biscay, protected by forty thousand 
regular troops, and supplied from the sea-board with 
money and stores, would have forced the French to 
abandon the Ebro or to fight a battle, which Blake 
might have risked, provided that the Andalusian, 
Murcian, Valencian, and Aragonese troops assem- 
bling about Tudela, were prepared to move at the 
same time against the left flank of the enemy. 
In every point of view it was an event pregnant 
with important consequences, and the impatience 
of the Biscayans should have been restrained rather 
than encouraged, yet the duke of Infantado, colonel 
Doyle, and others, at Madrid, made strenuous ef- 
forts to hasten the explosion; the crude manner in 
which they conducted this serious affair is exposed 
in the following extracts from colonel Doyle’s de- 
spatches :-— 

‘I proposed to general Blake that he should send 
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officers to Biscay to stir up the people there, and into CHAP. 
the Asturias to bee that, of their 15,000 men, 8,000 es 


inight be pushed into Biscay to Bilbao, to assist the 
people, who were all ready, and only waited for arms 
and ammunition, for both of which I wrote to Mr. 
Hunter at Gihon, and learned from him that he had 
sent a large supply of both, and some money to 
Bilbao, where already 14,000 men had enrolled 
themselves. The remainder of the Asturians I 
begged might instantly occupy the passes from Cas- 
tille into the Asturias and Biscay, that is to say, from 
Reynosa in the direction of Bilbao. Some days 
aftgr he says, ‘ My measures in Biscay and Asturias 
have perfectly succeeded; the reinforcements of arms, 
ammunition and men (5,000 stand of arms, and 
ammunition in proportion), have reached Bilbao in 
safety, and the Asturians have taken possession of 
the passes I pointed out, so that we are all safe in 
that part of the world.’ 

In this fancied state of security affairs remained 
until the 16th of August; Blake was still in the 
mountains of Gallicia, but the English succours ar- 
rived in the port of Bilbao, and the explosion took 
place. General Merlin, with three thousand grena- 
diers, immediately came down on the unfortunate 
Biscayans, Bilbao was taken, and to use the gloomy 
expression of king Joseph, ‘ the fire of insurrection 
was quenched with the blood of twelve hundred men.’ 
Fortunately, the stores were not landed, and the ves- 
sels escaped from the river. ‘Thus, at a blow, one of 
the principal resources which Blake had a right to 
calculate upon in his future operations was destroyed; 
and although the number admitted by the Spaniards 
to have fallen was less than the above quotation im- 
plies, the spirit of resistance was severely checked, 
and the evil was unmixed and deplorable. 
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BOOK This unfortunate event, however, created little 
it or no sensation beyond the immediate scene of the 
; Pinan catastrophe ; triumphs and rejoicings occupied the 
people of Madrid and Zaragoza, and it is difficult to 
say how long the war would have been neglected, if 
Palafox lad not been roused hy the re-appearance of 
a French corps, whieh retook ‘Tudela, and pushed 

Appendix, on to the vicinity of Zaragoza itself. This move- 

Age ment took place immediately after the expedition 
against Bilbao; it was intended to suppress the in- 
surrection of the valleys, and to clear the left flank 
of the Prench army. Palafox thus roughly aroused, 
wrote iutemperately to the council of Castille,.or- 

Whitting- dering that all the troops in the capital should be 

ham's = ao 

Letters. forwarded to the Ebro, and menacing the members 

MSS. personally for the delay which had ales uly occurred. 
Being a young man without any weight of charac- 
ter, and his remonstrances founded only upon his 
own danger, and not supported by any general plan 
or clear view of affairs, the presumptuous tone of 
his letters gave general offence: he chiefly aimed 
at Castafios, who was uot under his command, and 
moreover, the junta of Seville refused to pay or to 
subsist the Andalusian army if it moved beyond the 
capital before a central government should be esta- 
blished. But the same junta resorted to every kind 
of intrigue, to retard, if not entirely to prevent, the 
execution of the latter measure. 

Thid. It was, however, necessary to do something, and 
a council of all the generals commanding armies was 
held at Madrid on the 5th of September. Castajios, 
Liamas, Cuesta, the duke of Infantado, and some 

MrStart's Others assembled ; Blake gave his proxy to the duke, 

pe Palafox was represented by a colonel of his own 


Parlia- 


avert staff. Cuesta proposed that a commander-in-chief 
‘Se ro me So Oe mS a OS bee 
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adopt this proposal, but they agreed to pursue the Lar fal 
following plan of operations :— - 

Llamas, with the Murcians, to oceupy 'Taranzona, sits. 
Agreda, and Borja. La-Peiia, with the two divisions 
of Andalusia already in the capital, to march by 
Soria, and take possession of Logrojia and Najera. 
The other divisions of that army to follow in due 
time, and when La-Peiia should be established in Lo- 
grofia, Llamas was to advance to Caseante, Corella, 
and Calahorra. 

‘This united force was to be called the army of 
the centre, and once securely fixed in its: positions, 
Platox, under whose command St. Mare’s division 
acted, was to push forward to Sanguessa by the left 
bank of the Ebro, and to turn the enemy on the 
Aragon river. In the mean time it was hoped that 
Blake would arrive at Palencia, and form his june- 
tion with the Asturians, and Cuesta promised to 
march upon Burgo del Osma, to fill up the space 
between Blake and the army of the centre. The 
head of La-Pefia’s column was to be at Soria on the 
15th of September, and the junta confidently expected 
that this vicious plan, in which every sound military 
principle was violated, and the enemy’s troops, cou- 
sidered with regard to position, as a fixed immoveable 
mass, would cause the total destruction of the French 
army: the ouly fear entertained was, that a hasty 
flight into France would save it from Spanish ven- 
geance ! and captain Whittingham, echoing the sen- 
timents of the Spanish generals with reference to this 
plan, writes, ‘ As far as my poor judgment leads me, 
I an satisfied that if the French persist in maintain- 
ing their present position, we shall, in less than six 
weeks, have a sccond edition of the battle of Baylen!’ 
But to enable La-Pefia and Llamas to march, pecu- 
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BOOK raising money at Madrid, and the maritime pro- 
TL vinces intercepted all the English supplies. In 
Repeated: this dilemma, colonel Doyle drew bills upon the 
Sir H.Dal- English treasury, and upon the government at Se- 
ia ville, making the latter payable out of two millions 
gence. of dollars just transmitted to the junta through Mr. 
Levers Duff. It is probable that such an unprincipled body 

would have dishonoured the bills, if, just before they 
were presented, major Cox had not remonstrated 
strongly upon the destitute condition of the army, 
and his representations, although at first haughtily 
and evasively received, became effectual when the 
junta discovered that a plot against their lives, sup- 
posed to have been concocted at Madrid, was on 
the eve of execution: in fact, they had become 
hateful from their domineering insolence and self- 
ishness, and the public feeling was strongly against 
them. Alarmed for the consequences, they sent off 
200,000 dollars to Madrid, and published a mani- 
festo, in which they inserted a letter, purporting to 
be from themselves to Castafios, dated on the 8th, 
and giving him full powers to act as he judged fitting 
for the publie good. heir objects were to pacity 
the people, and to save their own dignity by ap- 
pearing to have acted voluntarily, but Castafios pub- 
lished the letter in Madrid with its true date of the 
llth, and then it became manifest, that to major 
Cox’s remonstrance, and not to any sense of duty, 
this change of conduct was due. 

Doyle’s bills having been negotiated, the troops in 
the capital were put in motion, and 40,000 fresh levies 
were enrolled, yet the foresight and activity of Napo- 
Jeon in disarming the country had been so effectual, 
that only 3,200 firelocks could be procured. A curious 
expedient then presented itself to the imagination of 
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Madrid: colonel Doyle, at their desire, wrote to sir CHAP. 
Hew Dalrymple, in the name of the supreme council, —J 
to request that the firelocks of Junot's army, and the Sejtenibier 
arms of the Portuguese people, might be forwarded 

to the frontier, and from thence carried by post to 
Madrid? ‘This novel proposition was made at a time 

when England had already transmitted to Spain 
160,000 muskets, a supply considerably exceeding 

the whole number of men organized throughout 

the country; 50,000 of these arms had been sent 

to Seville, where the junta shut them up in the Parlis- 


1 
arsenals, and left the armies defenceless ; for to Papers? 


neglect or misuse real resources, and to fasten with 1810: 
avidity upon the most extravagant projects, is pecu- 
liarly Spanish. No other people could have thought 
of asking for a neighbouring nation’s arms at such a 
conjuncture ; no other than Spanish rulers could have 
imagined the absurdity of supplying their levies (mo- 
mentarily expecting to fight upon the Ebro) with the 
arms of a French army still unconquered in Por- 
tugal. But this project was only one among many 
proofs afforded at the time, that Cervantes was as 
profound an observer as he was a witty reprover of 
the extravagance of his countrymen. 
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CHAPTER II. 
INTERNAL POLITICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


Wirn the military affairs thus mismanaged, the civil 
and political transactions proceceded step by step, 
aud in the same crooked path. Short as the period 
was between the first breaking forth of the insurrec- 
tion, and the arrival of Mr. Stuart. at Corutia, it was 
sufficient to create disunion of the worst kind. The 
juntas of Leon, of the Asturias, and of Gallicia, were 
at open discord, and those provinces were again split 
into parties, hating each other with as much virulence 
us if they had been of a hundred years’ growth. The 
money and other supplies sent by the English minis- 
ters were considered, by the authorities into whose 
hands they fell, as a peculiar donation to themselves, 
aud appropriated accordingly. The junta of one 
province would not assist another with arms when 
there was a surplus, nor permit their troops to march 
against the enemy beyond the precincts of the par- 
ticular province in which they were first organized. 
The ruling power was in the hands of the provincial 
nobility gnd gentry, men of narrow contracted views, 
unused to business, proud, arrogant—as extreme ig- 
norance suddenly elothed with authority will always 
he—and generally disposed to employ their newly- 
acquired power in providing for their relations and 
dependants at the expense of the common cause, 
which with them was quite subordinate to the local 
interests of their gwn particular province. A jea- 
lousy of their nei@hbours reculated the nreaceadinee 
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of all the juntas, and the means they resorted to for CHAP. 
increasing their own, or depressing a rival govern- —~—— 


ment’s inflyence, were equally characterised by ab- 
surdity and want of principle. 
The junta of Gallicia did their utmost to isolate 
gthat province, as if with a view to a final separation 
from Spain and a connexion with Portugal. ‘They 


1808, 


* eoinplained, as of an injury, that the army of Estre- Mrstuart's 


they at once formed an independent alliance with the 
junta of Oporto, and sent troops, as we have seen, 
under Valladeras, to aid the war in Portugal, but; 
at the same time, refused to unite in any common 
measure of defence with the provinces of Castille, 
until a formal treaty of alliance between them was 
negotiated, signed, and ratified: in the mean time 
their selfishness and incapacity created so much dis- 
gust in their own district, that plots were formed to 
overthrow their authority. The bishop of Orensé 
and the archbishop of St. Jago were their decided 
enemies; the last-named prelate, an intriguing man; 
secretly endeavoured to draw Blake, with the army 
into his views, and even wrote to him to desire that 


madura had obeyed the orders of the junta of Seville; ye" 


he would lead the troops against the government. of Ibid. 


Coruiia, but the junta having intercepted the letters, 
arrested the archbishop : their own stability and 
personal safety were, however, still so insecure, that 
many persons applied to Mr. Stuart to aid in-chang- 
ing the form of government by force. The Astu- 
rians were even worse ; they refused to assist Blake 
when his army was suffering, although the stores 
required by him, and supplied by England, were 
rotting in the harbours where they were first landed. 
Money also, that was seut out in the Pluto frigate 
tor the use of Leon, was detained @WGihon, and Leon 
itself never raised a single soldier for the cause: 
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Boox thus, only two months after the first burst of the 
aes insurrection, corruption, intrigue, and faction, éven 
1998. tothe verge of civil war, were raging in the northern 
parts of Spain. 
The like passions heing at work in the south, the 
same consequences followed. The junta of Seville,, 
Appendix, still less scrupulous than that of Gallieia, made. no 
N05: 85: sooret of their ambitious views ; they stifled all local ° 
publications, and even suppressed the public address 
of Florida Blanca, who, as president of the Murcign 
jenta, had recommended the formation of a supreme 
central government ; they wasted their time in vain 
and frivolous disputes, and neglecting every concern 
of real importance, sacrificed the general welfare to 
views of private advantage and interest ; they made 
Tid. promotions in the army without regard to public 
opinion or merit ; they overlaid all real patriotism, and 
bestowed on their own creatures places of emolument, 
to the patronage of which they had not a legal right; 
they even usurped the royal prerogative of appoint- 
Sir H. Dal- ing canons in the church, and their cupidity equalled 
Si their ambition. ‘They intercepted, as I have already 
xt. related, the pecuniary supplies necessary to enable 
spondence. the army to act, and they complained that La 
Mancha and Madrid, in whose defence they said 
‘ their troops were sacrificing themselves,’ did not 
subsist and supply the force with Castafios. Under 
the pretence of forming a nucleus for disciplingng 
thirty thousand levies as a reserve, they retained five 
battalions at Seville, and, having by this draft 
weakened the army in the field, they neglected the 
rest, and never raised a man. The ecanonries filled 
up by them had heen vacant for several years, and the 
salaries attached to those offices had been appropriated 
to the public service, the junta now anniied the 
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and at one period they appear to have contemplated CHAP. 
an open partition of the funds received from England Peas oe 
among themselves, Against this flagitious junta Avnet 
also, the public indignation was rife; a plot was 

formed to assassinate the members; the municipal sir H.Dal- 
authorities remonstrated with them; the archbishop amples 
‘of ‘Toledo protested against their conduct; the junta Coxe 

of Grenada refused to acknowledge their supremacy, spondence. 


Appendix, 
and yet so great was their arrogance, so unprin- No.13, §5. 
cipled their ambition, that the decided and resolute 
ofposition of Castaiios alone prevented them from 
commencing a civil war, by marching the victorious 
army of Baylen against the refractory Grenadans. iid. 
Such was the real state of Spain, and such the 
patriotism of the juntas, who were at this time filling 
Europe with the sound of their own praise. 

In the northern parts, Mr. Stuart endeavoured to 
reduce the chaos of folly and wickedness to some 
degree of order, and to produce that unity of design 
and action, without which, it was impossible to resist 
the mighty adversary that threatened the indepen- 
dence of the Peninsula. He judged that to abate 
the conflicting passions of the moment, a supreme 
authority, upon which the influence of Great Britain 
could be brought to bear with full force, was indis- 
pensable; and that to convoke the ancient cortes of 
the realm was the most certain and natural method 
of drawing the strength and energy of the nation 
intd one compact mass; but there Napoleon again 
interfered, for by an able distribution of the French 

_ forces, all direct communication between the nor- 
thern and southern provinces was intercepted. Bes- 
sieres, Dupont, and Moncey at that time occupied 
a circle round Madrid, and would have prevented the 
Igeal governments of the north from uniting with 


those of the southern, if they had been inclined to do 
Vor. I, U 
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BOOK so. A union of deputies from the nearest provinces, to 
lL be called the northern cortes, then’ suggested itself to 
1808. ‘Mr. Stuart as a preliminary step, which would ensure 

Stuart's the convocation of a general assembly when such 

Corre- : ; 

spondence, @ Measure should become practicable : accordingly he 

neitaay strenuously urged its adoption, but his efforts, at 

Papers. first, produced no good results. It was in vain that 
he represented the danger ‘of remaining in a state of 
anarchy when so many violent passions were excited, 
and such an enemy was in the heart of the country. 
Tt was in vain that he pointed out the difficulties 
that the want of a supreme authority fastened on the 
intercourse with the British cabinet, which could 
not enter into separate relations with every provincial 
junta, The Spaniards, finding that the supplies were 
not withheld, that their reputation for patriotism was 
not lowered in England by actions which little 
merited praise; finding, in short, that the English 
cabinet was weak enough to gorge their cupidity, 
flatter their vanity, and respect their folly, assented 
to all Mr. Stuart's reasoning, but forwarded none 
of his propositions, and continued to nourish the 
disorders that, cancer-like, were destroying the com- 
mon cause. 

The jarring interests which agitated the northern 
provinces were not even subdued by the near ap- 
proach of danger; the result of the battle of Rio 
Seco rather inflamed than allayed the violence of 
party fecling, and if Bessieres had not been checked 
by the disaster of Dupont, he would have encoun- 
tered few obstacles in establishing Joseph’s authority 
in Gallicia and Old Castille: the enthusiasm of those 
provinces never rose to a great pitch. Bessieres was _ 
prepared to use address as well as foree, among the 
factions he must doubtless have found support, and 
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would have enabled him to maintain his acquisition. CHAP, 
The ability of the emperor’s dispositions would then —&_ 
have becn apparent; for while Bessieres held Gal- 18% 
licia, and Dupont hung on the southern frontier of 
Portugal with twenty-five thousand men, Junot could 

have securely concentrated his army in the neighbour- 

hood of Lishon, and have rendered an English dis- 
embarkation on the coast nearly impracticable. 

The French monarch’s combinations were over- 
turned by the disgraceful capitulation of Baylen, and 
when Joseph evacuated Madrid a fresh impulse was 
given to the spirit of the people ; but, unfortunately 
for Spain, us a wider scope for ambition was obtained, 
the workings of self-interest increased, fresh parties 
sprung up, and new follies and greater absurdities 
stifled the virtue of the country, and produced irre- 
mediable confusion, ending in ruin. The fact of 
Dupont's capitulation was made known to the council 
of Castille before king Joseph was informed of it, 
and the council, foreseemg all the consequences. of 
such an event, immediately refused, as I have already 
related, to promulgate officially his accession to the 
throne. The king permitted this act of disobedience to 
pass without much notice, for he was natu rally averse 
to violence, and neither he, nor his brother Napoleon, Azanza 
did at any period of the contest for Spain constrain O'Ferril 
a Spaniard to accept or retain office under the Mem. 
intrusive government: Joseph went further: before 
he abandoned Madrid, he released his ministers from 
their voluntary oath of allegiance to himself, and left 
them free to choose their party once more. Don 
Pedro Cevallos and the marquis of Pinuelo changed 
with, what appeared to them, changing fortune, but 
five others remained steadfast, preferring an amelio- 
rated government, under a foreion price. to what 
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successful, they knew smust end in a degrading native * 
despotism ; perhaps, also, a little swayed by their dis- 
like to England, and by the impossibility of obtaining 
that influence among their countrymen, which, un- 
der other circumstances, their talents and characters 
would have ensured. 

The boldness of the council of Castille was not 
publicly chastised by the intruding monarch, but 
secretly he punished the members by a dexterous 
stroke of policy. General Grouchy wrote to Castafios, 
saying, that circumstances had arisen which required 
the presence of the French troops in another quarter, 
and he invited the Spanish general to take immediate 
possession of Madrid, for the preservation of public 
tranquillity. This communication gave rise to an 
opinion that the French were going to evacuate 
Spain, and a report so congenial to the vanity and 
indolence of the Spaniards was greedily received ; 
it contributed to the subsequent supineness of the 
nation in preparing for its defence, and Joseph, by 
appealing to Castafios, and affecting to treat the 
council of Castille as a body who had lost all in- 
fluence with the nation, gave a handle to its enemies, 
which the latter failed not to lay hold of The 
juntas dreaded that the influence of the council 
would destroy their own. The junta of Gallicia 
would not even communicate with them, but affirmed 
that, individually, the members were attached to 
the French, and that, collectively, they had been 
the most active instrument of the usurper’s govern- 
ment: the junta of Seville endeavoured not only 
to destroy the authority of the existing members, 
but to annul that of the council, as an acknow- 
ledged tribunal of the state. The council, how- 
ever, was not wanting to itself, the individuals 
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and the prudence with which they preserved tran- —.— 


quillity in the capital, preventing all re-action, proves 
that they were not without merit, and forms a striking 
contrast to the conduct of the provincial juntas, under 
whose savage sway every kind of excess was com- 
mitted, and even encouraged. 

Aware of the hostility they had to encounter, the 
members of the council lost no time in forming a 
party to support themselves. Don Arias Mon y 
Velarde, dean or president for the time being, wrote 
a circular letter to the local juntas, pointing out the 
necessity of establishing a central and supreme power, 
and proposing that deputies from each province, or 
nation, as they were sometimes called, should repair 
to Madrid, and there concert with the council the 
best mode of carrying such a measure into effect. If 
this proposal had been adopted, all power would in- 
evitably have fallen into the hands of the proposers. 
Confessedly the first public body in the state, and well 
acquainted with the forms of business, the council 
must necessarily have had a preponderating influence 
in the assembly of delegates; and it appeared so rea- 
sonable that it should take the lead, when an efficient 
authority was required to direct the violence of the 
people in a useful channel, before the moment of 
safety was passed, that all the juntas trembled at 
the prospect of losing their inisused power: the 
minor ones submitted, and agreed to send depu- 
ties, the stronger and more ambitious felt. that sub- 
tlety would avail more than open opposition to the 
project. 

The council followed up this blow by the pub- 
lication of a manifesto, containing an accurate detail 
of the events of the revolution, defending the part 
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BOOK confidence formerly reposed in them by the nation. 
1 This important state paper was so ably written, that 
nent a large party, especially at Valladolid, was immedi- 

MrStuart's ately formed in favour of its authors; the junta of 

spondence. Seville were so sensible of the increasing influence of 
the council, that they intereepted a copy of this ma- 

Coxe’s —_nifesto, addressed to sir Hew Dalrymple, and strictly 

Corre- ar . . 

spondence, Suppressed all writings favourable to, the formation 

Nig es, of a supreme central authority; nothing they dreaded. 
more, but it was no longer possible to resist the 
current, which had set strongly in favour of such a 
mneasure; the juntas, however they might oppose 
its progress, could not openly deny the propriety of 
it, and in every province, individuals of talent and 

MrStuart’s consideration called for a change in the Hydra po- 

Corre- : : a yo» 

spondence, lity, which oppressed the country, and was inefficient 
against the enemy. Every British functionary, civil 
or military, in communication with the Spaniards, 
also urged the necessity of concentrating the exe- 
cutive power. 

Ibid. The provincial juntas were indeed become univer- 
sally odious. Some of the generals alone, who had 
suddenly risen to command under their rule, were 
favourable to them; Palafox was independent, as 
a captain-general, whose power was confirmed by 
success; Castaiios openly declared that he would no 
longer serve under their control; Cuesta was pre- 
pared to put them down by foree, and to re-esta- 
Dlish the royal audienzas and the authority of the 
eaptains-general according to the old practice. In 
this state of affairs, the retreat of Bessieres’ army 
having freed the communication with the southern 
parts, removed all excuse for procrastination, and the 
juntas of Gallicia, Castille, Leon, and the Asturias, 
giving way¢o the unceasing remonstrances of Mr. 
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mal ratification of that treaty with Castille which ar 
80 


has been already mentioned. 

When the moment of assembling arrived, the As- 
turians, without assigning any reason, refused to fulfil 
the engagement they had entered into, and the three 
remaining juntas held the session without them. ‘The 
bishop of Orense, and the junta of Gallicia, were pre- 
pared to assert the supremacy of that province over 
the others ; but the Baily Valdez of Castille, an able 
and disinterested man, being chosen president of the 
convocation, proposed, on the first day of assembly, 
that deputies should be appointed to represent the 
three provinces in a supreme junta, to be assembled 
in some central place, for the purpose of convoking 
the ancient cortes of the whole kingdom according 


to the old forms, and of settling the administration of 


the interior, and the future succession to the throne. 
This proposition was immediately carried by the supe- 
rior number of the Castillians and Leonese, although 
the bishop of Orense pxotested against it, and the 
Gallician members strongly opposed an arrangement, 
by which their province was placed on the same 
footing as others; a glaring injustice, they urged, 
when the numbers of the Gallician army were taken 
into consideration, for the local feeling of ambition 
was uppermost, and the gencral cause disregarded. 
The other party answered, with great force, that the 
Gallician army was paid, armed, and clothed by 
England, and fed by Castille and Leon. . 


August. 


Meanwhile the influence of the council of Castille MrStuart’s 


greatly increased, and the junta of Seville, quickened 
by fear, took the lead in directing what they could not 
prevent. ‘The convocation of the cortes they knew 
would be fatal to their own existence; wherefore, ina 
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public letter, addressed to the junta of -Gallicia, dated 
one day previous to the circular of don Arias Mon, 
but evidently written after the receipt of the latter, 
they opposed the assembling of the cortes, on the 
ground that it was ‘the prerogative of the king to 
convoke that body, and if it was called together by 
any other authority, the provinces would not obey.’ 
‘There would be no unanimity.’ The futility of this 
argument is apparent; the question was not one of 
form, but of expediency. If the nation was in favour 
of such a step, (and after facts proved that the people 
were not opposed to it,) the same necessity which 
constituted the right of the junta to declare war 
against the French, (another prerogative of the mo- 
narch,) would have sufliced to legalize the convocation 
of the national assembly ; but their sole object was 
to preserve their own power. ‘They maintained that 
the juntas, being chosen by the nation, were the only 
legitimate depositaries of authority, that to members 
of their own bodies only could any of that autho- 
rity be delegated, and then adopting the suggestion 
contained in the letter of Arias Mon, they proposed 
that two deputies from each supreme junta should 
repair, not to Madrid, but to Ciudad Real, or Alma- 
gro, and at the moment of meeting be in fact consti- 
tuted governors-general of the kingdom, and as such 
obeyed. Nevertheless, the local governments were, 
with due subordination to the central junta, to retain 
and exercise in their own provinces all the authority 
with gvhich they had already invested themselves ; 
thus they had only to choose subservient deputies, 
and their power would be more firmly fixed than be- 
fore. ‘This arrangement would, doubtless, have been 
readily adopted by the junta of Gallicia, had not the 
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prevented that cause of discord from being added to cHare 

the numerous disputes which already distracted the oo 

northern provinces. Sepianten: 
Mr. Stuart, impelled by the political tide, proceeded 

onward to Madrid, observing, wherever he passed, the 

same violence of local party feeling, and the general 

disgust occasioned by the conduct of the oligarchical 

provincial governments. Pride, vanity, corruption, and 

improvidence, were everywhere obtrusively visible. 

The dispute between Blake and Cuesta, which was 

raging at the period of the battle of Rio Seco, a period 

when division was most hurtful to the military ope- 

rations, was now allayed between the generals, yet 

their political partizans waged war with more bitter- 

ness than ever, as if with the intent to do the greatest 

possible mischief, by continuing the feud among the 

civil branches of the government, when union was 

most desirable in that quarter. ‘The seeds of division stuars 

had taken deep root. The Baily Valdez, chosen, as santé. 

LT have said, a deputy to the supreme junta, was ob- 

noxious to Cuesta, a mag not to be offended with 

impunity when he had power to punish; for he 

was haughty and incredibly obstinate. He had 

been president of the council of Castille, and he 

was captain-general of Castille and Leon when the 

insurrection first broke out, but disliking all revolu- 

tionary movements, although as inimical to a foreign 

domination as any of his countrymen, he endeavoured 

to repress the public effervescence, and to maintain 

the tranquillity of the country at the risk of gpsing 

his life as a traitor. He was an honest man, in- 

somuch as the Spanish and French interests being 

put in competition, he would aid the former, but, be- 

tween his country’s cause and his own passions, he 

was not honest. He disliked, and with reason, the 
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nion, he wished to preserve the authority of the cap- 
tains-general and the royal audienzas, both of which 
had been overturned by the establishment of those 
petty governments ; but, sullen and ferocious in his 
temper, he supported his opinion with an authority 
and severity which had no guide save his own will, 
and he was prepared, if an opportunity offered, to 
exercise military influence over the supreme, as well 
as over the subordinate juntas. He had himself ap- 
pointed one for Leon and Castille as a sort of council, 
subordinate to the authority of the captain-general ; 
yet, after the battle of Rio Seco, the members fled to 
Ponteferrada, assumed the supreme authority, and, 
putting themselves under the protection of his enemy 
Blake, disregarded Cuesta’s ofders, and prtsumed 
to command him, their superior, to deliver up his. 
cavalry to the former general. Upon this he annulled 
all their proceedings at Ponteferrada, and now assert- 
ing that the election of Valdez and his colleagues 
was void, as being contrary to the existing laws, 
directed new juntas to be assembled in a manner 
more conformable to existing usages, and a fresh 
election to be made. 

His mandates were disregarded ; Valdez and the 
other deputies proceeded in defiance of them towards 
the place appointed for the assembly of the central 
and supreme government, and Cuesta, in return, with- 
out hesitation, abandoned the operations of the cam- 
paign, which, in the council of war held at Madrid, 
he had promised to aid, and falling back to Segovia 
with twelve thousand men, seized the deputies, arid 
shut up Valdez a close prisoner in the tower of that 
place, declaring his intention to try him by a military 
tribunal for disobedience : and such was the disorder 
of the times, that Cuesta was not without plausible 
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The original election of members to form the junta of 
Castille and Leon had been anything but legal; 
several districts had been omitted altogether in the 
representation of those kingdoms, many deputies had 
been chosen by the city of Leon alone, and Valdez 
was named. president, although neither a native nor a 
proprietor, and for those reasons ineligible to be a 
deputy at all: the kingdom of Leon also had ap- 
pointed representatives for those districts in Castille 
which were under the domination of the French, and 
when the enemy retired, the Castillians in vain de« 
manded a more equitable arrangement. 

However, amidst all this confusion and violence, 
the plan of uniting to form a central government 
guined ground all ovér the kingdom. Seville, Cata- 
Jonia, Aragon, Murcia, Valencia, and Asturias, ap- 
pointed their deputies, and although fresh disputes re- 
lative to the place of assembly arose, after some time 
it was agreed to meet at Aranjuez. This royal resi- 
dence wus chosen contrary to the wishes of many, 
and notably against the opinion of Jovellunos, an 
eloquent person, and of great reputation for integrity, 
but of a pertinacious temper, unsuitable to the times: 
he urged, that the capital was the meetest spot, and 
he was answered, that the turbulent disposition of the 
inhabitants of Madrid would impede the formation of 
a government, and that the same objection would 
exist against the choice of any other large town. It 
is extraordinary that such an argument should be 
held'in Spain at a moment when the people were, in 
all the official and public papers, represented as_per- 
fectly enthusiastic and united in one common sacred 
pursuit, and in the British parliament were denomi- 
nated the ‘ universal Spanish nation !’ 

To seek thus for protection in a corner, instead of 
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the people, and courting publicity, augured ill for the 
intentions of the deputies, nor was the augury belied 
by the event. The junta of Seville, who had so bit- 
terly reviled the council of Castille, for having par- 
tially submitted to the usurper, had, notwithstanding, 
chosen for their own deputies, don Vincente Hore, a 
known creature of the prince of peace, and the count 
de ‘Tilly Guzman, who was under the stigma of a 
judicial sentence for robbery. Hore declined the 
appointment, but Tilly, braving the public disgust, 
repaired to Aranjuez, and his place as resident with 
the head-quarters of the Andalusian army was filled 
up by Mijfiiano, another member of the junta, who 
received an enormous salary for performing the mis- 
chievous duties of that office. The instructions given 
by the different provinces to the deputies were to con- 
fine their deliberations and votes to such subjects as 
they should, from time to time, receive directions from 
their constituents to treat of; Seville again took the 
lead in this fraudulent policy, and when public indig- 
nation, and the remonstrances of some right-minded 
persons, obliged the juntas of that town and of Va- 
lencia to rescind these instructions, both substituted 
secret orders of the same tenor : in short, the greater 
part of the deputies were the mere tools of*the juntas, 
agents, watching over the interests of their employers, 
and, conscious of demerit, anxious to hide themselves 
froin the just indignation of the public until they had 
consolidated their power ; hence the dislike to large 
towns, and the intrigues for fixing the government at 
Aranjuez. 

Count Florida Blanca, a man in the ‘last stage of 
decrepitude, was chosen first president in rotation for 
three months, and all idea of forming an independent 
executive was abandoned: for when Jovellanos pro- 
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body, his plan was rejected on the ground that the CHAP. 
members were not authorised to delegate their powers oe 
even to one another: it was palpable that the juntas se eer 
had merely appeared to comply with the public wish 
for a central government, but were determined not to 
part with one iota of their own real power. 

The first act of authority executed by the as- 
sembly was a necessary assertion of its own dignity, 
which had been violated in the case of Valdez. Appendix, 
Cuesta, who was personally unpopular, and feared by Nolet, 
the central, as well as by the provincial juntas, was 
summoned to release his captive, and to repair to 
Aranjuez, that cognizance might be taken of his pro- 
ceedings ; he was at the same time denounced by the 
juntas of Castille and Leon as a traitor, and exposed 
to great danger of popular commotion. At first, 
he haughtily repelled the interference of Castatios and MrStuart’s 
Florida Blanca, but finally he was foreed to bend, aa ey 
and after a sharp correspondence with Mr. Stuart, Go", 
whose influence was usefully employed to strengthen Ditto. 
the central government, he released his prisoner, and 
quitting the command of the army, appeared at Aran- 
juez. No formal proceedings were had upon the 
case, but after much mutual recrimination, Valdez 
was admitted to the exercise of his functions, and 
the old general was detained at the seat of govern- 
ment, a kind of state prisoner at large, until, for the 
misfortune of his country, he was, by subsequent 
events, once more placed at the head of an army. 

‘About this time lord William Bentinck joined Mr. 
Stuart at Madrid. Perfectly coinciding in opinions, 
they laboured earnestly to give a favourable turn to 
affairs, by directing the attention of the central junta 
to the necessity of military preparations, and active 
exertion for defence; but the picture of discord, folly, 
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and improvidence exhibited in the provinces, was here 
displayed in more glaring colours. 

The lesser tribunals being called upon to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the assembled deputies, readily 
obeyed, and the council of Castille, reluctant to sub- 
mit, yet too weak to resist, endeavoured to make 
terms, but was forced to an unconditional submission. 

A good management of the revenue, a single chiet 
for the army, and, above all, the total suppression of 
the provincial juntas, were the three objects of public 
anxiety. With respect to the army, no doubt was at 
first entertained that Castafios would be appointed 
commander-in-chief, his services entitled him to the 
office, and his general moderation and conciliating 
manners fitted him for it at a time when so much 
jealousy was to he soothed, and so many interests tc 
be reconciled. The past expenditurd of the money 
received from England was also a subject of great 
importance, and it was loudly required that an ac- 
count of its disbursement should be demanded of the 
local juntas, and a surrender of the residue instant 
enforced, These just expectations lasted but a shor 
time; scarcely were the deputies assembled, when every 
prospect of a vigorous administration was blasted 
dividing tiemselves into sections, answering in num. 
ber to the depargnents of state under the old king 
they appointed a secretary not chosen from their owt 
body, to each, and declared all and every one of thes 
sections supreme and independent, having equa 
authority. 

Florida Blanca informed Mr. Stuart and_ lor 
William Bentinck that Castafios would be namet 
generalissimo, and the latter was even appointed t 
confer with him upon the plan of campaign for th 
British troops, then marching from Portugal to th: 
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assistance of the Spaniards. The necessity of having CHAR. 
a single chief at the head of the armies was impe- Sa 
rious, rau acknowledged by every individual, military October. 


or civil, yet such was the force of jealousy, and so 
stubborn were the tools of the different juntas, that 
all the exertions of Mr. Stuart and lord William 
Bentinck, and all the influence of the British cabinet, 
failed to get one appointed. The generals were all 
confirmed in their separate and independent com- 
mands, the old and miserable system of the Dutch 
deputies in Marlborough’s time,.and -of the commis- 
saries of the convention during the French revolution, 
was partially revived, and the expressed wishes of 
the English government were totally disregarded at 


atime when it had supplied Spain with two hundred Mr. Can- 


thousand muskets, clothing, ammunition of all kinds, 


ning's In- 
structions 


in proportion, and sixteen millions of dollars. Such t¢MrDuff. 


ample succours, if rightly managed, ought to have 
secured to the English cabinet unlimited influence ; 
but as the benefits came through one set of persons, 
and the demands through another, the first were 
taken as of right, the last unheeded, and the resources 
of Great Britain were wasted without materially im- 
proving the condition of Spain. The armies were 
destitute, the central government was without credit, 
and notwithstanding the ample sulgidies, contracted 


MSs, 


a large debt, and with an insolence of tone apper- Appendix, 


taining rather to conquerors dictating terms than to 
grateful allies demanding further assistance, they re- 
quired from England an instant gift of ten millions 
of dollars, and stores to an amount that would have 
sufficed a well-governed army for many years. 

The provincial juntas were still permitted to re- 
tain their power within their own districts, and the 
greatest timidity marked all the proceedings of the 
central government in relation to those obnoxious 
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Book bodies, Attentive, however, to their own interests, 
_l_| the members of the supreme junta decreed, Ist. that 

1908. their persons should be inviolable ; 2d. that the pre- 
Smart's sident should have the title of highness, with a salar 
Satie of 25,000 crowns a-year; 3d. that each of the depu- 
Lord W. ties, taking the title of excellency, should have a 


Bentinck’s 
Ditto. yearly salary of 5000 crowns; and lastly, that the 
collective body should be addressed by the title of 
majesty. Thinking that they were then sufficiently 
confirmed in power to venture upon a public entry 
into Madrid, they made preparations to ensure a 
favourable reception from the populace ; that is, they 
resolved to declare a general amnesty, to lower the 
. duties on tobacco, and to fling Jarge sums among the 
Tora w. people during the procession, but in the midst of all 
Bentinck’s this pomp and vanity, the presence of the enemy on 


Corre- 
spondence. the soil was scarcely remembered, argl the details of 


xg ga. business were totally neglected ; the last a prominent 
evil which extended to the lowest branches of admi- 
nistration. Self-interest, indeed, produced abundance 
of activity, but every department, alinost every man, 
seemed struck with torpor when the public welfare 
was at stake, and withal, an astonishing presumption 
was common to the highest and the lowest. 

To supply the place of a generalissimo, a council 
or board of genggal officers was projected, on whose 
reports the junta proposed to regulate the military 
operations. Castafios was destined to be president, 
but some difficulty arising relative to the appointment 

Lord W. of the other ynembers, the execution of the plan was 
Core deferred, with the characteristic remark, ‘ that when 
spondence. the enemy was driven across the frontier, Castafios 
would have leisure to take his seat.’ The idea of a 
defeat, the possibility of failure, never entered their 


minds; the government, evincing neither apprehen- 
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peoplé believed the daily falsehoods they promul- 
gated relative to the enemy, and the people, equally 
presumptuous, were content to be so deceived ; in 
fine, all the symptoms of a ruined cause were already 
visible to discerning eyes. The armies neglected 
even to nakedness; the soldier's constancy under 
privations cruelly abused ; disunion, cupidity, in- 
capacity, in the higher orders; the patriotic ar- 
dour visibly abating among the lower classes ; the 
rulers grasping, improvident, boasting ; the eneiny 
powerful, the people insubordinate, the fighting 
men without arms or bread; as a whole, and in all 
its parts, the government unfitted for its task; the 
system, cumbrous and ostentatious, was, to use the 
comprehensive words of Mr. Stuart, ‘ neither caleu- 
lated to inspire courage nor to increase enthusiasm, 

The truth of this picture will be recognized by 
‘men who are yet living, and whose exertions were 
as incessant as unavailing to remedy those evils at 
the time; it will be recognized by the friends of a 
great man, who fell a victim to the folly and base 
intrigues of the day; it will be recognized by 
that general and army, who, winning their own 
unaided way through Spain, found that to trust 
Spaniards in war was to lean against a broken 
reed. To others it may appear emaggerated, for 
without having seen, it is dificult to believe the 
extent of a disorder that paralyzed the enthusiasm of 
a whole people. 


EXTERNAL POLITICAL RELATIONS OF SPAIN. 


At first these were of necessity confined to a few 
foreign courts, England, Sicily, and Portugal ; the 
rest of the Old World was either subject to Buona- 


parte or directly under his influence, but in the 
Vou, : x 
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New World it was different: the Brazils, after the 


Reig emigration of the royal family of Braganza, became 


1808. 


important under every point of view, and relations 
were established between the junta and that court, 
that afterwards under the cortez created considerable 
interest, and threatened serious embarrassments to 
the operations of the duke of Wellington. 

The ultra-marine possessions of Spain were, of 
course, @ matter of great anxiety to both sides ; 
Napoleon’s activity balanced the natural preponder- 
ance of the mother-country, and the slowness of the 
local juntas, or rather their want of capacity to con- 
duct such an affair, gave the enemy a great advantage. 


MrStuart’s It was only owing to the exertions of Mr. Stuart in 


Corre- 


spondence. 


MS. 
Sir Hew 


the north, and of sir Hew Dalrymple and lord Col- 
lingwood in the south, that, after the insurrection 


Dalrymple. broke out, vessels were despatched to South America 


to confirm the colonists in their adherence to Spain, 
and to arrange the rhode of securing the resources of 
those great possessions for the parent state. The 
hold which Spain retained over her colonies was, 
however, very slight; her harsh restrictive system 
had long before weakened the attachment of the 
South Americans, and the expedition of Miranda, 
although unsuccessful, had kindled a fire which 
could not be exinguished ; it was apparent to all 
able statesmen, that Spain must relinquish her arbi- 
trary mode of governing, or relinquish the colonies 
altogether ; the insurrection at home only rgndered 
this more certain, every argument, every public 
manifesto put forth in Europe, to animate the Spa- 
niards against foreign aggression, told against them 
in America: yet for a time the latter transmitted 
the produce of the mines, and many of the natives 
served in the Spanish armies. 
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offers which he made of the viceroyalty of Mexico 
to Cuesta, Castafius, Blake, and probably to others 
residing in that country, filed: to create a French 
party of any consequence: the Americans were 
unwilling to plunge into civil strife for a_less object 
than their own independence. *The arrogance and 
injustice of Old Spain, however, increased, rather 
than diminished, under the sway of the insurrec- 
tional’ government; and at last, as it is well known, a 
general rebellion of the South American states esta- 
blished the independence of the fairest portion of the 
globe, and proved how little the abstract love of free- 
dom influenced the resistance of the old country to 
Napoleon. 

‘The intercourse with the English court, which had 
heen hitherto carried on through the medium of the 
deputies, who first arrived in London to claim assist- 
ance, was now placed upon a regular footing. The 
deputies, at the desire of Mr. Canning, were recalled, 
admiral Apodaca was appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary at St. James’s, and Mr. John Hookham Frere 
was accredited, with the same diplomatic rank, near 
the central junta. Mr. Stuart, whose knowledge of 
the state of the country, whose acquaintance with the 
character of the leading persons, and whose able and 
energetic exertions had so much eentributed to the 
formation of a central governnent, was superseded by 
this injudicious appointinent, and the great political 
machige, with every wheel in violent action, was, at 
the most critical moment, left without any controlling 
power or guiding influence; for Mr. Stuart, who, on 
his own responsibility, had quitted Corufia, and re- 
peired to Madrid, and had remitted the most exact 
and important information of what was passing, re- 
mained for three months without receiving a single 
line from Mr. Canning, approving or disapproving of 
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Book his proceedings, or giving him instructions how to 


1. 


a act at this important crisis: a strange remissness, 
1608. indicating the bewildered state of the ministers, who 


slowly and with difficulty followed, when they should 
have been: prepared to lead. Their tardy abortive 
measures demonstrated, how wide the space between | 
a sophist and a statesman, and how dangerous to 
a nation is that public feeling which, insatiable of 
words, disregards the actions of men, esteeming’ more 
the interested eloquence and wit of an orator like 
Demades, than the simple integrity, sound judgment, 
and great exploits, of a general like Phocion. 

Such were the preparations made by Spain, in 
September and October, to meet the exigencies of a 
period replete with danger and difficulty. It would 
be instructive to contrast the exertions of the ‘ en- 
thusiastic Spaniards’ during these three months of 
their insurrection, with the efforts of ‘ discontented 
France’ in the hundred days of Napoleon’s second 
reign. The junta were, however, not devoid of 
ambition, for before the battle of Baylen, that of 
Seville was occupied with a project of annexing 
the Algarves to Spain, and the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau was far from being considered as a dead letter. 
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Tut French emperor, surprised and chagrined at crap, 


the disgrace which, for the first time, his armies 


IL 
—— 


had sustained, was yet nothing dismayed by a resist- 1808 
anee which he had early contemplated as not im- Letter to 


probable. With a piercing’ glance he had observed 
the efforts of Spain, calculated the power of foreign 
influence in keeping alive the spirit of resistance, 
and assigning a just value to the succours which 
England could afford, foresaw the danger which 
might accrue, if he suffered an insurrection of pea- 
sants, that had already dishonoured the glory of his 
urms, to attain the consistency of regular government, 
to league with powerful nations, and to become dis- 
ciplined troops. 

To defeat the raw levies which the Spaniards had 
hitherto opposed. to his soldiets was an easy matter, 
but it was necessary to crush them to atoms, that a 
dread of his invincible power might still pervade the 
world, and the secret influence of his genius remain 
unabated. ‘The constitution of Bayonne would, he 
was aware, weigh heavy in the scale against those 
chaotic governments, neither monarchical, nor popu- 
lar, aristocratic, nor federal, which the Spanish 
revolution was throwing up; but before the benefit 
of that could be felt by the many, before he could 
draw any advantages from his moral resourées, it was 
necessary to develop all his military strength. The 
moment was critical and dangerous. He was sur- 
rounded by enemies whose pride he had wounded, 
but whose means of offence lie had not destroyed; if 
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he bent his forces against the Peninsula, England 
might again excite the continent to arms, and Russia 
and Austria, once more banding together, might raise 
Prussia, and renew the eternal coalitions, The de- 


_ signs of g\ustria, although covered by. the, usual 


Baron 
baat 

ampaign, 
186. . 


artifices of that cunning, rapacious court, were not 
so hidden but that, earlier or later, a war with 
her was to be expected as a certain event, and 
the inhabitants of Prussia, subdued and oppressed, 
could not be supposed tranquil. ‘The secret societies 
that, under the name of Tugenbunde, Gymnasiasts, 
and other denominations, have since been persecuted 
by those who were then glad to avail themselves of 
such assistance, were just beginning to disclose their 
force and plans. A baron de Nostiz, Stein the 
Prussian councillor of state, generals Sharnhost and 


“-@neizenau, and colonel Schill, appear to have been | 


the principal contrivers and patrons of these societies, 
go characteristic of Germans, who, regular and plod- 
ding even to a proverb in their actions, possess the 
most extravagant imaginations of any people on the 


face of the earth. Whatever the ulterior views of 


these associations may have been, at this period they 
were universally inimical to the French; their intent 
was to drive the latter over the Rhine? and they were 
a source of peril to the emperor, the more-to be 
feared, as the extent of their influence could not be 
immediately ascertained. He m4 

Russia, little injured by her losses, was« more 
powerful perhaps from her defeats, because more en- 
lightened as to the cause of them: Napoleon felt that 


the hostility of such a great empire would require all 


his means to repel, and that, consequently, his Spanish 
operations must be confined in a manner unsuitable 
to the fame of his arms. Of a long-sighted policy, he 


. had, however, prepared the means of obviating this 


a 
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. dariger, by drawing the emperor of Russia into a con- CHAP, 
ference at Erfurth, whither the French monarch now ——, 
os : : : : 1808. 

repaired, confident in the resources of his genius for geptembers 
securing the friendship of the czar. At ahis period 

‘it may be truly said, that Napoleon supported the 
weight of the world; every movement of his produced 

“a political convulsion ; yet so sure, so confident was 

he, of his intellectual superiority, that he sought but 

to gain one step, and doubted not to overcome al; 
resistance, and preserve his ascendancy: time was tc 

him victory, if he gained the one, the other followed: 
hence, sudden and prompt in execution, he made one 

of those gigantic efforts which have stamped this age 

with the greatness of antiquity. 

His armies were scattered over Europe. In Italy, 

in Dalmatia, on the Rhine, the Danube, the Elbe ; 

in Prussia, Denmark, Poland, his legions were te 
‘be found; over that vast extent, above five hundred 
thousand disciplined men maintained the supremacy 

of France. From those bands he drew the imperial 
guards, the select soldiers of the warlike nation he 
governed, and the terror of the other continental 
troops. The veterans of Jena, of Austerlitz, of Fried- 

Jand, reduced in number, but of confirmed hardihood, 

were collected'into one corps, and marched towards 
Spain; a host of cavalry, unequalled for enterprise 

and knowledge of war, were also directed against that 
devoted land, and a long train of gallant soldiers fol- 
lowed,-until two hundred thousand men, accustomed 

to battle, had penetrated the gloomy fastnesses of 

the western Pyrenees. Forty thousand of inferior 
reputation, drawn from the interior of France, from 

Ni aplés, from Tuscany, and: from Piedmont, were 
assembled at Perpignan. ® 

The march of this multitude was incessant, and as 
the troops passed the capital, Napoleon, neglectful of 
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Book nothing which could excite their. courage and swell — 
Nt. their military pride, addressed to them one. of those - 
* * 1808. i hi ‘oni 
ptember, HETVOUS Orations which fire the heart of a real soldier, 
as In the trapquillity of peace it may seem inflated, — 
“(> "but on the eve of battle it is thus a general should _ 
©, & speak : ry 
ae ‘ Soldiers ! after triumphing on the banks. of the 
Vistula and the Danube, with rapid steps you have 
passed through Germany. This day, without amo 
ment of repose, I command you to traverse France, | 
_. Soldiers! I havefleed of you! The hideous presence’ 
%; of the leopard contaminates the peninsula of Spain 
and Portugal. In terror he must fly before you. 
Let us bear our triumphal eagles to the. pillars of 
Hercules: there also we have injuries to, avenge! 
Soldiers! you have surpassed the renowmof modern, 
«,. « armies, but have you yet equalled the glory of those. 
% . . Romans, who, in one and the same campaign, were 
z ‘ yictorious upon the Rhine and the Euphrates, in 
ae Illyria and upon the Tagus? A long peace, a lasting ‘ 
é _ prosperity, shall be the reward of your labours, byt 


7 





».a real Frenchman could not, ought not, to rest until 
; the seas are free and open to all. Soldiers! all that 
Rd ,you have done, all that you will do, for the happiness, 
«of the French people, and for my glory, shall-he 
* eternal in my heart!’ m 
Thus saying, he sent his army towards the fron, 
tiers of Spain, and himself hastened to meet. the 
emperor Alexander at Erfurth. Their conference, 
conducted upon the footing of intimate friendship, 
produced a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive,. 
and the fate of Spain was, by the one, with calm in-!: i 
difference, abandoned to the injustice of. the. other, * 
but the accession of strength which this tHaty,, and 
the. manifest personal paaity of Alex der, gave * 


to the French. emperor, inspired: him per with; 
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the’ idea, that’ the English cabinet would, if-a. faik omar. 
"occasion offered, gladly enter into negotiations for tae i 
general peace. The two emperérs wrote a joint letter ae : 
to the king of England. ‘ The ciréumstances of Eu- Me xe 
rope had,’. they said, < brought them “or: their 4 
first thought was to yield to the wish and the wants 
.«: of every people, and to seek, in a speedy pacification, 
the most efficacious remedy for the miseries which 
oppressed all nations. The long and bloody war 
which had torn the continent was at an end, without 
the possibility of being renewed. ny changes had 
taken place in Europe, many states’ had’ been overs 
thfown; the cause was to be found in the state of 
agitation and misery in which the stagnation of mari- 
vy time commerce had placed the greatest nations: still 
greater changes might yet take place, and all of them 
contrary to the policy of the English nation. Peace, * . .. 
then, was, at once, the interest of the people of the 
continent, as it was the interest of the people of 
. Great Britain. We entreat.your majesty,’ they ‘con- 
chided, ‘ we unite to entreat your majesty to listen es’ 
to the voice of humanity, to silence that of the pas- ** 
sions ; to.seek, with the intention of arriving at that ae 
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object; to coneiliate all interests, and thus, preserving. »,* 
all powers which exist, insure the happiness of Eu- . 

» Tope and of this generation, at the head of which 
Providence has placed us.’ 

To this joint letter Mr. Canning replied by two 
letters:to the French and Russian ministers, accom- 
panied by an official note. In that addressed to the 
Russian, he observed that, ‘ however desirous. the 

». king might-be to reply personally ‘to the emperor, he 
, Was prevented by the unusual mode of commniunica- 
tion adopted; which had-déprived it of a private and 
* personal - character. It was impossible to pay that 
mark of ‘respect to-the emperor, without at the same 
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time” aclnowledging titles which he had never ac~ 


“ment of Spain. It was necessary that his majesty 
should + ae an immedjate assurance, that France 


- Knowledged. The proposition for peace’ would be 
communicated to Sweden, and to the existing govern- 


acknowledged: the government of Spain as a party 


to the negotiation. ‘That such was the intention of 
the emperor could not be doubted, when the lively 
interest manifested by his imperial majesty for the 
welfare and dignity of the Spanish monarchy was 
recollected. No ‘Other assurance was wanted, that 
the emperor could not have been induced to sanction 


by his concurrence or approbation, usurpations, thé” 


principles of which were not less unjust than their 
example was dangerous to all legitimate sovereigns.’ 

The letter addressed to Mons. de Champagny, 
duke of Cadore, merely: demanded that Sweden and 
Spain should be admitted as parties to the negotia- 
tion. The official note commenced by stating the 
king’s desire for peace, on terms consistent with his 
honour, his fidelity to his engagements, and the per- 

. et 

manent repose of Europe. The miserable condition 
of the continent, the convulsions it had experienced, 
and those with which it was threatened, were not 


- imputable to his majesty. If the cause of so much 


misery was to be found in the stagnation of com- 
mercial intercourse, although his majesty could not 
be expected to hear with unqualified regret, that 
the system devised for the destruction of the com- 
merce of his subjects had recoiled upon its authors 
or its instruments; yet, as it was neither the dis- 


* 
‘ 


position of his majesty, nor in the character of the _ 


people over whom he reigned, to rejoice_in the pri- 


vations and unhappiness even of the nations which ~~ 


were combined against him, he anxiously desired:the: ” 


termination of the sufferings of the continent. The 


_ 
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note, after stating that the progress of the warhad ’ 
imposed new obligations upon Great Britain, claimed: 
for Sicily, for Portugal, for Sweden, and for Spain, a 
participation in the negotiations. Treaties, it stated, 
existed with the three first, which boundyhem and 
England in peace and war. “With Spain indeed no 


* formal instrument had yet been executed, but the 


ties of honour were, to the king of England, as 
strong as the most solemn treaties; wherefore it was 
assumed, that the central junta, or government of 
Spain, was understood to be a party to any nego 
tiation in which his majesty was invited to engage. 
“* The reply of Russia was peremptory. The claims 
of the sovereigns, allies of Great Britain, she would 
* readily admit. But the insurgents of Spain, Russia 
would not acknowledge as an independent power. 
The Russians (and England, it was said, could re- 
collect one particular instance) had always been true 
to this principle ; moreover, the emperor had acknow- 
ledged Joseph Buonaparte as king of Spain, and was 
united to the French emperor for peace and for war ; 
he was resolved not to separate his interests from 
those of Napoleon. After some further arguments 
touching the question, the reply concluded by offering 
to treat upon the basis of the ‘ uti possidetis,’ and the 
respective power of the belligerent parties, or upon 
any basis, for the conclusion of an honourable, just, 
and equal peace. 

The insulting tone of Mr. Canning’s communica- 
tion produced an insulting reply from Mons. de 
Champagny, which also finished by proposing the 

) ‘uti possidetis’ as a basis for a treaty, and expressing 
e: hope, that without losing sight of the inevitable 
Sed the force of states, it would be remembered, 

en great powers there could be no solid 
that which was equal and honourable for 
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soox both parties. Upon the receipt of these replies, the 
co English minister broke off the negotiations, and all 
ots” chance of peace vanished; but previous to the con- 
_ clusion of this remarkable correspondence, Napoleon 

had returged to Paris. _* : 

What his real views in proposing to treat were, it 

is difficult to determine; he could not have expected 

that Great Britain would relinquish the cause of 

Spain, he must therefore have been prepared to make 

some arrangement upon that head, unless the whole 
proceeding was an artifice to sow distrust among hig 
enemies. The English ministers asserted that it was 

so; but what enemies were they among whom hé 
could’create this uneasy feeling? Sweden, Sicily, 

O'Meara, Portugal! the notion as applied to them was absurd ; 
Secs it is more probable that he was sincere. He said so 
Vol.ii. § at St. Helena, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
period at which the conferences of Erfurth took 

place, warrant a belief in that assertion. ‘The me- 

nacing aspect of Austria, the recent loss of Portugal, 

the hitherto successful insurrection of Spain, the secret 
societies of Germany, the desire of consolidating the 

Polish dominions, and placing, while he might, a 

barrier to the power of Russia on that side, the 
breach which the events of the Peninsula made in 

his continental system of excluding British goods, 

and the commercial distresses of Europe, were co- 

gent reasons for a peace; they might well cause him 

to be suspicious of the future, and render him anxious 

for an excuse to abandon an unjust contest, in which 

he could not fail to suffer much, and to risk more 

than he could gain. In securing the alliance: of 
Russia, he only disentangled a part of the Gordian 

knot of politics; to cut the remainder with his sword 

was; at this conjuncture, a task which even he might 

have been doubtful of.. The fact that his armies 
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were marching upon Spain, proves nothing to the CHAP, 


contrary of this supposition. ‘Time was to him of 
the utmost consequence. His negotiations proving 
abortive, it would have been too late to have rein- 
forced his troops on the Ebro, and the event evinced 
the prudence of his measures in that respect. ‘The 
refusal to admit the Spaniards as a party to the con- 
ferences for peace is scarcely more conclusive; to 
have done that would have been to resign the weapon 
in his hands before he entered the lists.. That 
England could not abandon the Spaniards is un- 
questionable ; but that was not a necessary conse- 
quence of continuing the negotiations... There was 
a bar put to the admission of a Spanish diplornatist, 
but no bar was thereby put to the discussion of 
Spanish interests ; the correspondence of the English 
minister would not of necessity have compromised 
Spanish independence; it need not have relaxed in 
the slightest degree the measures of hostility, nor 
retarded the succours. preparing for the patriots. 
And when we consider the great power of Napoleon’s 
arms, the subtlety and force of his. genius, the good 
fortune which had hitherto attended his progress in 
war, the. vast additional strength which the alliance 
of Russia conferred at the moment; and when, to 
oppose all this, we contrast the scanty means of 
Spain, and the confusion into which she was plunged, 
it does appear as if her welfare would have been 
better consulted by an appeal to negotiation rather 
than to battle. It is true that Austria was arming ; 
but Austria had been so often conquered, was so sure 
to abandon the cause of the patriots, and every other 
cause when pressed, so certain to sacrifice every 
¢onsideration of honour or faith to the suggestions 
of self-interest, that the independence of Spain 
through the medium of war could only be regarded 
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as the object of uncertain hope ; a prize to be gained, 
if gained at all, by wading through torrents of blood, 
and sustaining every misery that famine and the fury 
of devastating armies could inflict. To avoid, if pos- 
sible, such dreadful evils by negotiating was worth 
trial, and the force of justice, when urged by the 
minister of a great nation, would have been difficult 
to withstand; no power, no ambition, can resist it 
and be safe. But such an enlarged mode of pro-+ 
ceeding was not in accord with the shifts and subter~ 
fuges that characterized the policy of the day, when 
it was thought wise to degrade the dignity of such a 
correspondence by @ ridiculous denial of Napoleon's 
titles, and praiseworthy to render a state paper, in 
which such serious interests were discussed, offensive 
and mean by miserable sarcasm, evincing the pride 
of an author rather than the gravity of a statesman. 
There is good reason to believe that hope derived 
from a, silly intrigue carried on, through the princess 
of Tour and Taxis, with Talleyrand and some others, 
who were even then ready to betray Napoleon, was 
the real cause of the negotiation having been broken 
off by Mr. Canning. Mr. Whitbread declared in 
the House of Commons, that he saw no reason 
for refusing to treat with France at that period, 
and although public clamour afterwards induced him 
to explain away this expression, he had no reason to 
be ashamed of it; for if the opinion of Cicero, that 
an unfair peace is preferable to the justest war, was 
ever worthy of attention, it was so at this period, 
when the success of Spain was doubtful, her misery: 
certain, her salvation only to be obtained through the 
baptism of blood! 

- Upon the 18th of October Napoleon returned to 
Paris, secure of the present friendship and alliance 
of Russia, but uncertain of the moment when the’ 
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stimulus of English subsidies would quicken the yap. 
hostility of Austria into life; yet, if his peril was._Ut © 
great, his preparations to meet it were likewise enor- ot: 
mous. He called out two conscriptions. The first, Imperial 
taken from the classes of 1806, 7, 8, and 9, afforded Tan spe 
eighty thousand men arrived at maturity; these were 1° 
destined to replace the veterans directed against 
Spain. The second, taken from the class of 1810, 
also produced eighty thousand, which were dis- 
posed of as reserves in the dépdts of France. The 
French troops in Germany were concentrated on the 
side of Austria. Denmark was evacuated, and one 
hundred thousand soldiers were withdrawn from the 
Prussian states, The army of Italy was powerfully 
reinforced, and placed under the command of prince 
Eugene, who was assisted by marshal Massena. 
Murat also, who had succeeded Joseph in the king- 
dom of Naples, was directed to assemble a Neapolitan 
army on the shores of Calabria, and to threaten Sicily. 
In short, no measures that prudence could suggest 
were neglected by this wonderful man, to whom, the 
time required by Austria for the mere preparation 
of a campaign seemed sufficient for the subjection of 
the whole Peninsula. 

The session of the legislative body was opened. ompay* yy 
the 24th of October; the emperor, in his speech from™ 
the throne, after giving a concise sketch of the poli- 
tical situation of Europe, touched upon Spain. ‘ In 
afew days I go,’ said he, ‘to put myself at the head 
of my armies, and, with the aid of God, to. crown 
the king of Spain in Madrid! to plant my eagles on 
the towers of Lisbon!’ Then departing from Paris 
he repaired to Bayonne, but the labours of his minis- 
ters continued; their speeches and reports, more 
elaborately explicit than usual, exposed the vast re- 
sources of France, and were well calculated to impress 
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upon the minds of men the danger of provoking, the 


ments it appeared that the expenses of the year 
(including the interest of the national debt), being 
between twenty-nine and thirty millions sterling, 
were completely covered by the existing taxes, 
drawn from a metallic currency, and that. no fresh 
burthens would be laid upon the nation. Numerdhs 
public works were in progress, internal trade, and 
that commerce which was carried on by land, were 
flourishing, and nearly one million of men were in 
arms ! 

The readiness with which Mr. Canning broke off 
the negotiation of Erfurth, and defied this stupendous 
power, would lead to the supposition that on. the side 
of Spain. at least he was prepared to encounter it 
with some chance: of success; but no trace of a 
matured plan is to be found. in the instructions to 
the generals commanding in Portugal previous. to 
the 25th of September, nor was the project then 
adopted, one which discovered any adequate know- 
ledge of the force of the enemy, or of the state of 
affairs: indeed the conduct of the cabinet relative to 
the Peninsula was scarcely superior to that of the cen- 

] junta itself, Several vague projects, or rather 
peculations, were communicated to the generals in 
Portugal, but in none of them was the strength of 
the enemy alluded to, in none was there a settled plan 
of operations visible; it was evident that the prodi- 
gious activity of the emperor was not taken into 
consideration, and that a strange delusion relative to 
his power, or to his intentions, existed among. the 
English ministers. 

It-was the 6th of October before a despatch, con, 
taining the first determinate plan of campaign, arrived 
at Lisbon. Thirty thousand infantry and five thou- 
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‘sand cavalry were to be employed in the north of CHAP. 
Spain; of these numbers ten thousand were to be WU 
embarked at the English ports, and the remainder oit%, 
were to be eomposed of regiments, drafted from the 

army then in Portugal. Lieutenant-general sir John 

Moore was appointed to command the whole, and 

hg was authorised, at his own discretion, to effect a 
junction by a voyage round the coast, or by a march 
through the interior. He chose the latter, 1°. be- 

cause a voyage at that season of the year would 

have been tedious and precarious; 2°, because the 4 
intention of sir Hew Dalrymple had been to enter 

Spain by Almeida, and the few arrangements which 

that general had power to make were made with 

a view to such a march; 3°, because he was in- 
formed that the province of Gallicia would be scarcely 

able to equip the force coming from England, under 

the command of lieutenant-general sir David Baird. 

Sir John Moore was directed to take the field im- 
mediately, and he was to fix upon some place, 
either in Gallicia or on the borders of Leon, for 
concentrating the whole army: the specific plan of 
operations was to be concerted afterwards with the 
Spanish generals. This was a light and idle pro- 
ceeding, promising no good result, for the Ebro wil 
to be the theatre of war. The head of the great 
French host coming from Germany, was already in 

the passes of the Pyrenees, the local difficulties 
impeding the English general’s progress abundant, 

and of a nature to render that which was ill 
begun, end worse, and that which was well ar- 
ranged, fail. To be first in the field is a great and 
decided advantage; here the plan of operations was 

not even arranged, when the enemy's first blows 

were descending. 


Sir John Moore had much to execute, and with 
Vor, I. Y 
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‘Book little help. He was to organize an army of raw 
JU soldiers, and in a poor and unsettled country just - 
Quote, Telieved from the pressure of a harsh. and griping 
enemy, he was to procure the transport necessary 
Sir John for his stores, ammunition, and even for the con- 
Pee veyance of the officers’ baggage. Assisted by an 
experienced staff, such obstacles do not very much 
impede a good general, but here, few of the sub+ 
ordinate officers had served a campaign, and every 
branch of the administration, civil and military, was 
composed of new men, very zealous and willing, 
‘yet raw in a service, where no energy can pre- 
vent the effects of inexperience from being severely 
Appendix, felt. ‘The roads through Portugal were very bad, and | 
gg1.&3, the rainy season, so baleful to an army, was upon the 
point of setting in; time pressed sorely when it was 
essential. to be quick, and gold, that turns the wheels 
of war, was wanting; this, at all times a great evil, 
was the more grievously felt at the moment, inas- 
much as the Portuguese, accustomed to fraud on the 
part of their own government, and to forced contri- 
butions by the French, could not readily be perr 
suaded that an army of foreigners, paying with pro- 
2 mises alone, might be trusted: nor was this natural 
"suspicion allayed by observing that, while the general 
=" and his troops were thus kept without money, all 
the subordinate agents dispersed throughout the 
country were amply supplied. Sir David Baird, 
who, with his portion of troops, was to land at Co- 
rujia, and to equip in a country already exhausted 
by Blake's army, was likewise encompassed. with 
difficulties. From Corufia to the nearest point where 
he could effect a junction with the forces marching 
pia, g1efrom Lisbon was two hundred miles, and he also 
was without money. ! 
No general-in-chief was. appointed. to command ~ 
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the Spanish armies, nor was sir John Moore referred CHAP, Z 
by the English ministers to any person with whom wi. 
he could communicate at all, much less concert a Caner, . 
plan of operations for the allied forces. He was un- Appendix, 
acquainted with the views of the Spanish govern- mete 
ment, and he was uninformed of the numbers, compo- 
sition, and situation of the treops with which he was 
to act, as well as those with whom he was to con« 
tend; 25,000]. in his military chest, and his own 
genius, constituted the resources for a campaign, 
which would probably lead the army far from the 
coast, and from all its means of supply. He was 
first to unite the scattered portions of his forces by 
# winter march of three hundred miles; another 
three hundred were to be passed before he reached 
the Ebro, where he was to concert a plan of opera- 
tions with generals acting each independent of the 
other; their corps reaching from the northern sea 
coast to Zaragoza, themselves jealous and quarrel 
some, their men insubordinate,-differing in customs, 
discipline, language, and religion from the English, 
and despising all foreigners ; and all this was to be 
accomplished in tine to defeat an enemy who was 
already in the field, accustomed to great movements, 
and conducted by the most rapid and decided of men. 
Jt must be acknowledged that the ministers’ views 
were equally vast and inconsiderate, and their mise 
calculations are the more remarkable, as there was 
not wanting a man, in the highest military situation, 
to condemn their plan at the time, and to propose a 
better. ; ; 
» The duke of York, in a formal minute, drawn 
up for the information of the government, observed, 
that the Spanish armies being unconnected, and oc- 
cupying a great extent of ground, were weak ; that 
the French being concentrated, and. certain of reins 
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forcement, were strong; that there could be no 
question of the relative value of Spanish and French 
soldiers, and that, consequently, the allies might be 
beaten before the British could arrive at the scene 
of action; the latter would then unaided have to 
meet the French army, and it was essential to 
provide a sufficient number of troops to meet such 
an emergency ; that number he judged should not 
be less than sixty thousand men, and by a detailed 
statement, he proved that such a number could 


Appendix, have been furnished without detriment to any other 
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service. His advice was unheeded. 

At this period, also, the effects of that incredible 
folly and weakness, which marked all the proceed- 
ings of the central junta, were felt throughout Spain. 
In any other country, the conduct of the government 
would have been attributed to insanity: so apathetic 
with respect to the enemy as to be contemptible, so 
active in pursuit of self-interest as to become hateful. 
The junta was occupied in devising how to render 
itself at once despotic and popular, how to excite 
enthusiasm and check freedom of expression; how 
to enjoy the Juxury of power without its labour, 


MrStuart's how to acquire great reputation without trouble, 


Letters, 
MS. 


how to be indolent and victorious at the same mo- 
ment. Fear prevented the members from removing 
to Madrid after every preparation had heen made for 
a public entrance into that capital, and they passed 
decrees, repressing the liberty of the press on the 
ground of the deceptions practised upon the public ; 
yet themselves never hesitated to deceive the British 
agents, the generals, the government, and. their own 
countrymen, by the most flagitious falsehoods upon 
every subject, whether of greater or less importance. 
They hedged their Own dignity round with ridiculous 
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of an insurrectional government, devoted their at- CHAP. 
tention to abstract speculations, recalled the exiled 
Jesuits, and inundated the country with long and Shon 
laboured state papers, while the pressing business of 
the moment was left uncared for. Every applica- Appendix, 
tion on the part of lord William Bentinck and Mr, 8°1%5° 
Stuart, even for an order to expedite a common cou- 
rier, was met by difficulties and delays, and it was 
necessary to have recourse to the most painful solici- 
tations to obtain the slightest attention; nor did that 
mode always succeed. 

Sir John Moore strenuously grappled with the dif- 
ficulties besetting him, and well knowing the value 
of time in military transactions, urged forward the 
preparations with all possible activity. He was very 
desirous that troops who had a journey of six hundred 
miles to make previous to meeting the enemy, should 
not, at the commencement, be overwhelmed by the 
torrents of rain, which, in Portugal, descend at this 
period with such violence as to destroy the shoes, am- 
munition, and accoutrements of a soldier, and render 
him almost unfit for service. The Spanish generals 
recommended that the line of march should be con- 
ducted by Almeida, Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, Val- 
lodolid, and Burgos, and that the magazines for the .,. 
campaign should be formed at one of the latter towns; 
this coincided with the previous preparations, and 
the army was organized in three columns, two of 
which were directed upon Almeida, by the routes of 
Coimbra and Guarda, while the third, comprising the 
artillery, the cavalry, and the regiments quartered 
in the Alemtejo, was destined to move by Alcantara, 
upon Ciudad Rodrigo. Almeida itself was chosen 
for a place of arms, and all the reserve-stores and 
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unsettled state of the country, and the inexperience 
of the conmissariat, rendered it difficult to procure 
the means of transport even for the light baggage 
of the regiments, although the quantity of the latter 
was reduced so much as to create discontent. One 
Sataro (the same person who has been already men- 
tioned as an agent of Junot’s in the negotiation with 
sir Charles Cotton) engaged to supply the army, but 
dishonestly failing in his contract, so embarrassed 
the operations, that the general resigned all hope of 
being able to move with more than the light baggage, 
the ammunition necessary for iminediate use, and a 
scanty supply of medicines ; the formation of the 
magazines at Almeida was also retarded, and the 
future subsistence of the troops was thus thrown 
upon a raw commissariat, unprovided with money. 
The general, however, relying upon its increasing 
experience, and upon the activity of lord William 
Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, did not delay his march, 
and he sent agents to Madrid and other places to 
make contracts, and to raise money; for such was 
the policy of the ministers, that they supplied the 
Spaniards with gold, and left the English army to get 
it hack in loans. 

Many of the regiments were actually in movement 
when an unexpected difficulty forced the commander- 
in-chief to make a fresh disposition of the troops. 
The state of the Portuguese roads north of the Tagus 
was unknown, byt the native officers and the people 
declared that they were impracticable for artillery ; 
the opinion of colonel Lopez, a military commissary 
sent by the Spanish government to facilitate the march 
of the British, coincided with this information, and 
the reports of one of the most intelligent and enter- 
prising of those officers of the quarter-master-general’s 
a a ee ee Bena 
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of route, corroborated the general opinion; and al- CHAP: 
though Junot had, with infinite pains, carried his guns Sant 


along these roads, his carriages had been broken, paid 0 


the batteries rendered unserviceable by the operation. 
These things considered, sir John Moore reluctantly 
determined to send his artillery and cavalry by the 
south bank of the Tagus, to Tulavera de la Reyna, 
from whence they might gain Naval Carneiro, , the 
Esecurial, the pass of the Guadarama mountains, 
Espitiar, Arevalo, and Salamanca. He would have 
marched the whole army bythe same route, if this 
disagreeable intelligence respecting the northern. 
roads had been obtained earlier; but when the ar- 
rangements were all made for the supplies to go to 
Almeida, and when most of the regiments were ac- 
tually in movement towards that: town, it was too late 
to alter their destination. 

This separation of the artillery violated a great 
military principle, which prescribes that the point of 
concentration for an army should be beyond the 
reach of the enemy, But it was a matter of appa- 
rent necessity, both as to time and circumstances, 
and, moreover, no danger was apprehended from the 
offensive operations of an adversary represented to 
be incapable of maintaming his own line of defence. 
Valladolid and Burgos were considered by the Spa« 
niards as safe places for the English magazines, and 
sir John Moore shared s$ much of the universal con- 
fidence in the Spanish enthusiasm and courage, as to 
suppose, that Sulamanca would not be an insecure 
point of concentration for his columns, while covered 
by such numerous patriotic armies as were said to be 
onthe Ebro. One brigade of six pounders he retained 
with the head-quarters, the remainder of his artillery, 
twenty- -four pieces, the cavalry, amounting to a thou+ 
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many hundred carriages, and escorted by three thou- 


at sand infantry, he sent by the road of Talavera, under 


1808. 
October, 


the command of sir John Hope, an officer qualified 
by his talents, firmness, and zeal, to conduct the most 
important enterprises. 

The rest of the army marched in three columns; the 
first by Alcantara and Coria, the second by Abrantes, 
the ghird by Coimbra, all having Ciudad. Rodrigo as 
the point of direction ; and with such energy did the 
general overcome all obstacles, that the whole of the 
troops were in movement, and head-quarters quitted 
Lisbon by the 26th of October, just twenty days 
after the receipt of the despatch which appointed him 
to the chief command; a surprising diligence, but, 
rendered necessary by the pressure of circumstances. 
‘The army,’ to use his own words, ‘ run the risk 
of finding itself in front of the enemy with no more 
ammunition than the men carried in their pouches :’ 
* but had I waited,’ he adds, ‘ until every thing was 
forwarded, the troops would not have been in Spain 
until the spring, and I trust that the enemy will not 
find out our wants as soon as they will feel the effects 
of what we have.’ ; 

The Spaniards, however, who expected ‘ every 
body to fly except themselves,’ thought him slow, 
and were impatient, and from every quarter indeed 
letters arrived, pressing him to advance. Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, witnesses of the slug- 
gish incapacity of the Spanish government, judged 
that such a support was absolutely necessary to sus- 
tain the reeling strength of Spain. Even the central 
junta was awakened for a moment: hitherto, as a 
mask for its ignorance, it had treated the French 
power with contempt, and the Spanish generals and 
the people echoed the sentiments of the government ; 
‘aa a we doe ea — ae Ts nr 
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Bayonne to general Jourdan, stating that sixty thou- “¢wap. 
sand infantry, and seven thousand cavalry, would ally 
reinforce the French armies between the 16th of x10. 
October and the 16th of November, was intercepted, 

and made the junta feel that a crisis for which it 

was unprepared was approaching : then with the folly 

usually attendant on improvidence, these men, who 

had been so slow themselves, required that qhers 

should be supernaturally quick as danger pressed. 

In the mean time sir David Buird’s forces arrived 
at Corufia. Lord William Bentinck had given in- 
timation of their approach, and the central junta 
had repeatedly assured him, that every necessary 

,order was given, and that every facility would be 
afforded, for the disembarkation and supply of the 
troops. ‘This was untrue; no measures of any kind 
had been taken, no instructions issued, and no 
preparations were made; the junta of Corufia Capt, 
disliked the personal trouble of a disembarkation in Benuedy'e 
that port, and in the hope that Baird would be Parl Pap. 
driven to another, refused him permission to land, 
until a communication was had with Aranjuez; yet 
fifteen days elapsed, before an answer could be ob- 
tained from a government, who were daily pestering 
sir John Moore with complaints of the tardiness of 
his march. 

Sir David Baird came without money; sir John Appendix, 
could only give him 80002, a sum which might ae 38.8% 
have been mistaken for a private loan, if the fact of pore 10 
its being public property were not expressly men- en 
tioned, yet at this time Mr. Frere, the plenipo- ° 
tentiary, arrived at Coruiia, with two millions of 
dollars, intended for the use of the Spaniards ; and 
while such large sums, contrary to the earnest re- 
commendations of Mr. Stuart and major ‘Cox, were Appendix, 

. lavished in that quarter, the penury of the English $2 3% ¢, 
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szoox general obliged him to borrow from the funds in 

UT Mr. Frere’s hands. Thus assisted, the troops were 

Noveter, put in motion, but wanting all the equipments 
essential to an army, they were forced to march by 
half battalions, conveying their scanty stores on 
country cars, hired from day to day, nor was that 
meagre assistance obtained but at great expense, 
and dy compliance with a vulgar mercenary spirit 
predominant among the authorities of Gallicia. The 
junta frequently promised to procure the carriages, 
hut did not; the commissaries, pushed to the wall by 
the delay, offered an exorbitant remuneration, the 
cars were then forthcoming, and the procrastination 
of the government proved to be a concerted plan to, 
detraud the military chest. In fine, the local rulers 
were unfriendly, crafty, fraudulent, the peasantry 
suspicious, fearful, rude, disinclined toward strangers, 
and indifferent to public affairs. A few shots only 
were required to render theirs a hostile instead of 
friendly greeting. 

With Mr. Frere came a fleet, conveying a Spanish 
force, under the marquis of Romana. When the 
insurrection first broke forth, that nobleman com. 
manded fourteen or fifteen thousand troops, who 
were serving with the French armies, and how to 

Sir Hew recover this disciplined body of men from the enemy 
plaborre WAS a subject of early anxiety with the junta of 
spondence. Seville. Castafios, in his first intercourse with sir 
Hew Dalrymple, signified his wish that the British 
government should adopt some mode of apprising 
Romana, that Spain was in arfhs, and should en- 
deavour to extricate him and his army from the 

toils of the enemy, and finally a gentleman named 
M‘Kenzie was employed by the English ministers 

to conduct the enterprise. The Spanish troops were 
quartered in Holstein, Sleswig, Jutland, and the 
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islands of Funen, Zealand, and Langeland; Mr. cnar, 
M‘Kenzie, through the medium of one Robertson, a ete 
catholic priest, opened a communication with Romana, y,)°°%,,, 
and as neither the general, nor the soldiers he 
commanded, hesitated, a judicious plan was con- 
certed. Sir Richard Keats, with a squadron de- 
tached from the Baltic fleet, suddenly appeared off 
Nyborg, in the island of Funen; a majority of, the 
Spanish regiments quartered in Sleswig immediately 
seized all the craft in the different harbours of that 
coast, and pushed across the channel to Funen, 
where Romana, with the assistance of Keats, had 
already seized the port and castle of Nyborg without 
opposition, save from a small Danish ship of war 
that was moored across the mouth of the harbour. 
From Nyborg Romana passed to Langeland, and 
there awaited the arrival of sir James Sawnarez with 
the English fleet, on board of which he embarked 
with about nine thousand five hundred men: of the 
remainder, some were disarmed or overawed by the 
Danish troops in Zealand, and some did not escape 
from Sleswig. This enterprise was conducted with 
prudent activity, and the unhesitating patriotism of 
the Spanish soldiers was very honourable, but the 
danger was slight to all but Mr. Robertson. Ro- 
mana, after touching at England, repaired to Co- 
ruiia; his troops did not, however, land at that port, 
but after a while coasted to St. Andero, and being 
there disembarked, and equipped from the English 
stores, proceeded by divisions to join Blake’s army 
in Biscay. 

Among the various subjects calling for sir John 
Moore’s attention, there was none of greater interest 
than the appointment of a generalissimo to the 
Spanish armies, Impressed with the imminent dan- 
ger of procrastination. or uncertainty in such a matter, 

: 
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Book he desired lord William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart to 
peal urge the central government with all their force upon 
Novia that head; to Lord Castlereagh he represented the 

injury that must accrue to the cause, if the measure 
was delayed ; and he proposed to go himself to Madrid, 
with a view of adding weight to these representations. 
Subsequent events, which left him no time for the 
journey, frustrated this intention, and there seems no 
reason to imagine, that his personal remonstrances 
would have influenced a government, described by 
Mr. Stuart, after a thorough experience of its qua- 
lities, as ‘ never having made a single exertion for 
the public good, neither rewarding merit nor punish- 
ing guilt,’ and being for all useful purposes ‘ abso- 
lutely null” The junta’s dislike to a single military 
chief was not an error of the head, and reason is of 
little avail against the suggestions of self-interest. 
The march of the British troops was as rapid as 
the previous preparations had been, but. general 
Anstruther had unadvisedly halted the leading 
column in Alineida, and when Moore reached that 
town on the 8th of November, he found the whole 
of the infantry assembled there, instead of being on 
the road to Salamanca. The condition of the men 
was, however, superb, and their discipline exem- 
plary; on that side all was well, but from the 
obstacles encountered by sir David Baird, and the 
change of direction in the artillery, it was evident 
that no considerable force could be brought into 
action before the end of the month. Meanwhile, the 
Spaniards were hastening events. Despatches from 
lord William Bentinck announced that the enemy 
remained stationary on the Ebro, although reinforced 
by ten thousand men; that Castafios was about to 
cross that river at Tudela; and that the army of 
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view to gain the rear of the French, while Cas- cHar. 
taiios assailed their left flank. The general, judging the 
that such movements would bring on a battle, the nother, 
suecess of which must be very doubtful, became 
uneasy for his own artillery; his concern was in- 
creased by observing, that the guns might have kept 
with the other columns; ‘ and if any thing adverse 
happens, I have not,’ he wrote to general Hope, 
‘ necessity to plead; the road we are now travelling, 
that by Villa Velha and Guarda, is practicable tor 
artillery; the brigade under Wilmot has already 
reached Guarda, and, as far as I have already seen, 
the road presents few obstacles, and those easily sur- 
mounted ; this knowledge was, however, only acquired 
by our own officers; when the brigade was at Cas- 
tello Branco, it was not certain if it could proceed.’ 
He now desired Hope no longer to trust any re- 
ports, but seek a shorter line, by Placentia, across 
the mountains to Salamanca. 

Up to this period, all reports from the agents, all 
“information from the government at home, all com- 
munications public and private, coincided upon one 
subject. Zhe Spaniards were an enthusiastic, an 
heroic people, a nation of unparalleled energy! their 
armies were brave, they were numerous, they were 
confident! one hundred and eighty thousand men 
were actually in line of battle, extending from the 
gea-coast of Biscay to Zaragoza; the French, re- 
duced to a fourth of this number, cooped up ina 
corner, shrunk from an encounter ; they were de- 
aerted by the emperor, they were trembling, they 
were spiritless! Nevertheless, the general was 
somewhat distrustful; he perceived the elements of 
‘disaster in the divided commands, and the length- 
“ened lines of the Spaniards, and early in October he 
had predicted the mischief that such a system would 
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produce. ‘ As long as the French remain upon the 
defensive, he observed, ‘it will not be so much 
felt, but the moment an attack is made, some great 
calamity must ensue: however, he was not without 
faith in the multitude and energy of the patriots, 
when he considered the greatness of their cause. 

Custafios wus at this time pointed out by the cen- 
tral junta as the person with whom éo concert a plan 
of campaign, and sir John Moore, concluding that it 
was a preliminary step towards making that officer 
generalissimo, wrote to him in a conciliatory style, 
well calculated to ensure a cordial co-operation, 
It was an encouraging event, the English general 
believed it to be the commencement of a better 
system, and looked forward with more hope to the 
opening of the war, but this favourable state soon 
changed ; far from being created chief of all, Cas- 
tafios was superseded in the command he already 
held, the whole folly of the Spanish character broke 
forth, and confusion and distress followed. At that 
moment also clouds arose in a quarter, which had 
hitherto been all sunshine, the military agents, 
as the crisis approached, lowered their sanguine 
tone, and no longer dwelt upon the enthusiasm of 
the armics; they admitted, that the confidence of 
the troops was sinking, and that even in numbers 
they were inferior to the French. In truth, it was 
full time to change their note, for the real state 
of affairs could no longer be concealed; a great 
catastrophe was at hand; but what of wildness in 
their projects, or of skill in the enemy’s; what of 
ignorance, vanity, aud presumption in the generals, 
what of fear among the soldiers; and what of for- 
tune in the events, combined to hasten the ruin of the 
Spaniards, and how that ruin was effected, I, quitting 
the English army for a time, will now relate. 
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In the preceding chapters I have exposed the weak- CHA? 


ness, the folly, the improvidence of Spain, and shown 


— 
1808, 


how the bad passions and sordid views of her leaders September. 


were encouraged by the unwise prodigality of Eng- 
land. I have dissected the full boast and meagre 
preparations of the governments in both countries, 
laying bare the bones and sinews of the insurrection, 
and by comparing their loose and feeble structure 
with the strongly knitted frame and large proportions 
of the enemy, prepared the reader for the inevitable 
issue of a conflict between such ill-matched cham+ 
pions. In the present bovk, I shall recount the 
sudden and terrible manner in which the Spanish 
armies were overthrown, during the tempestuous 
progress of the French emperor. Yet, previous 
to relating these disasters, I must revert to the pe- 
riod immediately following the retreat of king Jo- 
seph, and trace those early operations of the French 
and Spanish forces, which, like a Jesting prologue 
toa decp tragedy, unworthily ushered in the great 
catastrophe. 


CAMPAIGN OF THE FRENCH AND SPANISH ARMIES 
BEFORE THE ARRIVAL OF THE EMPEROR. 


After general Cuesta was removed from the com- 
mand, and the junta of Seville forced by major Coxe 
to disgorge so much of the English subsidy as sufficed 
for the immediate relief of the troops in Madrid, all 
the Spanish, armies closed upon the Ebro. 
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‘ gook General Blake, reinforced by eight thousand Astu- 
iil yians, established his base of operations at Reynosa, 
Bapeatie opened a communication wit® the English vessels off 
General the port of St. Andero, and directed his views. to- 
Broderick’s words Biscay. 
spondence. The Castilian army, conducted by general Pigna- 
telli, resumed its march upon Burgo del Osma and 
Logrojia. ° 
Capwhit ‘The two divisions of the Andalusian troops under 
tingham. Lapefia, and the Murcian division of General Llamas, 
advanced to Taranzona and Tudela. 


Colonel Palafox, with the Aragonese and Valencian divi- 

loyie, : + . » 

v sions of St. Mare, operated from the side of Zara- 
goza. 


Fourteen or fifteen thousand of the Estremaduran 
troops were drafted, and placed under the conduct of 
the conde de Belvedere, a .weak youth, not twenty 
years of age. ‘They were at first directed upon Lo- 

Casta’ grofia, as forming part of Castafios’ command, but 
Vindica- ‘4 . : . 
tion. finally received another destination. 

Between these armies there was neither concert 
nor connexion; their movements were regulated by 
some partial view of affairs, or by the silly caprices 
of the generals, who were ignorant of each other’s 
plans, and little solicitous to combine operations: 
the weak characters of many of the chiefs, the in- 
experience of all, and the total want of system, opened 
a field for intriguing men, and invited unqualified 
persons to interfere in the direction of affairs. ‘Thus 
we find colonel Doyle making a journey to Zaragoza, 
and priding himself upon having prevailed with Pa- 
lafox to detach seven thousand-men to Sanguessa ; 
and captain Whittingham, without any knowledge of 


Doyle’s interference, earnestly dissuading the Spa- 
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flank, threaten his rear, and have the appearance of cyap. 


cutting off his retreatg The second arguing, that 
Sanguessa, being seventy miles from Zaragoza, and 
only a few leagues from Pampeluna, the detachment 
would itself be cut off. Doyle judged that, drawing 
the French from Caparosa and Milagro, it would 
expose those points to Llamas and La-Peiia ; that it 
would force the*enemy to recall the reinforeements 
said to be marching against Blake, and enable that 
general to form a junction with the Asturians, when 
with the forty thousand men thus collected, he might 
possess himself of the Pyrenees; and if the French 
army, estimated at thirty-five thousand men, did not 
fly, cut it off from France, or, by moving on Miranda, 
sweep clear Biscay and Castille. Palafox, pleased 
with this plan, sent W hittingham to inform Llamas 
and La-Peiia, that O'Neil would, with six thousand 


Iv. + 
—eee 
1808, 
September, 


men, march on the 15th of September to Sanguessa. whittinge 
Those generals disapproved of the movement as dan- hone 
gerous, premature, and at variance with the plan spondence, 


arranged in the council of war held at Madrid, but 
Palafox, regardless of their opinion, _ persisted ; 
O'Neil occupied Sanguessa, drew the attention of 
the enemy, and was immediately driven across the 
Alagon river. 

In this manner all their projects, characterized by 
a profound ignorance of war, were lightly adopted 
and as lightly abandoned, or ended in disasters, yet 
victory was more confidently anticipated, than if con- 
summate skill had presided over the arrangements ; 
and this vain-glorious feeling, extending to the mili- 
tary agents, was by them propagated in England, 
where the fore-boasting was nearly as loud, and as 
absurd, as in the Peninsula. The delusion was uni- 


versal ; even lord William Bentinck and Mr. Stuart, 
Vouk Zz 
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RooK deceived ly the curious consistency of the Spanish 
ele falsehoods, doubted if the army was able to 
wo, maintain its position, and beliéved that the Spaniards 
Bentiek’s had obtained a moral ascendancy in the field. Drunk 
spondence. with vanity and folly, and despising the ‘ remnants’ 
Doyle's of the French army on the Ebro, which they esti- 
jorre- 


spondence, 
MS. 


Appendix, 
Nove. ; 


mated at from thirty-five to forty thousand men, the 
Spanish government proposed that the British army 
should be directed upon Catalonia: when they found 
that this proposal was not acceded to, they withdrew 
ten thousand men from the Murcian division, and 
sent them to the neighbourhood of Lerida.} 

The innate pride and arrogance of the Spaniards 
were nourished by the timid and false operations 
of king Joseph. Twenty days after the evacuation 
of Madrid, that monarch was at the head of above 
fifty thousand fighting men, exclusive of eight thou- 
sand employed to maintain the communications, and 
to furnish the garrisons of Pampeluna, Tolosa, Irun, 
St. Sebastian and Bilbao; exclusive also of the 
Catalonian army, which was seventeen thousand 
strong, and distinct from his command. A strong 
reserve, assembled at Bayonne, under general Drouet, 
supplied reinforcements, and was itself supported by 
drafts from the interior of France; six thousand 
men, forming moveable columns, watched the open- 
ings of the Pyrenees, from St. John Pied de Port 
to Rousillon,and guarded the frontier against Spanish 
incursions; and a second reserve, composed of Nea- 
politans, T'uscans, and Piedmontese, Was commenced 
at Belyarde, with a view of supporting Duhesme in 
Catalonia. How the king quelled the nascent in- 
surrection at Bilbao, and how he dispersed the in- 
surgents of the valleys in Aragon, I have already 
related; but after those operations, the French army 
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. 
made no movement. It was re-organized, and divided CHaP. 
into three grand diygions and a reserve, marshal —— 
Bessieres retained the command of the right wing, sepromber, 
marshal Moncey assumed that of the left, and mar- 
shal Ney, arriving from Paris, took charge of the 
centre; the reserve, chiefly composed of detachments 
from the imperial guard, remained near the person 
of the king, und the old republican general, Jourdan, 
a man whose day of glory belonged to another era, 
re-appeared upon the military stage, and filled the 
office of major-general to the army. 

With such a force, and so assisted, there was no- 
thing in Spain, turn which way he would, capable of 
opposing king Joseph’s march, but the incongruity 
of a camp with a court is always productive of inde- 
cision and of error ; the truncheon does not fit every 
hand, and the French army soon felt the inconye- 
nience of having at its head a monarch who was not 
a warrior. Joseph remained on the defensive, but 
he did not understand the force of the maxim, ‘ that 
offensive movements are the foundation af a good 
defence ;’ he held Bilbao, and. he abandoned Tudela, 
contrary to the advice of the generals who had con- Nepolen's 
ducted the operations on that side; in its place Appendix, 
Milagro, a small town, situated upon the rivers Arga Nose & Se 
and Aragon, just above their confluence with the 
Ebro, was by him chosen as the position of battle for 
the left wing. As long as Bessieres held Burgos in 
force, his cavalry commanded the valley of the Duero, 
menaced Palencia and Valladolid, and scouring the 
plains, kept Blake and Cuesta in check: instead of 
reinforcing a post sé advantageous, the king relin- 
quished Burgos as a point beyond his line of defence, 
and Bessieres’ troops were posted in successive divi- 
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soox Ney’s force lined that river down to Logroiio, the 
IIL. reserve was quartered behind Miranda, and Trevino, 
1808. 4 small, obscure place, was chosen as the point of 
Gee of battle, for the right and centre. In this disadvan- 
she iw, tageous situation the army, with some trifling changes, 
MS. remained from the middle of August until late in 
September, during which time the artillery and car- 
riages of transport were repaired, magazines were 
collected, the cavalry remounted, and the prepara- 
tions made for an active campaign when the rein- 
forcements should arrive from Germany. 

The line of resistance thus offered to the Spaniards 
evinced a degree of timidity, which the relative 
strength of the armies by no means justified ; the 
left of the French evidently leaned towards the great 
communication with France, and seemed to refuse 
the support of Pampeluna, Tudela was abandoned, 
and Burgos resigned to the enterprise of the Spa- 
niards; all this indicated fear, a disposition to re- 
treat if the enemy advanced. The king complained 
with what extreme difficulty he obtained intelli- 
gence, yet he neglected by forward movements to 
feel for his adversaries; wandering as it were in 
the dark, he gave a loose to his imagination, and. 
conjuring up a phantom of Spanish strength, which 
had no real existence, anxiously waited for the de- 
velopment of their power, while they were exposing 
their weakness by a succession of the most egregious 
Dlunders. Joseph's errors did not escape the ani- 
madversion of his }rother, whose sagacity enabled 
him, although at a distance, to detect, through the 
glare of the insurrection, all ‘its inefficiency ; he 
dreaded the moral effect produced by its momentary 
success, and was preparing to crush the rising hopes 
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soldiers, Joseph’s retreat, and subsequent position, CHAP. 
Vv. 


displeased him, and he desired his brother to check —_—~ 
1808. 


the exultation of the* patriots, by acting upon a bold 
and well-considered plan, of which he sent him the 
outline. 

His notes, dictated upon the occasion, are replete 
with genius, and evince his absolute mastery of the 
art of war. ‘It was too late,’ he said, ‘ to discuss the 
question, whether Madrid should have been retained 
or abandoned; idle to consider, if a position, cover- 


ing the siege of Zaragoza, might not have been Appendix, 


formed ; useless to examine, if the line of the Duero me 


was not better than that of the Ebro for the French 
army. The line of the Ebro was actually taken, and 
it must be kept; to advance from that river without 
a fixed object would create indecision, this would 
bring the troops back again, and produce an inju- 
rious moral effect; but why abandon Tudela, why 
relinquish Burgos ? Those towns were of note, and 
of reputation, the possession of them gave.a moral 
influence, and moral force constituted two-thirds of 
the strength of armies. Tudela and Burgos had also 
a relative importance; the first, possessing a stone 
bridge, was on the communication of Pampeluna and 
Madrid, it commanded the canal of Zaragoza, it 
was the capital of a province. When the army 
resumed offensive operations, their first enterprise 
would be the siege of Zaragoza; from that town 
to Tudela, the land carriage was three days, but the 
water carriage was only fourteen hours, wherefore, 
to have the besieging artillery and stores at Tudela, 
was the same as to have them at Zaragoza: if the 
Spaniards got possession of the former, all Navarre 
would be in a state of insurrection, and Pampeluna 
exposed. ‘Tudela, then was of vast importance, but 
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R00K without a bridge, and commanding no communica- 


tion; in short, it was without interest, defended. 
nothing! led to nothing! A river,’ said this great 
commander, ‘ though it should be as large as the 
Vistula, and as rapid as the Danube at its mouth, 
is nothing, unless there are good points of passage, 
and a head quick to take the offensive; the Ebro 
as a defence was less than nothing, a mere line of 
demarcation! and Milagro was useless. The enemy 
might neglect it, be at Estella, and from thence gain 
Tolosa, before any preparation could be made to re- 
ceive him; he might come from Soria, from Logrofio, 
or from Zaragoza. Again, Burgos was the capital of 
a province, the centre of many communications, a 
town of great fame, and of relative value to the French 
army; to occupy it in force, and offensively, would 
threaten Palencia, Valladolid, Aranda, and even 
Madrid. It is necessary,’ observed the emperor, ‘ to 
have made war a long time to conceive this; it is 
necessary to have made a number of offensive enter- 
prises to know how much the smallest event, or even 
indication, encourages or discourages, and decides 
the adoption of one enterprise instead of another.’ 
‘In short, if the enemy occupies Burgos, Logrofio, 
and Tudela, the French army will be in a pitiful 
position, It is not known if he has left Madrid ; 
it is not known what has become of the Gallician 
army, and there is reason to suspect that it may 
have been directed upon Portugal; in such a state, to 
atake up, instead of a bold, menacing, and honourahle 
position like Burgos, a confined, shameful one like 
Trevino, is to say to the enemy, you have nothing to 
fear, go elsewhere, we have made our dispositions to 
go farther, or we have chosen our ground to fight ; 
come there, without fear of being disturbed. But what 
will the French general do if the enemy marches 
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the next day upon Burgos? Will he let the citadel cHar, 
of that town be taken by six thousand insurgents? — 
or, if the French have left a garrison in the castle, 198s: 
how can four or five hundred men retire in such a 
vast plain? and, from that time, all is gone; if 
the enemy masters the citadel, it cannot be retaken; 
if, on the contrary, we should guard the citadel, we 
must give battle to the enemy, because it cannot hold 
out more than three days, and if we wish to fight a 
battle, why should Bessieres abandon the ground 
where we wish to fight? These dispositions appear 
badly considered, and when the enemy shall march, 
our troops will meet with such an insult as will de- 
moralize them if there are only insurgents or light 
troops advancing against them. If fifteen thousand 
insurgents enter into Burgos, retrench themselves in 
the town, and occupy the castle, it will be necessary to 
calculate a march of several days to enable us to post 
ourselves there, and to retake the town, which cannot 
be done without some inconvenience ; and if, during 
this time, the real attack is upon Logrofio or Pampe- 
luna, we shall have made countermarches without use, 
which will have fatigued the army. If we hold it 
with cavalry only, is it not to say we do not intend 
stopping, and to invite the enemy to come there? It 
was the first time,’ he suid, ‘ that an army had quitted 
all its offensive positions to take up a bad defensive 
line, and to affect to choose its field of battle, when 
the thousand and one combinations which might take 
place, and the distance of the enemy, did not leave a 
probability of being able to foresee if the battle would 
take place ut Tudela, between Tudela and Pampeluna, 
between Soria and the Ebro, or between Burgos and 
Miranda ;’ and then followed an observation which 
may be studied with advantage by those authors who, 
unacqhainted with the simplest rudiments of military 
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BOOK science, censure the conduct of a general, and are 
th pleased, from some obscure nook, to point out his 
September. errors to the world; authors who, profoundly igno- 


rant of the numbers, situation, and resources of the 
opposing armies, pretend, nevertheless, to detail with 
great accuracy the right method of executing the 
most difficult and delicate operations of war. As 
the rebuke of Turenne, who frankly acknowledged to 
Louvois that he could pass the Rhine at a particular 
spot if the latter’s finger were a bridge, has been lost 
upon such men, perhaps the more recent opinion of 
Napoleon may be disregarded. ‘ But it is not per- 
mitted,’ says that consummate general, ‘ it is not 
permitted, at the distance of three hundred leagues, 
and without even a state of the situation of the army, 
to direct what should be done!’ 

After having thus protected himself from the charge 
of presumption, the emperor proceeded to recommend 
certain dispositions for the defence of the Ebro. The 
Spaniards, he said, were not to be feared in the 
field; twenty-five thousand French in a good position 
would suffice to beat all their armies united, and this 
opinion he deduced from the events of Dupont’s cam- 
paign, of which he gave a short analysis. Let 
Tudela, he said, be retrenched if possible, at all 
events it should be occupied in force, and offensively 
towards Zaragoza. Let the general commanding 
there collect provisions on all sides; secure the boats, 
with a view to future operations when the reinforce- 
ments should arrive, and maintain his communication 
with Logrofio by the right bank if he can, but cer- 
tainly by the left; let his corps be considered as 
one of observation. If a body of insurgents only 
approach, he may fight them, or keep them constantly 
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and he is forced across the Ebro, let him then cnar, 
manceuvre about Pampeluna until the general-in-chief —Y- 
has made his dispositions for the main body: in 
this manner no prompt movement upon Estella and 
Tolosa can take place, and the corps of observation 
will have amply fulfilled its task. Let marshal Bes- 
sieres, with all his corps united, and reinforced by 
the light cavalry of the army, encamp in the wood 
near Burgos; let the citadel be well occupied, the 
hospital, the dépots, and all encumbrances sent over 
the Ebro; let him keep in a condition to manceuvre, 
be under arms every day at three o'clock in the 
morning, and remain until the return of his patroles: 
he should also send parties to a great extent, as far 
as two days’ march. Let the corps of the centre be 
placed at Miranda and Briviesca, and all the encum- 
brances be likewise sent across the Ebro behind 
Vittoria; this corps should be under arms every 
morning, and send patroles by the road of Soria, and 
wherever the enemy may be expected: it must not 
be lost sight of, that these two corps, being to be 
united, they should he connected as little as possible 
with Logrofio, and consider the left wing as a corps 
detached, having a line of operations upon Pampe- 
luna, and a separate part to act. ‘Tudela is preserved 
as a post contiguous to the line. Be well on the de- 
fensive, he continues, in short, make war! that is to 
say, get information from the alcaldes, the curates, 
the posts, the chiefs of convents, and the principal 
proprietors, you will then be perfectly informed; the « 
patroles should always be directed upon the side of 
Soria, and of Burgos, upon Palencia, and upon the 
side of Aranda; they could thus form three posts 
of interception, and send three reports of men ar- 
rested; these men should be treated well, and dis- 
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BOOK of them. Let the enemy then come, and we caw? 
wenn’ Unite all our forces; hide our marches from him, and 
1808 fall upon his flank at the moment he is meditating an 


offensive movement.’ 

With regard to the minor details, the emperor 
thus expressed himself: ‘ Soria is not, I believe, 
more than two short marches from the actual posi, 
tion of the army; that town has constantly acted 
against us, an expedition sent there to disarm it, ta 
take thirty of the principal people as hostages, and 
to obtain provisions, would have « good effect. It 
would he useful to occupy St. Ander, it will be of 
advantage to move by the direct road of Bilbao to 
St. Ander. It will be necessary to occupy and dis- 
arm Biscay and Navarre; every Spaniard taken in 
arma there should be shot*. The manufactories of 
arms at Placencia should he watched, to hinder them 
from working for the rebels. The port of Pancorbo 
should be armed and fortified with great activity ; 
ovens, and magazines of provisions and ammunition 
should be placed there ; situated nearly half way 
between Madrid and Bayonne, it is an intermediate 
post for the army, and a point of support for troops 
operating towards Gallicia. The interest of the 
enemy,’ he resumes, ‘ is to mask his forces; by 
hiding the true point of attack, he operates in such a 
manner, that the blow he means to strike is never 
indicated in a positive way, and the opposing general 
can only guess it by a well-matured knowledge of 
his own position, and of the mode in which he makes 
his offensive system act, to protect his defensive sys~ 
tem. We have no accounts of. what the enemy is 
about, it is said that no news can be obtained, as if 
this case was extraordinary in an army, as if spies 
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“were common : they must do in Spain as they do in CRAP.» 
other places, Send parties out. Let them bad ere 


off, sometimes the priest, sometimes the alcalde, the 
chief of a convent, the master of the post or his 
deputy, and, above all, the letters. Put them under 
arrest until they speak. Question them twice each 
day, or keep them as hostages. Charge them to 
send foot messengers, and to get news. When we 
know how to take measures of vigour und force, it is 
easy to get news. All the posts, all the lettera must 
he intercepted; the single motive of procuring in- 
telligence will be sufficient to authorise » dptach- 
ment of four or five thousand men, who will go into 
a great town, will take the letters from the post, 
will seize the richest citizens, their letters, papers, 
gazettes, &o, It is beyond doubt, that even in the 
French lines, the inhabitants are all informed of 
what passes; of course, out of that line they know 
more, what, then, should prevent you from seizing 
the principal men? Let them be sent back again 
without being ill treated. It is a fact, that when we 
are not in a desert, but in a peopled country, if the 
general is not well instructed, it is because he is 
ignorant of his trade; the services which the inha- 
bitants render to an enemy’s general are never given 
from affection, nor even to get money; the truest 
method to obtain them is hy safeguards and protec 
tions to preserve their lives, their goods, their towns, 
or their monasteries ! ’ 

Joseph, although by no means a dull man, seems 
to have had no portion of his brother's martial genius. 
The operations recommended by the latter did not 
appear to the king: to be applicable to the state of 
affairs; he did not adopt them, but proposed others, 
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noox «. * When the defection of twenty-two thousand men 
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(Dupont’s) caused the king to quit the capital, the 
disposable troops remaining were divided in three 
corps; that immediately about his person, that of 
marshal Bessieres, and that of general Verdier, then 
besieging Zaragoza: but these bodies were spread 
over a hundred leagues of ground, and with the 
last the king had little or no connexion. His first 
movement was to unite the two former at Burgos, 
and afterwards to enter into communication with the 
third, and the line of defence on the Ebro was adopted.’ 
This operation Joseph affirmed to have been dictated 
by sound reason—Because ‘ when the events of An- 
dalusia foreboded a regular and serious war, prudence 
did not permit three corps, the strongest of which 
was only eighteen thousand men, to separate to a 
greater distance than six days’ march, in the midst 
of eleven millions of people in a state of hostility, 
But fifty thousand French could defend with success 
a line of sixty leagues, and could guard the two 
yrand communications of Burgos and ‘Tudela, against 
enemies who had not, up to that period, been able to 
carry to either point above twenty-five thousand men, 
In this mode fifteen thousand French could be united 
upon either of those roads.’ 

Joseph was dissatisfied with Napoleon's plans, and 
preferred his own. The disposable troops at his. 
command, exclusive of those in Bilbao, were fifty 
thousand ; these he distributed as follows: The right 
wing occupied Burgos, Pancorbo, and Puente Lara. 
The centre was posted between Haro and Logrofio; 
the left extended from Logrotio to Tudela, and the 
latter town was not occupied. He contended, that this 
arrangement, at once offensive and defensive, might 
be advantageously continued, if the great army 
directed upon Spain arrived in September, since. it 
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tended to refit the army already there, and mendced emar. 
the enemy; but that it could not be prolonged until — 
November, because in three months the Spaniards 1% 
must make a great progress, and would very soon be 

in a state to take the offensive with grand organized 

corps, obedient to a central administration, which 

would have time to form in Madrid. Everything 
announced, he said, that the month of October was 

one of those decisive epochs which gave, to the party 

who knew how to profit from it, the priority of move- 

ments and success, the progress of which it was diffi- 

cult to calculate. 

In this view of affairs, the merits of six projects 
were discussed by the king. 

First project. To remainintheactual position. This 
was declared to be unsustainable, because the enemy 
could attack the left with forty thousand, the centre 
with forty thousand, the right with as many. Tudela 
and Navarre, as far as Logrofio, required twenty-five 
thousand men to defend them. Burgos could not be 
defended but by an army in a state to resist the 
united forces ef Blake and Cuesta, which would 
amount to eighty thousand men, and it was doubtful 
if the twenty thousand bayonets which could be 
opposed, could completely beat them ; if they did not, 
the French would be harassed by the insurgents of 
the three provinces (Biscay, Navarre, and Guipus- 
coa), who would interpose between the left wing and 
France. 

Second project. To carry the centre and reserve 
by Tudela, towards Zaragoza or Albazan; united 
with the left, they would amount to thirty thousand 
men, who might seek for, and, doubtless, would de- 
feat the enemy, if he was met with on that side. In 
the meantime, the right wing, leaving garrisons in 
the citadel of Burgos and the fort of Pancorbo, could 
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—L_ Montaiia St. Ander, or disembarkations that might 
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take place at the ports; but this task was considered 
difficult, because Pancorbo was not the only defile 
accessible to artillery, three leagues from thence 
another road led upon’ Miranda, and there was a third 
passage over the point of the chain which stretched 
between Haro and Miranda. 

Third project. To leave the defence of Navarre 
to the left wing. ‘To carry the centre, the reserve, 
and the right wing, to Burgos, and to beat the enemy 
before he could unite; an easy task, as the French 
would be thirty thousand strong. Meanwhile, Mon- 
cey could keep the Spaniards in check on the side of 
Tudela, or, if unable to do that, he was to march up 
the Ebro, by Logrofio and Briviesca, and join the 
main body: the communication with France would 
be thus lost, but the army might maintain itself until 
the arrival of the emperor. A modification of this 
project proposed that Moncey, retiring to the en+ 
trenched camp of Pampeluna, should there await 
either the arrival of the emperor, or the result of the 
operations towards Burgos. 

Foutth project. To pass the Ebro in retreat, and 
to endeavour to tempt the enemy to fight in the plain 
between that river and Vittoria. 

Fifth project. To retire, supporting the left upon 
Pampeluna, the right upon Montdragon. 

Sixth project. ‘I'o leave garrisons, with the means 
of a six weeks’ defence, in Pampeluna, St. Sebastian, 
Pancorbo, and Burgos. ‘lo unite the rest of the 
army, inarch against the enemy, attack him wherever 
he was found, and then wait, either near Madrid or 
in that country, into which the pursuit of the Spa- 
ulards, or the facility of living, should draw the army. 
This plan relinquished the communications with 
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France entirely, but it was said that the grand army omar, 
could easily open them again, and the troops already —_— 
1908. 


in Spain would be sufficiently strong to defy all the 
efforts of the enemy, to disconcert all his projects, and 
to wait in a noble attitude the general impulse which 
would be given by the arrival of the emperor. 

Of all these projects, the last was the favourite 
with the king, who strongly recommended it, and 
asserted, that if it was followed, affairs would be more 
prosperous when the emperor arrived than could be 
expected from any other plan, Marshal Ney and 
general Jourdan approved of it, but it would appear 
that Napoleon had other views, and too little confi- 
dence in his brother's military judgment, to entrust 
80 great a matter to his guidance. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1°. It is undoubted, that there must always be 
some sympathy of genius in the man who is to exe+ 
cute another’s conception in military affairs, With- 
out that species of harmony between their minds, the 
thousand accidental occurrences and minor combina+ 
tions which must happen contrary to expectation, will 
inevitably embarrass the executor to such a degree, 
that he will be unable to see the most obvious advan- 
tages, and in striving to unite the plan he has re- 
ceived with his own views, he will adopt neither, but 
steer an unsteady reeling course between both, and 
fail of success. The reason of this appears to be, 
that a strong, and, if the term may be used, invete- 
rate attention must be fixed upon certain great prin- 
ciples of action in war, to enable a general to disre- 
gard the minor events and inconveniences which cross 
his purpose; minor they are to the great object, but 
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2°, The original memoir from which Joseph’s pro- 


—— jects have been extracted is so blotted and interlined, 


that it would be unfair to consider it as a matured 
production. The great error which pervades it, is 
the conjectural data upon which he founds his plans, 
and the little real information which he appears to 
have had relative to the Spanish forces, views, or in- 
terior policy. Thus he was prepared to act upon the 
idea, that the central junta would be able and provi- 
dent, the .parties united, and the armies strong and 
well administered, none of which things really took 
place. Again, he estimated Cuesta and Blake's 
armies at eighty thousand, and considered them as 
one body ; but they were never united at all, and if 
tify had, they would scarcely have amounted to sixty 
thousand. The bold idea of throwing himself into 
the interior came too late, he should have thought 
of that before he quitted Madrid, or at #&st before the 
central government was established at that capital. 
His operations might have been successful against 
the miserable armies opposed to him, against good 
and moveable troops they would not, as the empe- 
ror’s admirable notes prove. ‘The first project,. 
wanting those offensive combinations discussed by 
Napoleon, was open to all his objections, as being | 
timid and incomplete. The second was crude and 
ill-considered, for, according to the king’s estimate 
of the Spanish force, thirty thousand men on each 
wing might oppose the heads of his columns, while 
sixty thousand could still have been united at Lo- 
groiio, to pass the Ebro, and excite an insurrection m ~ 
Navarre, Guipuscoa, and Biscay; to seize Tolosa and - 
Miranda, and to fall upon the rear of the French 
army, which, thus cut in two, and its communications 
intercepted, would have been extremely embarrassed. 
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offensive post, protecting the of defence, was cuge 
very valuable, and to unite a large force there was 


so far prudent; but if the Spaniards retired, and re- 
fused battle with their left, while the centre and right 
operated by Logrofio and Sanguessa, what would have 
been the result? the French right must, without any 
definite object, either have continued to advance, or re- 
mained stationary without communication, or returned 
to fight a battle for those very positions which they 
had just quitted. ‘The fourth depended entirgly upon 
accident, and is not worth argument. The fifth was 
an undisguised retreat. The sixth was not applicable 
to the actual situation of affairs, the king’s force was 
uo longer an independent body, it was become pe 
advanced guard of the great army, marching under 
Napoleon. It was absurd, therefore, to contemplate 
a decisive movement, without having first matured a 
plan suitablesto the whole mass that was to be en- 
gaged in the execution: in short, to permit an ad- 
vanced guard to détermine the operations of the main 
body, was to reverse the order of military affairs, and 
to trust to accident instead of design. It is curious, 
that while Joseph was proposing this irruption into 
Spain, the Spaniards and the military agents of Great 
Britain were trembling lest he should escape their 
“power by a precipitate flight. « Var is not a cons 
jectural art!’ 
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BOOK ‘THE emperor overruled the offensive projects of the 
Wl). . roe 
—.— king, and the latter was forced to distribute the centre 
1808. : Seas 
September. and right wing in a manner more consonant to the 


spirit of Napoleon's instructions; but he still neg- 
lected to occupy Tudela, and covered his left wing 
hy the Aragon river. 
roger The 18th of September, the French army was 
operations posted in the following manner :— 
‘ ¥ 


: front of Pancorbo, at Briviesca, 
Right wing, Marshal Bessieres. 15,595 Santa Maria, and Cuba ; light 


Dader'areis: { Three divisions of infantry in 
cavalry behind Burgos. 


Centre . . Marshal Ney. . . 13,756 . Logrofio, Nelda, and Najera. 


Milagro, Lodosa, Caparica and 

A i Alfaro. The garrison of Pam- 

Left wing . Marshal Moncey . 16,636 peluna was also under Moncey’s 
command, 





di, 
Poteet * Reserve of the king. 
General Saligny.... 5,413 
Imperial guard. Miranda, Haro, and Puente Lara. 
General Dorsenne.. 2,423 
Total 7,833 


Garrisons ..+ seeeseseeee 6,004  Pampeluna, 


General Monthion.........-. 1,500 Bilbao, 





Composed of small garrisons and 
moveable columns, guarding the 
General La Grange.....++++.+ 6,979 communications of Biscay, Al- 

ava, and Guipuscoa. 

Grand reserve, 
Moveable columns. 1,984 Bayonne, and watching the val- 
Stationary . - 20,005 leys of the Pyrenees opening 
Total, commande vt 21,989 inte Navarre. 
General Drouet, i 











Total 90,289 present under aims, exclusive of the 
troops in Catalonia; and when the communications 
were secured, the fortresses garrisoned, and the fort 
of Pancorbo armed, there remained above fifty thou- 
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sand sabres and bayonets disposable on a line of CHAP. - 
battle extending from Bilbao to Alfaro. nee 

‘To oppose this formidable force the Spanish troops Seqterabee, , 
were divided into three principal masses, denomi- 


nated the armies of the right, centre, and left. 





First Line, 
Infantry. Cavairy. Guna. 
The first, composed of the divi- 
sions of St. Marc and O'Neil, 
numbered about.......+.+. 17,500 500 24 
The second, composed of the di- 73 Sb0 oer 
visions of La-Pefia, Liamas, ~ 53 
and Caro ..eescse cece s, + 26,000 1,300 36 
The third, consisting ly : 
of Gallicians, about ......,, 30,000 100 26 
Second Line. 
In the second line the Castil- 
lians were at Segovia ..4.,, 12,000 ~ 
The Kstremadurans at Talavera 13,000 _- = 
. Two Andalusian divisions were 57,000 = 
in La Mancha............ 14,000 | = - 
And the Asturians (posted at 
lanes) were called........ 18,000 - = 


This estimate, founded upon a number of contem- 
porary returns and other documents, proves the mon- 
strous exaggerations put forth at this time to deceive 
the Spanish people and the English government. 
The Spaniards pretended that above one hundred 
and forty thousand men in arms were threatening the 
French positions on the Ebro, whereas less than 
seventy-six thousand were in line of battle, and 
those exceedingly ill-armed and provided. The 
right, under Palafox, held the country between Za- 
ragoza and Sanguessa, on the Aragon river; the 
centre, under Castafios, cecupied Borja, Taran- 
zona, and Agreda; the left, under Blake, was 
posted at Reynosa, near the sources of the Ebro; 
and the relative position of the French and Spanish 
armies was very disadvantageous to the latter. 
From the right to the left of their line, that is, from 
Reynosa to Zaragoza, was twice the distance be- 
tween Bayonne and Vittoria, and the roads more dif- 
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ficult, the reserve under Drouet was consequently 
in closer military communication with king Joseph’s 
army than the Spanish wings were with another. 
The patriots were acting without concert upon 
double external lines of operation, and against an 
enemy far superior in quickness, knowledge, and 
organization, and even in numbers. The French 
were superior in cavalry, and the base of their ope- 
rations rested on three great fortresses, —Bayonne, 
St. Sebastian, and Pampeluna; they could in three 
days carry the centre and the reserve to either 
flank, and unite thirty thousand combatants without 
drawing a man from their garrisons. The Spa- 
niards held but one fortress (Zaragoza), and being 
divided in corps under different generals of equal 
authority, they could execute no combined movement 
with rapidity or precision, nor under any circum- 
stances could they unite more than 40,000 men at 
a given point. 

In this situation of affairs, general Blake, his army 
organized in six divisions, each five thousand. strong, 
of which four were numbered, and the others called 
the advanced guard, and the reserve, broke up 
from Reynosa on the 17th of September. One di- 
vision advanced on the side of Burgos, to cover the 
march of the main body, which, threading the valley 
of Villareayo, turned the right of marshal Bessieres, 
and reached the Ebro; two divisions occupied. 
Traspaderna and Frias, and established a post at 
Ojia, on the right bank of that river; a third divi- 
sion took a position at Medina; a fourth held the 
town of Erran and the Sierra of that name ; a fifth 
halted in the town of Villarcayo, to preserve the 
communication with Reynosa, and at the same time, 
8000 Asturians, under general Acevedo, quitted the 
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General Broderick now arrived in the Spanish Ona. 
camp, and Blake importuned him for money, and corres 
obtained it, but treated him otherwise with great September. « 
coldness, and withheld all information relative to the 
movements of the army. English vessels hovering 
on the coast were prepared to supply the Biscayans 
with arms and ammunition, and Blake thinking 
himself in a situation to revive the insurrection in 
that province, and to extend it to Guipuscoa, detached 
his 4th division, and five guns, under the command of 
the marquis of Portazgo, to attack general Monthion Corre- 
at Bilbao. The king getting knowledge of the march eae 
of this division, ordered a brigade from his right diehehy 
wing to fall on its flank by the valley of Ordufia, 
and caused general Merlin to reinforce Monthion by 
the valley of Durango, while Bessieres aided these 
dispositions by a demonstration on the side of Frias. 

The combination was made too late: Portazgo was sean of 
already master of Bilbao; Monthion had retired Oth operations, 
the 20th to Durango, and Bessieres fell back with ™® 

his corps to Miranda, Haro, and Puente Lara, having 

first injured the defences of Burgos. 

The king then took post with the reserve at Vit- 
toria, and Ney immediately abandoning his position 
on the Ebro, carried his whole force, by a rapid 
march, to Bilbao, where he arrived on the evening of 
the 26th: at the same time, general Merle's division 
executed a combined movement from Miranda upon 
Osma and Barbacefia. Portazgo being thus over- 
matched, occupied the heights above Bilbao, until 
nightfall, and then retreated to Valmaceda, where he 
found the third division, for Blake had changed his 
position, and now occupied Frias with his right, 
Quincoes with his centre, and Valmaceda with his 
left. All the Spanish artillery were in the town of 
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Villareayo, guarded by a division ; and in this situa- 
tign, holding the passes of the mountains, he awaited 
the arrival of the Asturians, who were marching by 
the valley of Villarcayo, Thus the second effort to 
raise Biscay failed of success. 

In the mean time, O'Neil, following colonel Doyle’s 
plan before mentioned, entered Sanguessa, and was 
beaten out of it again, with the Joss of two guns. 
However, the Castillian army approached the Ebro 
by the road of Soria. General La-Pefia occupied 
Logrofio, Nalda, and Najera. Llamas and Caro oc- 
cupied Corella, Cascante, and Calahorra, and O'Neil 
took post in the mountains, on the left bank of the 
Aragon, facing Sanguessa. The peasantry of the 
valleys assembled in considerable numbers, the 
country between Zaragoza and the Aragon river ap- 
peared to be filled with troops, and Moncey with- 
drawing from the Ebro, took a position, with his 
Jeft flank at the pass of Sanguessa, his centre at 
Falces, and his right at Estella. Ney also, leaving 
Merlin with three thousand men at Bilbao, returned 
to the Ebro, but finding that Logrofio was occupied 
in force by the Spaniards, halted at Guardia on the 
5th of October, and remained in observation. 

On the 4th, the king and Bessieres, at the head of 
Mouton’s and Merle’s divisions, quitted Miranda, and 
advanced Wlong the road of Osma, with the intention 
of feeling for Blake on the side of Frias and Medina; 
the Spaniards were in force at Valmaceda; but Joseph, 
deceived by false information, imagined that they were 
again in march towards Rilbao, and pushéd on to 
Lodio, with the intention of attacking Blake during the 
movement; at Lodio he ascertained the truth, and 
being uneasy about Moncey, returned to Murquia on 
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troops at Bilbao, and then proceeded to Miranda with 
the division of Mouton, On the 12th, Blake, still int 
tent upon the insurrection of Biscay, placed a divi- 
sion at Orduiia, and attacked Bilbao with eighteen 
thousand men. Merlin retired fighting up the valley 
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of Durango as far as Zornosa, but being joined there ™ 


by general Verdier, with six battalions, he turned 
and checked the pursuit. At this time, however, 
the leading columns of the great French army were 
passing the Spanish frontier; Laval's division ad- 
vanced to Durango; Sebastiani, with six thousand 
men, relieved Merle at Murquia; the latter repaired 
to Miranda; Verdier returned to Vittoria, and mar- 
shal Lefebre, duke of Dantzic, assumed the command 
of the three divisions posted at Durango. 

On the Spanish side, the marquis of Romana’s di- 
vision disembarked on the 9th at St. Ander, and the 
infantry, eight thousand strong, being completely 
equipped and provided from the English stores, pro- 
ceeded by slow marches to join Blake. The Asturians 
had halted at Villarcayo, but the Estremaduran army, 
under the conde de Belvedere, was put in motion, and 
the Castillian forces arrived upon. the Ebro; the first 
and third divisions of the Andalusian army were on 
the march from La Mancha, and Castaiios, quitting 
Madrid, proceeded towards Tudela. All things an- 
nounceil the approach of a great crisis, yet™uch was 
the apathy of the supreme junta, that the best friends 
of Spain hoped for a defeat, as the only mode of ex- 
citing sufficient energy in the government to save the 
state, and by some it was thought that even that 
sharp remedy would be insufficient. A momentary 
excitement was, however, caused by the intercepted 
letter to Jourdan before spoken of; the troops in the 


second line were ordered to proceed to the Ebro by. 
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BOOK forced marches, letters were written pressing for the 
——~ advance of the British army, and Castafios was en- 
aetna joined to drive the enemy, without delay, beyond the 
frontier. This sudden fury of action ended with 
those orders; sir David Baird’s corps was detained 
in the transports at Coruiia, waiting for permission to 
Parlias land; no assistance was afforded to sir John Moore ; 
Papers. and although the subsidies already paid by England 
amounted to ten millions of dollars, and that Madrid 
was rich, and willing to contribute to the exigencies 
of the moment, the central junta, while complaining 
of the want of money, would not be at the trouble of 
Vindica collecting patriotic gifts, and left the armies ‘ to all 
tion of . . oF 
Cotaios, the horrors of famine, nakedness, and misery. ‘The 
natural consequence of such folly and wickedness en- 
sued; the people ceased to be enthusiastic, and the 
soldiers deserted in crowds. 
The conduct of the generals was scarcely less ex- 
traordinary. Blake had voluntarily commenced the 
campaign without magazines, and without any plan, 
except that of raising the provinces of Biscay and 
Guipuscoa, With the usual blind confidence of a 
Spaniard, he pressed forward, ignorant of the force 
or situation of his adversaries, never dreaming of a 
defeat, and so little experienced in the detail of com- 
mand, that he calculated upon the ordinary quantity 
General of proviston contained in an English frigate, which 
Proderick’s cruised off the coast, as a resource for his army, if 
Parl.Pap. the country should fail to supply him with subsist- 
Bireh's ence; his artillery had only seventy rounds for each 
Tone ‘© gun, his men were without great-coats, many without 
MS. shoes, and the snow was beginning to fall in the 

mountains. That he was able to make any impres- 

sion is a proof that king Joseph possessed little 


military talent, the French, from the habitude of war, 
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were able to baffle Blake without difficulty, but the cwap. 
strategic importance of the valley of Orduiia they =< 


did not appreciate, or he would have been destroyed. i208 


The lesson given by Napoleon, when he defeated 
Wurmser in the valley of the Brenta, might have 
been repeated, under more favourable circumstances, 
at Ordufia and Durango. 

If genius’ was asleep with the French, it was 
dead with the Spaniards. As long as Blake re- 
mained between Frias and Valmaceda, his posi- 
tion was tolerably secure from an attack, because 
the Montafia St. Ander is exceedingly rugged, and 
the line of retreat by Villareayo was open ; but 
he was cooped up in a corner, and ill placed for 
offensive movements, which were the only opera- 
tions he thought of. Instead of occupying Burgos, 
and repairing the citadel, he descended on Bilbao 
with the bulk of his army, thereby discovering his 
total ignorance of war, for several great valleys, the 
upper parts of which were possessed by the French, 
met near that town, and it was untenable; the 
flunk of his army was exposed te an attack from the 
side of Ordufia, and his line of retreat was always 
in the power of Bessieres. ‘To protect his flank 
and rear, Blake detached largely, but that weak- 
ened the main body without obviating the danger, 
nor did he make amends for his bad dispaMRions by 
diligence, for his movements were slow, his attacks 
without vigour, and his whole conduct displayed 
temerity without decision, and rashness without en- 
terprise. 

The armies of the-centre and right were not better 
conducted. Castafios having quitted Madrid on the 
8th of October, arrived | at Tudela on the 1%th, and 
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exceed forty-five thousand men, of which from two to 
three thousand were cavalry; sixty pieces of artil- 
lery followed the divisions, and the whole was posted 


Appendix, } 1 — 
peg in the following manner : 


ARMY OF THE CENTRE, 
27,000. 


General Pignatelli, with ten thousand Castilian 
infantry, one thousand five hundred cavalry, and four- 
teen guns, at Logrofio. 

General Grimarest, with the second division of 
Andalusia, five thousand men, at Lodosa. 

General La-Pefia, with the fourth division, five 
thousand infantry, at Calahorra. 

The pare of artillery, and a division of infantry, 
four thousand, at Centruenigo. 

The remainder at Tudela and the neighbouring 
villages. 


ARMY OF ARAGON, 
18,000. 


O’Neil, with seven thousand five hundred men, 
held Sos, Lumbar, and Sanguessa. 

Thirty miles in the rear, St. Mare occupied Exca, 
with five thousand five hundred men. 

Palaf®, with five thousand men, remained in Za- 
ragoza. 

The Ebro rolled between these two corps; but, 
viewed as one army, their front lines occupied two 
sides of an irregular triangle, of which Tudela was 
the apex, and Sanguessa and Logroiio the extremi- 
ties of the base. From the latter points, the rivers 
Ebro and Aragon which meet at Milagro, de- 
seribe. in their double course, an are, the convex of 
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of the Ega, the Arga, and the Zidasco rivers, de- cHap. 
scending from the Pyrenees in parallel courses, cut ——. 
the chord of this arc at nearly equal distances, and Oanter. 
fall, the two first into the Ebro, and the last into the 
Aragon, and all the roads leading from Pampeluna 

to the Ebro follow the course of those torrents. 

Marshal Moncey’s right was at Estella on the Ega, 
his centre held Falces and Tafalla on the Arga and 
the Zidasco, his left was in front of Sanguessa on the 
Aragon; the bridges of Olite and Peralta were se~ 
cured by advanced parties, and Caparossa, where 
there was another bridge, he occupied in force. In 
this situation he could operate freely between the 
torrents, which intersected his line, he commanded 
all the roads leading to the Ebro, and he could, from 
Caparosa, at any moment, issue forth against the 
centre of the Spanish armies. Now from Tudela to 
Sanguessa is fifty miles, from Tudela to Logrojio 
sixty miles, but from Tudela to Caparosa is only 
twelve miles of good road; wherefore, the extremities 
of the Spanish line were above one hundred miles, or 
six days’ march from each other, while a single day 
would have sufficed to unite the French within two 
hours’ march of the centre. 

The weakness of the Spaniards’ position is appa- 
rent. Lf Palafox, crossing the Aragon at sis SN 
advanced towards Pampeluna, Moncey would be on 
his left flank and rear; if he turned against Moncey, 
the garrison of Pampeluna would fall upon his right; 
if Castafios, to favour the attack of Palafox, crossed 
the Ebro at Logrotio, Ney, being posted at Guardia, 
was ready to take hint in flank; if the two wings en- 
 deavoured to unite, their line of march was liable to 
_ be intercepted at Tudela by Moncey, and the rear of 
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Book they might easily be beaten in detail. Any other 
VL than Spanish generals would have been filled with 
esa apprehension on such an occasion; but Palafox and 
Sir John Castafios, heedless of their own danger, tranquilly 
meee proceeded to arrange a plan of offensive operations 
Coronel singularly absurd. ‘They agreed that the army of the 
as centre, leaving a division at Lodosa and another at 
Calahorra, should make a flank mareh to the right, 
and take a position along the Aragon, the left to be 
at Tudela, the right at Sanguessa; that is, with less 
than twenty thousand men to oecupy fifty miles of 
data country close to a powerful enemy. In the mean- 
Core time, Palafox, with the Aragonese, crossing the river 
spondence. at Sanguessa, was to extend in an oblique line to 
Roncesvalles, covering the valleys of Talay, Escay, 
and Roncal, with his centre, and reinforcing his army 
by the armed inhabitants, who were ready to flock 
to his standard. Blake was invited to operate, in 
combination with them, by Guipuscoa, and to pass 
in the rear of the whole French army, so as to unite 
with Palafox, and thus cut off the cnemy’s retreat 
into France, and intercept his reinforcements at the 

same time. 

Castaiios returned to Tudela on the 23d, and pro- 
ceeded to Logrofio on the 25th, the grand move- 
ment bejng to commence on the 27th. But on ‘the 
2st, Grimarest had pushed forward strong detach- 
ments across the Ebro to Mendavia, Andosilla, 
Sesma, and Carcur, and one over the Ega to Lerim; 
the Castillian outposts occupied Viana on the left 
bank of the Ebro; the Aragonese divisions were 
already closing upon Sanguessa, and a multitude 
of peasants crowded to the same place in the hope 
of obtaining arms and ammunition. Moncey, de- 
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fact, it ;was-only eight thousand regular troops, and cHAP. 
his report, and the simultaneous movements of the antes 
Spaniards on both extremities, made the king to ap- (l8 
prehend a triple attack from Logrotio, Lodosa, and Peeene 
Sanguessa. He immediately reinforced Ney with a the king’s 
division (Merlin’s) of Bessieres’ corps, and directed ¥ opeTanone, 
him to clear the left bank of the Ebro, while a second 
division (Bonnet’s) of Bessieres’ descended the right 
bank from Haro to Briones. A division of Mon- 
cey’s corps, stationed at Estella, received orders to 
follow the course of the Ega, and second Ney’s ope- 
rations, and a part of the garrison of Pampeluna, 
posted at Montreal and Salinas, was commanded to 
advance upon Nardues, and make a demonstration 
against Sanguessa. 

When Castaiios arrived at Logrofio these ope- 
rations were in full activity. Ney had, on the 24th, 
driven back the Cuastillian outposts, crowned the 
height opposite that town on the 25th, and was 
cannonading the Spaniards’ position. On the 26th, 
he renewed his fire briskly until twelve o'clock, at 
which time Castafios, after giving Pignatelli strict wnitting- 
orders to defend his post cules vi was turned by age 
force descending the right bank of the Ebro, pro- srendence. 
ceeded himself to Lodosa and Calahorra, and as 
the road winded by the river, he was exposed 
to the fire of light troops posted in a wood on the 
opposite side, but escaped without injury. Mean- 
while the French from Estella falling down the 
Ega, drove the Spanish parties out of Mendavia, cotonet 
Andosilla, Carcur, and Sesma; and Grimarest retired Grah#™"s 
from Lodosa to La Torre with such precipitation, spondence: 
that he left colonel Cruz, a valuable officer, with 


a light battalion, and some volunteers, at Lerim, 
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creditable resistance, taken. Pighitelli, ¥ewardless of 
Castafios’ orders, retired from Logroiie, and aban- 
doned all his guns at the foot’ of the Sierra-de Nalda’ 
only a few miles from the enemy, then ¢yossing the 
mountains, gained Centruenigo in such disorder; that 
his men continued to arrive for twenty-four ‘hours 
consecutively. On the right, O'Neil skirmished with 
the garrison of Pampeluna, and lost six men killed, 
and eight wounded, but, in the Spanish faghion, 
announced, that, after a hard action of many hours, 
the enemy was completely overthrown. On the 
27th, Merlin’s division rejoined Bessieres at Miranda, 
and Bonnet, retiring from Briones, took post in front 
of Pancorbo. Castaiios, incensed at the ill conduct 
of the Castillians, dismissed Pignatelli and incor- 
‘porated his troops with the Andalusian divisions, 
‘and fifteen hundred men. of the latter, being sent back 
to Nalda under the conde de Cartoajal, recovered the 
lost guns, and brought them safe to Centruenigo, 
Internal dissensions succeeded to external troubles. 
Palafox arrogantly censured Castaiios, and a cabal, 
of which general Coupigny appears to have been 
the principal mover, was formed against the latter. 
The junta, exasperated that Castaiios had not already 
driven the enemy beyond the frontier, encouraged 
his traducers, and circulated slanderous accusations 
themselves, as if his inaction alone enabled the 
French to remain in Spain. Francisco Palafox, 
brother of the captain-general, and a member of the 
supreme junta, was sent to head-quarters, avow- 
edly to facilitate, but really to control the military 
operations ; he arrived at Alfaro on the 29th, ac- 
companied by Coupigny and the conde de Mon- 
tijo, a turbulent factious man, shallow and vain, 
but designing and unprincipled. Castafiog waited 
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“upon this képresentative of the government, laid be- cuap. 
fore him’ the‘denuded state of the army, and when ese 
‘the captain-general, Palafox, came up from Zara: oi? 
gozs, a chuncil of war was held at Tudela on the 
Sth’of November. ‘The rough manner in which the 
troops had been driven from the left bank of the 
Ebro did not divert the attention of the Spanish 
generals from the grand project of gaining the rear 
of ee French army, and the council agreed to per- 
severe, although certain advice was received that the 
enemy were strengthened by thirty thousand fresh 
men. Deeming it, however, fitting that Blake Colonel 
should act the first, it was resolved to await his time, Pita ig 
and, as an intermediate operation, it was agreed that Spandence. 
the army of the centre, leaving six thousand men at 
Calahorra, and s garrison at Tudela, should cross 
the Ebro and attack Caparosa: French parties were, whitting- 
however, pushed as far as Valtierra, and in the skir- @™"s 
mishes which ensued, the conduct of the Castilian aaa 
battalions was discreditable. Joseph Palafox then 
returned to Zaragoza, and the deputy separated him- 
self from Castafios. ; 

The loss sustained by desertion and the previous 
combats was considerable, but some Murcian levies, 
and a part of the first and third Andalusian divisions 
jomed the army of the centre, which now mustered 
twenty-six thousand infantry, and nearly three thou- 

. sand cavalry under arms, with fifty or sixty pieces of 
artillery. The positions of the army extended from . 
Calahorra, by Haro, to Tudela; La~Pefia held the mia. 
first town with, five thousand men; Grimarest and 
Caro commanded eight thousand at the second ; 
head-quarters, with thirteen thousand five hundred 

_ men, were fixed in the last; Cartoajal remained with 
eleven hundred in the Sierra de Nalda, and eight 

hundred were posted at Ansejo. 
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_In pursuance of the plan arranged, the troops were 
actually i in movement to cross the Ebro, when: de+ 
spatches from Blake announced that he had met with’ 
some disaster on the 31st, the extent of which he did 
not communicate. This news arrested the attack,:and 
the preposterous transactions that ensued, resembled 
the freaks of Caligula rather than the operations of 
real war. First, if was arranged that the. army: 
should abandon Tudela, and take a position ingtwo 
lines, the extremities of the one to rest on Calahorra 
and Amedo, the second to extend from Alfaro to 
Fitero, and the deputy ordered O’Neil, with the army 
of Aragon, to occupy the latter of these lines forth, 
with ; but O’Neil refused to stir without instructions 
from the captain-general, This was on the 9th; 
on the 10th the plan was changed. Castaiios fixed 
his head-quarters at Centruenigo, and the deputy 
proposed that O’Neil should descend the right bank 
of the Aragon river, and attack Caparosa in the 
rear; that the troops in Tudela should attack it in 
front; and that a division should make a demon- 
stration of passing the Ebro in boats, opposite to 
Milagro, in order to favour this attack. Castaiios 
assented. On the 12th a division assembled opposite 
Milagro, and La-Peiia with two divisions marched 
against Caparosa; suddenly, the whimsical depqaty 
sent them orders to repair to Lodosa, forty miles 
higher up the Ebro, and attack the bridge at that, 
place, while Grimarest, crossing in the boats at 
Calahorra, should ascend the left bank of the Ebro, 
and take it in rear. La-Pefia and ~Villareayo, con-, 
founded by this change, wrote to *Castaiios for an 
explanation, and this was the first intimation that the 
latter, who was lying sick at Centruenigo, received 
of the altered dispositions. He directed his lieute- 
nants toobey; but being provoked beyond endurance, 
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wrot® sharply to the junta, demanding to know cnap. 
who was to command the army; and after all this —¥_U. 


insolence and vapouring no operation took place; 


1808. 


October, 


_Francisco Palafox declaring, that his intention was Stan's 


Corre- 


merely to make a demonstration, ordered the troops sp 


to their quarters, and then, without assigning any 
reason, deprived La-Pefia of his command, and ap- 
pointed Cartoajal in his place. : 
_Itgvas at this time that sir John Moore’s letter 
arrived, but Castatios, no longer master of his own 
operations, could ill concert a plan of campaign with 
the general of another army: he could not even tell 
what troops were to be at his nominal disposal! for’ 
the Estremaduran force, originally destined for his 
command, was now directed by the junta upon 
Burgos, and the remainder of his first and third di- 
vision was detained in Madrid. His enemies, espe-, 
cially Montijo, were active in spreading reports to 
his disadvantage, the deserters scattered over the 
country declared that all the generals were traitors, 


ondence, 


and the people of the towns and villages, deceived Vindicas 


by the centrak junta, and excited by false rumours, 
respected neither justice nor government, and com- 
mitted the most scandalous excesses. 

Blake’s situation was not more prosperous. 

‘Fhe road from Bayonne to Vittoria was encumbered 
with the advancing columns of the great French army.” 
An imperial decree, issued early in September, com- 
manded that the troops already in Spain should be 
incorporated with the grand army then marching 
from Germany ; ghe united forces were to compose 
eight divisions, called < Corps d’Armée,’ an institu. 
tion analogous to the Roman legion, because each 
‘Corps d’Armée,’ although adapted for action as a 
component part of a large army, was also provided 
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Loe gineers, sappers and miners, and a complete civil 
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administration, to enable it to take the field as an 
independent force. The imperial guards and the 
heavy cavalry of the army were, however, not included 
in this arrangement ; the first had a constitution of 
their own, and at this time all the heavy cavalry, and 
all the artillery, not attached to the ‘ Corps d’Armée,’ 
were formed into a large reserve. As the coymns 
arrived in Spain, they were united to the troops al- 
ready there, and the whole was disposed conformably 
to the new organization. 


Marshal Victor, duke of Belluno, oommended the First Corps. 


Marshal Bessieres, duke of Istria o Second Corpse. 
Marshal Moncey, duke of Cornegliano .. ~ Third Corps. 
Marshal Lefebre, duke of Dantzic a Fourth Corps. 
Marshal Mortier, duke of Treviso ” Fifth Corps. 
‘Marshal Ney, duke of Elchingen . oe Sixth Corps, 
General St. Cyr * : wttgy | 5! Seventh Corps. 
General Junot, duke of Abrantes ” - Bighth Corps. 


The seventh corps was appropriated to Catalonia ; 
the remainder were, in the latter end of October, 
assembled or assembling in Naverre and Biscay. 
General Merlin, with a division, held Zornosa, and 
observed Blake, who remained tranquilly at Bilbao. 
Two divisions of the fourth corps occupied Durango 
and the neighbouring villages. One division and the 


teeing’ light cavalry of the first corps was at Vittoria, Ose- 
creation cond division of the same corps guarded the bridge 


of Murguia on the river Bayas, and commanded the 
entrance to the valley of Ordufia. Haro, Puente 
Lara, Miranda, and Pancorbo were maintained by 
the infantry of the king’s body guard and the second 
corps, and the light cavalry of the latter covered the 
plains close up to Briviesca. 

» ‘The reinforcements were daily crowding up to Vit- 


.toria, and the king, restrained by the emperor’s orders 
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to a rigorous system of defence, occupied himself with CHAR, 
the arrangements attendant on such an immense ace —-W 


cumulation of force, and left Blake in quiet posses- git 


_sion of Bilbao. The-latter mistook this apparent 
' inactivity for timidity ; he was aware that reinforce- 
“ments, in number equal to his whole army, had joined 
the enemy, yet, with wonderful rashness, resolved to 
press forward, and readily agreed to attempt a junc- 
tion With Palafox, in the rear of the French position. 
At this time Romana’s infantry were approaching 
Bilbao, and the Estremadurans were in march for 


Burgos, but the country was nearly exhausted of 


Provisions, both armies felt the scarcity, desertion 
prevailed among the Spaniards, and the Biscayans, 
twice abandoned, were fearful of a third insurrection ; 
prudence dictated a retreat towards Burgos, but 
Blake resolved to advance. 


08, 
ober, 


Having posted general Acevedo with the Asturians Carvo’s 


and the second division at Ordiiia, he left a battalion 
at Miravelles, to preserve the communication with 
Bilbao, and the 24th marched himself at the head 
of seventeen thousand fighting men, divided in three 
columns, to attack Zornosa. ‘ The right column 
ascended the valley of Durango by Galdacano, the 
centre by Larabezua, the left by Rigoytia, and ge- 
neral Acevedo penetrated through the mountains of 
Gorbea by Ozoco and Villaro, with a view to seize 
Manares and St. Antonia d’Urquitiola. It was 


Corre- 
spondence, 


intended by this operation to cut the communica-Brodrck’s 


tion between Miranda on the Ebro, and the town of 
Durango, and thus to intercept the retreat of mar- 
shal Ney, and oblige’ him to surrender with sixteen 
thousand men ; for Blake was utterly ignorant of his 
adversary’s position, and imagined that he had only 


Corre- 
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two corps to deal with. “He believed that the king; = 


with one, was in his front at Durango and Mont 
BBP 
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Dragon, and that Ney, with the other, was at Mi- 
randa; but, in fact, the latter was at that moment 
attacking Pignatelli at Logrofio. As the Spanish 
army approached Zornosa, Merlin, abandoning the 
town, drew up on some heights in the rear, and 
bad weather, and the want of provisions, checked 
further operations until the 25th. On the evening of 
that day, the Spanish division at Rigoytia attempted 
to turn the right flank of the French, at the*same 
time Blake marched against the centre and left, when 
Merlin fell back to Durango. 

The duke of Dantzic, alarmed by these move- 


the kings Ments, concentrated Sebastiani’s and Laval’s divi- 


operations, 


Ms. 


Ibid. 


sion, and a Dutch brigade of infantry at Durango; 
and as his third division, under general Valence, 
was not come up, the king reinforeed him with Vil- 
latte’s division of the first corps, and ordered Mer- 
lin’s force, which was composed of detachments, to 
join their respective regiments. From the 25th to 
the 30th the armies remained quiet, but at day- 
break on the 31st, the Spaniards were formed in 
order of battle, five miles beyond Zornosa, and close 
to the enemy's position, The vanguard drew up 
across the road to Durango; the reserve at some 
distance in the rear; the third and fourth divisions 
occupied the intermediate space, so disposed @& to 
outflank the others, in a chequer shape; the first 
division occupied a height on the left of the road, 
and behind the reserve. The duke of Dantzie, ap- 
prised by the previous movements that he was going 
to be attacked, became impatient; the state of the 
atmosphere prevented him from discovering the order 
of march, or the real force of the Spaniards, put he 
knew that Blake had the power of uniting nearly fifty 
thousand men, and concluding that such a force was 
in his front, he resolved to anticipate his adversaries 
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by a sudden and vigorous assault. In fact, the CHAP. 
Spanish generals were so little guided by the ‘rules 
F war that before their incapacity was understood, Psd tie 
their very errors, being too gross for belief, contri- 

buted to their safety. Blake had commenced a great 
offensive movement, intending to beat the troops in 

his front, and to cut off and capture Ney’s corps of 
sixteen thousand men. In six days, although unop- 

posed, he advanced less than fifteen miles, and so 
disposed his forces, that out of thirty-six thousand 

men, he had only seventeen thousand infantry, with- Corrol's 
out artillery, upon the field of battle, when his ad- Sa sasaias 
versary, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, 

formed in three columns of ‘attack, descended the 
heights of Durango. 


COMBAT OF DURANGO. 


A thiek fog covering the mountain sides, filled all 
the valleys, and a few random shots alone indicated 
the presence of the hostile armies, when suddenly Vil- 
latte’s division appearing close to the Spanish van- 
guard, with a brisk onset forced it back upon the third 
ae Sebastiani’s and Laval’s followed in succes- 
sion; a fire of artillery, to which Blake could make no 
reply, opened along the road, the day cleared, and the 
Spanish army, heaped in confused masses, Was, not~ 
withstanding the example of personal courage given 
by Blake, and the natural strength of the country, 
driven from one position to another. At mid-day it 
was beyond Zornosa, and at three o'clock in full ‘ 
flight for Bilbao, which place it gained, ina state of pea 
great confusion during the night; but the next day pee 
Blake crossed the Salcedon, snl took a position at re 
Nava. The duke of Dantzic pursued as far as Ms. 
Gueties, and then leaving general Villatte, with 
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BOOK seven thousand men, to observe the enemy, returned 
to Bilbao. ‘Twelve vessels, laden with English 


om stores, were in the river, but contrived to escape. 
. The king was displeased with the precipitancy of 
Journal of 


operations. Marshal Lefebre, but, to profit from the result, or- 
MS, dered the division of the first corps, stationed at 
Murguia, to descend the valley of Ordufia, as far as 
Amurio, to aid the operations of the fourth corps. 
At the same time, Mouton’s division was detached 
from the second corps towards DBarbarefia, from 
whence it was, according to circumstances, either to 
join the troops in the valley of Orduiia, or to watch 
Medina and Quincoes, and press Blake in his re- 
treat, if he retired by Villareayo. ‘The French were 
ignorant of the situation of general Acevedo, but 
. the day of the action at Zornosa, that general was 
at Villaro, from whence he endeavoured to rejoin 
Blake, by marching to Valmaceda; he reached Mira- 
valles, in the valley of Orduiia, on the 3d, at the mo- 
mient when the head of the French troops coming 
from Murguia appeared in sight; but alter a slight 
skirmish, the latter, thinking they had to deal with 
the whole of Blake’s army, retired to Orduiia, and 
Acevedo immediately pushed for the Salcedon river. 
Villatte first got notice of his march, and dividing 
- bis own troops, posted one half at Orantia, on the 
road leading from Miravalles to Nava, the other on 
the road to Valmaceda, thus intercepting the line of 

retreat. 
Captain Blake, who was informed of Acevedo’s danger, 
Carol. in the night of the 4th, with great decision and 
promptitude, passed the bridge of Nava, and at 
daybreak crowned the heights of Orantia with three 
divisions, meaning to fall suddenly upon the French ; 
es but they were aware of his intention, and sending a 
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the Valmaceda road. Five Spanish divisions anh vee 
vu. 


some of Romana’s troops were now assembled at 
Orantia, Blake left two in reserve, detached one 
against Gordujuela, and marched with the other two 
against the French position ; Villatte was over- 
powered and driven across the Salcedon, yet rallied 
-on the left bank and renewed the action, but at this 
moment Acevedo appeared in sight, and sending two 
buttalions by a cireuit to gain the rear of the French, 
with the remainder joined in the combat, Villatte 
then retired fighting, and encountering the two bat- 
talions in his retreat, broke through them, and 
reached Guefies, yet with considerable loss of men, 
and he also jeft one gun and part of his baggage 


in the hands of the Spaniards. Thus ended a se- . 


ries of operations and combats, which had lasted for 
eleven days. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1°, The duke of Dantzic’s attack at Durango was 


founded upon false data, it was inconsistent with the- 


general plan of the campaign, hasty, ill-combined, and 
feebly followed up; and it was an unpardonable fault to 


leave Villatte without support, close to an army that - 


had met with no signal defeat, and that was five times 
his’ strength. The march of Victor's division was 
too easily checked at Miravalles, and for five days, 
general Acevedo, with at least eight thousand men, 
wandered unmolested in the midst of the French 
columns, and finally escaped without any extraordi- 
nary effort. 


2°, General Blake’s dispositions, with the excep- 
$f Pay a eee ey ae, <r Soe pe me | 
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From the 24th of October to the 4th of November, 
he omitted no error that’ the circumstances rendered 
it possible to commit; and then, as if ashamed of the 
single judicious movement that occurred, he would 
not profit by it. When Romana’s infantry had partly 
arrived, and the remainder were in the vicinity of 
Nava, the whole Spanish army was, contrary to all 
reasonable expectation, concentrated ; above thirty 
thousand fighting men were united in one mass, 
harassed, but not much discouraged, and the conde 
de Belvedere, with twelve thousand infantry, twelve 
hundred cavalry, and thirty picces of artillery, was 
close to Burgos. If Blake had been at all acquainted 
with the principles of his art, he would then have 
taken advantage of Villatte’s retreat, to march by 
Espinosa, and Villarcayo, to the upper Ebro; from 
thence have gained Burgos, brought up the artillery 
from Reynosa, and uniting Belvedere’s troops to his 
own, have opened a communication with the English 
army. In that position, with a plentiful country be- 
hind guim, his retreat open, and his army provided 
with “cavalry, he might have commenced a regular 
system of operations; but with incredible obstinacy 
and want of judgment, he determined to attack Bil- 
bao again, and to renew the ridiculous attempt to 
surround the French army and unite with Palafox at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. 

Such were the commanders, the armies, the rulers, 
upon whose exertions the British cabinet relied for 
the security of sir John Moore’s troops, during their 
double mareh from Lisbon and Corufia! It was in 
such a state of affairs that the English ministers, an- 
ticipating the speedy and complete destruction of the 
French forces in Spain, were sounding the trumpet 
for an immediate i invasion \ of France! Of Fr ance, de- 
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by the mightiest genius of two thousand years! As CHAP. 

if the vast military power of that warlike nation had a ae 
suddenly hecome extinct, as if Baylen were a second it. 

Zama, and Hannibal flying to Adrumetum instead of Bentinek’s 
passing the Iberus! But Napoleon, with an execution spondence. 
more rapid than other men’s thoughts, was already Ne ee 
at Vittoria, and this hovering eagles cast a gloomy 

shadow over Spain. ~ 
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Boox IV. 
CHAPTER I. 


nook AFTER the opening of the legislative sessions, the 
eles emperor quitted Paris, and repaired to Bayonne. 
ae He arrived there on the 8d of November. It was 
his intention that the presumption of the Spanish 
generals should be encouraged by a strict defensive 

system until the moment when the blow he was 
prepared to strike could fall with the greatest 

effect; hence the precipitate attack at Zornosa dis- 
pleased him, nor was he satisfied with the subse- 

quent measures of the king, for he thought that 

s. _ Mouton’s division would be endangered between the 
eal army of Blake and that of the conde de Belvedere. 
perations. ‘Lo prevent any accident, he judged it necessary that 
Bessieres should advance with the whole ofthe second 

corps to Burgos ; that marshal Victor should march 

hy Amurio to Valmaceda; and that marshal Le- 

febre should immediately renew his attack on that 
position, from the side of Bilbao. These dispositions 

were executed; and thus at the very moment when 

Blake was leading his harassed and starving troops 

back to Bilbao, two corps, amounting to filty thou- 

sand men, were in full march to meet him, and a 


* third, having already turned his right flank, was on 
his rear. 
Captain The Spanish general advanced from Valmaceda 


Carro’s on the Tth, and thinking that only fifteen hundred 


Corre- 
spondences men were in Guejies, prepared to surround them. 


Two divisions, making a circuit to the left, passed 
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the bridge of Sodupe, in the rear of Guefies, while cHar. 
two other divisiofis attacked that position in front ; pe, 


the remainder of the army followed at some dis- x 
tance; but the advanced guard of the 4th corps was 
in Guefies, and after an action of two hours, the 
Spaniards were thrown into confusion, the night alone 
saved them from a total rout. ‘Fhe same day, one 
of their flanking divisions was encountered and 
beaten near Sopoerte, and the retreat of the other 
being intercepted on the side of Abellana, it was 


forced to make for’ Portagalete on the sea-coast, and \ 


1808. 
jovember. 


eneral 
eith’s 
jorre- 


from thence to St. Andero. Blake’s eyes were now spondence. 


opened a little to the peril of his situation ; he re- 
solved to retreat to Espinosa de los Monteros, a 
strong mountain position, two days’ march in the 
rear, intending to rest his troops there, and to draw 
supplies from the magazines at Reynosa ; wherefore 
retiring during the night to Valmaceda, he gained 
Nava on the 8th, and finally reached Espinosa on 
the 9th. ‘he remainder of Romana’s infantry came 
up during this retreat ; and the whole army was, 
with the exception of the division cut off at Abellana, 
concentrated in a strong position, which covered the 
intersection of the roads from St. Andero, Villarcayo, 
and Reynosa. 

Napoleon, accompanied by the dukes of Dalmatia 
and Montebello, quitted Bayonne the morning of the 
8th, and reached Vittoria in the evening. He was 
met by the civil and military chiefs at the gates of 
the town, but refusing to go to the house prepared 
for his reception, jumped off his horse, entered the 
first small inn that he observed, and calling for his 
maps, and a report of the situation of the armies on 
both sides, proceeded to arrange the plan of his 
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The first and fourth corps, atter uniting at Val- 
maceda, had separated again at | Tava on the 9th, 
Victor pursuing the ick of Blake, and Lefebre 
marching upon Villareayo by Medina. The second 
corps Was concentrating at Briviesca; the third corps: 
occupied Tafalla, Peraltes, Caparosa, and Estrella ; 
the sixth corps, the guards, and the reserve, were 
distributed from Vittoria to Miranda, and a division, 
under the command of general La Grange, was at 
Guardia, connecting the positions of the third and 
sixth corps. The ‘fifth corps was. still behind the 
frontier, and the eighth, composed of the troops re- 
moved from Portuga il by the convention of Cintra, 
was marching ie the French sea-ports, where it 
had disembarked. On the Spanish side, the conde 
de Belvedere was at Burgos ; Castafios and Palafox, 
unknowing of their danger, were planning to cut off 
the French army, and Blake was flying to Espinosa. 
The English army were scattered from Corufia to 
Talavera de la Reyna. 

In two hours the emperor had arranged his plans. 
Moncey was directed to leave a division in front of 
Pampeluna, in observation of the Spaniards on the 
Aragon, to concentrate the remainder of the third 
corps at Lodosa, and remain on the defensive until fur- 
ther orders. La Grange was reinforced by Colbert's 
brigade of light cavalry from the sixth corps, and 
directed upon Logrofio. The first and fourth corps 
were to press Blake without intermission: The 
sixth to march towards Aranda de Duero. The 
duke of Dalmatia was appointed to command the 
2d corps, and ordered to fall -headlong upon the 
conde de Belvedere. The emperor, with the imperial 
guards and the reserve, followed the movement of the 
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These instructions being issued, the enormous CHAP. 
mass of the Fragch army was put in motion with —— 
a celerity that tharked the vigour of Napoleon's ora 
command. Marshal Soult departed on the instant 
for Briviesea, arrived at day-break on the 9th, 
received the second corps from the hands of Bes- 
sieres, and in a few hours sent the divisions compos- 
ing it in full march for the terrace of Monasterio, 
which overlooks the plains of Burgos. Head-quar- 
ters were established there, and, during the night, 
general Franceselii’s brigade of light eavalry took the 
road of Zalduetio to Arlanzon, having orders to 
cross the river of that name, and descending the left 
bank, to cut the communication of the Spaniards 
with Madrid, and to prevent them from rallying 
at the convent of the Chartreuse, if defeated near 
Burgos. 

At four o'clock on the morning of the {0th, the 
French were in mareh from Monasterio, and at six 
o'clock general Lassalle’s cavalry reached Villa Fria. 

The conde de Belvedere, being informed of their 
approach, posted the Spanish army at Gamonal, and 
taking four thousand infantry, eight guns, and the 
whole of his cavalry, fell upon Lassalle. The latter 
skirmished for a while, and then following his orders, 
retired slowly to Rio Bena; but at eight o'clock, the 
Freneh infantry, which had advanced by two roads, 
was reunited at this town, and immediately pushed 
forward on Villa Fria, Belvedere was driven back 
upon Gamonal, and the Spanish army was disco- 
yered in line of battle. The right oceupied a wood, 
leaving a clear space of some extent between it 
and the river Arlanzon; the left was posted in the 
walled park of Vellimer ; thirty pieces of artillery 
covered the front, and seven or eight thousand armed 
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poox. behind the regular troops. "These ,laiter ‘amounted 
, —~. fo eleven thousand one hundred “tn fifty infantry, 
november, and eleven hundred and fifty cavalry, - and this’ was 


Jounal of 


the best army at that time in Spain: it was com- 


Roperations posed of the Walloon and Spanish guards, the regi-- 


r 


ments of Mayorca, Zafra, and Valencia de Alcantara, 
the hussars of Valencia, the royal carbineers, and 
some volunteers of good families; it was completely. 
equipped, armed principally from the English stores, 
and yet its resistance was even more feeble than 
that made by the half-famished peasants of Blake's 
force, 


BATTLE OF GAMONAL. 


‘a Geteral Lassalle, with the light cavalry, leading 
down upon the Spanish right, filled the plain be- 
tween the river and the wood; at the same moment 
the Spanish artillery opened along the whole of 
the line, and the French infantry, which was formed 
in columns Of regiments, arrived. Mouton’s divi- 
sion, composed of old soldiers, broke at once into the 
wood at a charging pace, general Bonnet followed 
closely, but so rapid and effectual was the assault of 
Mouton’s veterans that Bonnet’s troops never fired 
a shot::° The Spaniards fled in disorder 3 ‘the ‘left 
wing, although not attacked, followed thé example 
of the right, and the whole mass, victors and van- 
quished, rushed into the town of Burgos with extra< 
ordinary violence and uproar. Bessieres, who retained 
the command of all the heavy cavalry, passed at full 
gallop toward the Madrid road, where it crosses the 
Arlanzon, sabring the fugitives, and taking all the 
guns which had escaped Mouton’s vehement attack; 
while on the other side of the river, Franceschi wag. 
seen cutting in pieces some Catalonian light troops 
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stationed ther snd bapring all hopes of flight.” CHar. 
Never was 2 Meta more instantaneous, or more 
complete. Two fhousand five hundred Spaniards yovegters 
were killed; twenty guns, thirty ammunition wag- 
gons, six pair of colours, and nine hundred men, 
were taken on the field; four thousand musquets 
were found unbroken, and the fugitives dispersed far 
and wide. Belvedere himself escaped to Lerma, 
where he arrived in the evening of the day on which. 
the battle was fought, and meeting some battalions, 
principally composed of volunteers, on their march’ 
‘to join his army, retired with them to Aranda de 
- Duero during the night, but first, with true Spanish 
exaggeration, wrote a despatch, in which he asserted, appendix, 
that the French, repulsed in two desperate attacks, No. 15. 
had, after thirteen hours’ hard fighting, succeeded in 
a third. ; 

All the ammunition and stores of the defeated 
army were captured, in Burgos, and the indefatig- 
able Soult, who.was still upon the post-horse which 
he had mounted at Briviesca, not content with tra- 
velling from Bayonne to Burgos, taking the latter 
town, and gaining a decisive victory within the space 
of fifty hours, detached one column in pursuit on the 
side of Lerma, another towards Valencia and Valla- 
dolid, and marched himself with a third, on the very 
day of the battle, towards Reynosa, where he hoped to 
intercept Blake’s line of retreat to the plains of Leon: 
This last-mentioned general reached Espinosa, as 
we have seen, on the evening of the 9th, with six 
divisions, including Romana’s infantry, who also Carrol’s 
dragged with them six guns of a small calibre... The ies: 
separation of the fourth division at Abellana, the 
deserters, and the losses sustained in battle, had re- 
duced his army below twenty-five thousand fighting 
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men, and the pare of ammunition and. artillery, 


AY guarded by two thousand infantry, were « behind 


1808. 
November. 


Carrol’s 
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Reynosa, at Aquilar del Campo; on the road to Leon. 

But his position was strong, and he hoped to remain: 
in it for some days unmolested. ‘His left wing, com~; 
posed of the Asturians, and the first division, occu- 
pied some heights which covered the road of St. 
Andero; the centre, consisting of the third division 
and the reserve, formed a line across the road of 
Reynosa, which led through Espinosa directly to- 
the rear; the second division was established on a: 
commanding height, a little on the right hand of the, 
town. Romana’s infantry were posted in a wood, 

two miles in advance of the right, and the vanguard, 

with six guns, formed a reserve behind the centre of 
the position: On the 10th, the duke of Belluno 
came up. 


BATTLE OF ESPINOSA. 


At two o’clock in the afternoon, the head of a 
French column drove back Romana’s infantry, and 
seized the wood, but the Spaniards, reinforced by the 
third division, renewed the combat. A second column, 
however, opened its fire upon the Spanish centre, thus 
weakened by the advance of the third division, and at 
the same time some light troops ascending the heights 
on the left, menaced that wing of Blake’s army; mean~ 
while the contest on the right was maintained with 
vigour; the Spaniards, supported by the fire of the six 
guns in their centre, even appeared to be gaining 
grotind, when the night closed and put an end to the 
action, leaving the French in possession of the wood, 
and of a ridge of hills, which, at the distance of a 
cannon shot, run parallel to the centre of the position. 
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Generals Sf. Réman’ and Riquielmé were mortally CHAR, 


. 


wounded this day on. the Spanish side. : 

At daylight thé next morning, Victor, who had 
relieved his left with fresh troops during the night, 
penewed the attack. General Maison, throwing out 


4 cloud of skirmishers along the front of the Spanish _ 


centre and left wing, under cover of their fire, passed 
rapidly to his own right, and fell upon the Asturians 
and the-first division. Blake, observing this move- 
ment, detached a column of grenadiers to reinforce; 


the latter,.and. advanced in person with three regi+: 


ments.from the centre to take Maison in flank during 
his march; it was too late; three Asturian gene- 
vals fell at the first fire, and the troops of that king; 
dom fled without waiting for the enemy :. they were 
soon- followed, by:.the first division, and Maison con 
tinuing his course without a check, intercepted the 
line of retreat by St. Andero, and also that by the 
town of Espinosa. In the mean time, the French 
troops posted on the parallel ridge before spoken of, 
attacked the centre, and the division in the wood 
advancing against the right of the Spaniards, their 
whole army then gave way in terrible confusion and 
distress, crowding heavily towards the river Trueba, 
which encircled the rear of the position: some tried 
the fords, some rushed to the town, others fled to the 
right and left; but the weather was bad, the roads 
deep, the country rugged and difficult, and the over- 
throw:was fatal.: Those who escaped went to their 
own provinces, carrying dismay into the remotest 
parts of Gallicia, Asturias, Leon, and Castille; the 
guns, the baggage, and ammunition, fell into the 
hands of the French, Blake himself reached Rey- 
nosa on the 12th, and there rallied about seven thou- 
sand fugitives, but without arms, without spirit, and 
without hope. 
Vou. I. 2C 
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Book. It has been said that, Spartan-like, Romana’s sol+” 
Ve ders died to a man in their ganks}- But4n 1812," 
eS: captain Hill of the goyal navymbeing ” at Cronstadt to’ 

receive Spaniards. taken by they. Russiaris during 
Nupoleon’s retreat,, found thatthe *greater’ portion 
were men who had escaped with Romana drdm the 
Danish Isles in 1808. Captives at, Espinosa, they 
had served Napoleon for four years, passed the ordeal 
of the. Moscow retreat, and were still aheve ‘four 
thousand strong ! 

The line of retreat by Aguilar del @ampo, wheré 
his artillery remained, was still open to Blake, who’ 

’ thought to remain at Reynosa, to restore order, and 
then retire through Leon upon sir David Baird’s 
division, thé head of which was now near Astorga,- 
But his total ignorance of the French operations and 
strength again misled him; he looked only to the 
side of Espinosa, and already Soult’s cavalry was 
upon his line of retreat, and the duke of Dantzic 

Jounal of W2S hastening by the valley of Villarcayo toward 

ournal 6} 
operations. Reynosa. Upon the 13th, he was attacked by. the 
cai advanced guard of the second corps, and being now 

utterly confounded, he fled with four or five thou- 
sand men through the valley of Cabuerniga, and took 
refuge at Arnedo, i in the heart of the Asturian mouri- 
tains, where the marquis of Romana joined him, 
and assumed the command of all that remained of the 
unfortunate army of the left. 

Blake being thus disposed of, the fourth French 
corps, after a halt of a few days to refresh the troops, 
took the road of Carrion and Valladolid; but Soult 
recalling his detachments, coneentrated the secorid 
corps at Reynosa, seized St. Ander, and captured a 
quantity of English stores; then leaving a division 
there under general Bounet, he spread his columns 
over the whole of the Montaiia, pursuing, attacking, 
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and dispersing every body of Spaniards that yet held ctap.' 
together,’ capturing ¢heir baggage, and filling all we! 
places with alarm;. -A®ér sume “partial actions with yowrbex 
unconnected partiés, ‘everything military belongingt 
to the patriots was driven, over thte snowy barrier of 
the Asturian chills? and Soult having left a detach- 
ment at San Vincente de Barqueira, scoured the 
banks of the’ Deba, took the town of Potes, and 
overrun Leon with his cavalry as far as Sahagun’— , 
and Saldana. Meanwhile the duké of Belluno, pier tis 
quitting Espinosa, joined the emperor, whose head- MS. 
quarter’ were fixed at Burgos, after the defeat of 
Belvedere. 

The battles of Espinosa snd Gamorial, and the 
Bubsequent operations of marshal Soult, laid the 
north of Spain prostrate, and secured the whole coast 
from St. Sebastian to the frontier of the Asturias. 
By a judicious arrangement of small garrisons, and 
moveable columns, the provinces of Guipuscoa, Na« 
vatré, Biscay, and the Baston de Laredo were fet» - 
tered; the communication of the army with France 
could no longer be endangered by insurrections in 
the rear; and the wide and fertile plains of Old 
Gastille and Leon were thrown oper to the French, 
and forbidden to the separated divisions of the Bri- 
tish army. ‘These great advantages, the result of 
Napoleon’s admirable combinations, the fruits of ten. 
days of active éxertion, obtained so easily, and yet 
so decisive of the fate of the campaigt, prove the 
weakness of the ‘system upon which the Spanish and 
British governments were at this tinie acting, if 
that can be called a’ system where no one general 
knew what another had done, was doing, or intended 
to do. : : 

Burgos, instead of Vittoria, was now become the 


pivot of operations, and the right of his army being 
202 
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—W— and bear down against the armies of Castaiios and 

Noi er, Palafox, with a similar impetuosity ; “but it was first 
necessary to ascertain the exact situation of the Bri- 
tish force. Napoleon believed that’ it Was concen-' 
trated at Valladolid, and he detached three divisions 
of cavalry and twenty-four pieces’ of artillery, by 
Lerma and Palencia, with orders to cross the Douero, 
to turn the flank of the English, threaten ‘their com- 
munications with Portugal, and thus force them To re- 
tire; it was, however, soon discovered that the heads 
of their columns had not penetrated beyonfl Sala,” 
manca and Astorga, and that many days must elapse 
before they could be concentrated, and in a condition 
to act offensively. Cértain of this fact, the emperor let 
loose his three divisions of cavalry, and eight thousand 
horsemen sweeping over the plains, vexed all Leon 
and Castille; nor iri this mischief did the Spanish au- 
thorities show any firmness; the captain-general, Pig- 
natelli, fled in consternation; the people, submissive 
and fearful, displayed no enthusiasm, and disconcerted 
by the rapid movements of the Freneh, spread a 
thousand confused and contradictory reports, while 
the incursions of the cavalry extended to the neigh- 
bourhood of Astorga, to Benevente, Zamora, Toro, 
Tordesillas, and even to the vicinity of Salamanca. 

sir John Such was the fear or the apathy of the inhabitants, 

Pa that thirty dragoons were sufficient to raise contri- 
butions at the gates of the largest towns; and after 
the overthrow of Espinosa was known, ten troopers 
could safely traverse the country in any direction. 
_ The front of the French army being now changed, 
the second corps, hitherto the leading column of 
attack, became a corps of observation, covering the 
right flank, and protecting the important point’ of 
Burgos, where large magazines were establishing; 
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ing from France were. directed. The exact situa-~——~ 
tion of the other corps was as follows: the first Pcie 


corps, the guards, and a part of the reserve, were at 
Burgos, and Ney, with the sixth, occupied Aranda 
de Duero; the march ef Ney from the Ebro had 
been made with a view to intercept the army of 
Estremadura on the side of Madrid, but the sudden 
destruction of that body of troops having rendered 
this-precaution useless, he was equally well. placed to 
cut the communication of Castaiios with the capital ; 
meanwhile Lagrange occupied Logrofio, Moncey, 
with three divisions. of infantry and his light cavalry, 
was at Lodosa; and thus the Spanish army of the 
centre was turned and cutoff from Madrid even 


before Castafios was aware that the campaign had . 


commenced. 

In passing the mountains near Tolosa, Lasnes, 
duke of Montebello, fell from his horse, and was 
left at Vittoria; his hurts were dangerous, but a 
rapid and interesting cure being effected by wrap- 
ping him jin the skin of a sheep newly slain, the 
emperor directed him to assume the command of 
Lagrange’s division and Colbert’s light cavalry, to 
“unite them with the third corps at Lodosa, and to 
fall upon Castafios in front. At the same time he 
ordered Ney to ascend the course of the Douero with 

_ the light cavalry and two divisions of the sixth corps, 
‘to connect his left with the right of Lasnes, and to 
gain Agreda by the road of Osme and Soria, from 
whence he could intercept the retreat of Castafios, 
and place himself .on the rear of the Spanish army. 
To support this operation, the first corps, and Latour 
Maubourg’s division of heavy cavalry being drawn 
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,from the reserve, proceeded by Lerma and Aranda, - 


and from thence slowly followed the direction of 
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nooK Ney’s march, The emperor, with the guards, and 
the remainder of the reserve, continued at Burgos, 
Nove where the citadel was repaired and armed, magazines 
formed, and arrangements made to render it the great 
depét of the army. All the reinforcements coming 
from France were directed upon this town, and prq- 
clamations were issued, assuring the country people 
of protection, if they would be tranquil and remain in 

their houses. : 

Ten days had now elapsed since Napoleon, breaking 
forth from Vittoria, had deluged the country with bis 
troops, and each day was marked by some advantage 
gained over the Spaniards, but these misfortunes 
were still unknown at ‘Tudela and disregarded at the 

Mrstuart, capital. The remnants of Belvedere’s army had 
entinck, Pallied in the pass of the Somosierra and on the side 
MSS. of Segovia, the troops belonging to the army of the 
centre, which had been, detained in Madrid, were 
forwarded to the former place, and those left behind 
from Cuesta’s levies were ordered to the latter, 
General St. Juan, an officer of reputation, took the 
Tid. command at the Somosierra, general Heredia repaired 
to Segovia, and an intermediate camp of detachments 
being formed at Sepulveda, the men thus collected 
were, by the jimta, magnified into a great army suf- 
ficient to protect Madrid, That the left wing of 
the French army was still unbroken upon the Ebro, 
the central junta attributed, not to the enemy's, 
strength, but to the dilatory proceedings of Castatios ; 
Tbid, wherefore depriving him of the command, they gave 
it to Romana, precisely at the moment when it 
was impossible for the latter general ta reach the 
army he was to lead: The junta wanted a battle, 
and, uncorrected by Blake’s destruction, doubted not 
of victory. a 
The proceedings at Tudela were also worthy of 
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the times; there the madness of the generals, and Har. 
the folly of the deputy, increased rather than abated. —— 
The freaks of Francisco Palafox, and their ridiculous Natomas: 
termination on the 12th of November, I have already. 
related, and a few days sufficed to give Wirth to 

new plans equally absurd, but more dangerous, as ; 

the crisis approached nearer. This time Castaiios 

took the lead. He knew upon the 10th that the 
Estremaduran army was at Burgos, and that the 
French were marching on that town; from that mo- 

ment, despairing of the junction of the British army, Castatos’ 
and likewise of his own first and third divisions yo" 
which were in Madrid, he sent orders to Belvedere 

to unite himself with Blake; but his letters never 
reached that officer, who wag: defeated before they 

were written, and Castaiios, feeling that he himself 

was in a dangerous position, and that some decided 
measure was required, conceived so extraordinary a 

plan, that it would be difficult to credit it upon any 
authority but his own. He* proposed to carry the Inia 
army of the centre, reduced in numbers and ill« 
disciplined gs it was, by the Concha de Haro and 

Soria, towards Burgos, and to fall upon the emperor's 
rear-guard, and, as a preliminary step, he deter 
mined to beat the army in his front; but Palafox 

had also a plan for attacking Moncey on the side 

of Sanguessa, and the first measure necessary wag 

gto combine these double operations. It was agreed 

that Caparosa should be garrisoned by four thou- 

sand infantry, that the bridge head at that place 
should be fortified, and that O’Neil should be 
reinforced at Sanguessa by detachments from the 

centre until his troops amounted to nineteen thou- Colonel 
sand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry. He was Siem 
then to break down the bridge, place guards at $yyieve 
all the passages on the Aragon, and bya flank march ; 
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BOOK gain Caparoso, cross the river, and threaten Peraltes 


~~ ‘and Olite on.the 17th; but on the 18th, to turn sud: 
Noreuter, denly to the left, to get in rear of Lodosa, while ge- 
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- neral La-Pefia and Coupigny, marching from Cen- 
, truenigo, should attack Moncey in front. be, 
This great movement was openly talked of at the 
head-quarters of the Spanish generals for several days 
before its execution, and these extraordinary com- 


sigete® manders, who were ignorant of Blake’s disasters, an- 
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nounced. their intention of afterwards marching to- 
wards Vittoria to lighten the pressure on that officer 
if he-should be in difficulty, or if (as his despatches 
of the 5th had assured them) he was successful, then 
to join in a general pursuit. Castaiios, however, 
concealed his real project, which was to move by the 
Concha de Haro towards Burgos. os 
It was found impossible to procure a sufficient 
number of boats to lay a:bridge over the Ebro at 
Alfaro, thus the reinforcements intended for O’Neil 
were forced to make a eircuit by Tudela, and lost 
three or four days; on‘the 14th O’Neil arrived at’ 
Caparosa, after breaking the bridge of Sanguessa ; 
the 15th the reinforcements joined him; the 17th, 
the day appointed for the execution of the plan,.. 
Castaiios received notice of his own dismissal from 
the command, but he persevered in his project. . La- 
Pefia and Coupigny were put in motion to pass the 
bridges of Logrofio and Lodosa, and the fords between 
them, but general O'Neil, instead of executing his 
part, first refused to stir without an order from Joseph 
Palafox, who was at Zaragoza, and then changing 
his ground, complained that he was without bread.’ 
Castafios besought him to move upon the 18th,. 
urging the necessity of the measure, and the danger- 
of delay; but the deputy, Palafox, who had hitherto: 
approved of the project, suddenly quitted the head-: 
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quarters, and went to Caparosa, from whence, in con- ,CHAP. 
cert with O’Neil, he wrote to demand a further rein- —_ 
forcement from the centre, of six thousand infantry yi. 
and some more cavalry, without which, they affirmed 

that it would be dangerous to pass the Aragon river. 
Castaiios preserved his temper, invited the deputy to 

return to the right bank of the Ebro, and opposed 

the demand for more troops on the ground of the 

delay it would cause; but now the captain-general 
Palafox, agreeing with neither side, proposed a new 

plan, and it is difficult to say how long these strange 
disputes would have continued, if an umpire had not 
interposed, whose award was too strongly enforced to 

be disregarded. , 

Castaiios was with the divisions of Coupigny and 
La-Peiia at Calahorra on the 19th, when he received Castator 
information that a French corps was advancing upon hindi 
Logrofio; it was Lasnes, with Lagrange’s and Col- 
bert’s troops, but the Spaniard *concluded jit to: bé 
Ney, for he was ignorant of the changes which had 
taken place since the 8th of the month. - It was like- 
wise reported, that Moncey, whose force he estimated ‘ 
at twelve thousand, when it really was above twenty 
thousand, had concentrated at Lodosa, and, ‘at the 
same time, the bishop of Osma announced that twelve 
thousand men, under Dessolles, were marching from 
the side of Aranda de Duero. On the 2lst, the in+ Castanos’ 
telligence that Dessolles had passed Almazan, and $210" 
that Moncey was in motion, was confirmed; Cas- of Tudela. 
tafios then relinquishing his offensive projects, pre- 
pared to retire, and it was full time; for marshal 
Ney, who left Aranda on the 19th, had passed Al- 
mazan on the 20th, dispersed several small bands of 
insurgents, and entered Soria on the 2lst, so that 
when Castafios determined to fall back on the 2st, 
his flank was already turned, and his retreat upon 
Madrid in the enemy’s power. 
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spook _ His artillery was at Centruenigo, and a large dee 
_¥-__ tachment of his army was with O'Neil at Caparosa; 
104. |. but during the night of the 21st and 22d he retired 
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Castaio to the heights which extend from Tudela by Cas- 

official cante, ‘Novellas, Taranzona, and Monteguda. The 

the Battle advanced guard of Lasnes was in sight of the Spa. 
nish rearguard at Calahorra on the morning of the 
22d; at this moment the only supply of money 
which the central junta had yet transmitted for the 
use of the army arrived at Tudela, and, to complete 
the picture of distracted councils, O’Neil refused to 
fall back upon Caparosa without the orders of the 
captain-general. The latter, however, fortunately 
arrived at Tudela in person, and a conference taking 
place between him and Castafios the same day, they 
agreed. that. the Aragonese army should cross the 
Ebro, and occupy the heights over Tudela, while the 
yest of the.troops, should ‘stretch away in line as far 
as 'Taranzona; but in defiance of all orders, entreaties, 
or reasoning, the obstinate O’Neil remained in an 
olive-wood on the right bank of the river during the. 
night of the 22d, leaving the key of the position open 
to the enemy, 

A council of war was held, but the discussion wag 

Ibid and turbulent, and the opinions were discordant. Palafox 

his Vindi- insisted on the defence of Aragon, as the principal 
or rather the only object to be attended to, and he 
wished the whole army to pass to the left bank of the 
Ebro, and confine its operations to the protection of 
Zaragoza on that side,—a proposal which alone was 
sufficient to demonstrate his total incapacity for mili- 
tary affairs. Castafios reasoned justly against this 
absurdity, but the important moments passed in use- 
less disputation, and the generals came to no con- 
clusion. ; ; 

In the meantime, marshal Lasnes, bringing’ wit 
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him a division of the sixth corps (Maurice Mathieu's), cmap: 
which had just arrived from France, concentrated ——, 
above thirty thousand infantry, four or five thousand yavmbers 
cavalry, and sixty pieces of artillery, at Lodosa on * 

the 22d, and marching by Alfaro, appeared, at eight 
o'clock in the morning of the 23d, in front of the 
Spanish outposts, close to Tudela, just at the moment 

when the Aragonese were passing the bridge and 
ascending their position. From forty to fifty guns 

were distributed along the front of the Spanish army, 

which, numbering. about forty-five thousand fighting 

men, was extended on a range of easy hills from 
Tudela to Taranzona, a distance of more than ten 

miles. . 'T'wo divisions of the army of the centre con~ 

nected the Aragonese with the fourth division, which 
occupied Cascante ; three divisions were in ‘I'aran- 

zona, and there were no intermediate posts between | 

these scattered bodies. ‘lhe weakness attendant on 

such an arrangement being visible to the xenemy at 

the first. glance, Lasnes hastened to make his dispo= 
sitions, and at nine o’clock commenced 


THE BATTLE OF TUDELA, 


” «General Morlot, with one division, attacked the 
heights above the town. Maurice Mathieu, supported - 
by the cavalry of Lefebre Desnouettes, assailed the 
centre, and general Lagrange advanced against Cas-.: 

‘cante; the whole of the artillery followed the co- 
lumns of attack. The Aragonese resisted Morlot 
with vigour, and even pressed him in the plain at the 
foot of the hills, but Maurice Mathieu having gained 
possession of an olive-wood, and a small ridge which 
was connected with the centre of the Spanish posi- 
sition, after some sharp fighting pierced the lme, and 
then Lefebre, breaking through the opening with his 
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poe ka wing into hopeless confusion. The defeated soldiers 
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Novemter, fled towards the bridge of Tudela, pursued by the 
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victorious horsemen, but in the meantime La-Pefia, 
descending from Cascante with the fourth division, 
drove in Lagrange’s advanced guard of cavalry, and 
pressed forward briskly; yet, being met at a charg- 
ing pace by the infantry, was beaten, and fell back to 
Taranzona, where three divisions remained during 
the whole of the action, which, strictly speaking, was 
confined to the heights above Tudela. Palafox was 
not in the battle, and O'Neil, with the right wing 
and the centre, fled to Zaragoza with such speed, that 

ssome of the fugitives are said to have arrived there 

‘the same evening. 

When La-Pefia was driven back upon Taranzona, 

‘the four’ divisions of the left wing commenced an 

’ orderly retreat towards Borja, but some cavalry, de- 
tached by Ney from the side of Soria, coming in 
‘sighty the Spaniards got into confusion, a magazine 
blew up, and in the midst of the disorder cries of 
treason were heard, the ‘columns dissolved in a few 
moments, and the road to Borja was covered with a 
disorganized multitude. This ended the celebrated 
battle of Tudela, in which forty thousand men were 
beaten and dispersed by an effort that,.being in itself 
neither very vigorous nor well sustained, was never- 
theless sufficient for its purpose, and demonstrative 
of the incapacity of Spanish generals, and the want 
of steadiness in Spanish soldiers. 

Several thousand prisoners, thirty pieces of artil- 
lery, and all the ammunition and baggage, fell into 
the’ hands of the French, who rated the killed and 
wounded very high. The total loss may be estimated 
at eight or nine thousand men. . ‘Fifteen thousand 
escaped to Zaragoza ; a detachment of two thousand, 
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“ynder the conde de Cartoajal and general Lilli, left cuar. 
jn the mountains of Nalda, were cut off by the re- —.— 
sult of the action, and two divisions, whose numbers loiter. 
were increased by fugitives from the others, were. 
-rallied at Calatayud on the 25th, but they were half 
starved and mutinous. 
At Calatayud, Castafios received two despatches Castatios’ 
“from the central junta, virtually restoring him to the Avni 
command; for the first empowered him to unite the of tude 
Aragonese army with his own, and the second, in- cation 
forming him -that St. Juan was at the Somosierra, 
required his co-operation with that general to protect 
the capital. ‘The battle of Tudela disposed .of the 
‘first despatch, the second induced Castaiios to march 
by Siguenza upon Madrid. . 
In the meantime, Napoleon, recalling the greatest 
“part of his cavalry from the open country.of Castille, 
left seven or eight thousand men in Burgos,‘and fixed 
his head-quarters at Aranda de Duero @@ the 23d. 
From the difficulty of transmitting despatches through 8. 
‘» country in a state of insurrection, iatelligence of ee 
the victory at Tudela only reached hini on the 26th, ™* 
-and he was exceedingly discontented that Castaiios Eleventh . 
should have escaped the hands of Ney. That marshal "4 
had been instructed to reach Soria by the 21st, to 
remain there until Lasnes should be in front of the 
Spaniards, and then to pass by Agreda, and intercept 
the retreat of the latter; and on the evening of the 
‘Qst, general Jomini and colonel*D’Esmenard, staff- 
officers of the sixth corps, arrived ‘at Soria with an 
- escort of eighty cavalry. ‘That town is situated upon 
‘a rocky height, with a suburb below, and the’-conde 
de Cartoajal, who was retiring from the mountains 
of Nalda, happening to be in the upper part, the 
gmagistrates endeavoured to entrap the French offi- 
cers. - For this purpose, the latter were met at dusk 
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BOOK by the municipnlity, and invited to enter the town 
———- with great appearance of cordiality; but their sus- 
Noes picions were excited, and the plan failed. Cartoajat 

marched during the night, and the next day the sixth 
corps occupied the place. rane 
General Jomini, whose profound knowledge of the 
theory of war enabled him to judge accurately of the 
events which were likely to occur, urged Ney to con- 
tinue his march upon Calatayud, without any rest; 
the marshal, however, either offended with the heat of 
Jomini’s manner, or from some other cause, resolved 
to follow the letter of his instructions, and remained 
at Soria the 23d and 24th, merely sending out some 
_ light cavalry on the side of Medina Celi and Agreda. 
On the 25th he marched to the latter town; the 26th 
«he crossed the field of battle, passing through Cas- 
*cante, and the 27th, he arrived, with one division, at’ 
s. Mallen, a town situated between Tudela und Zaya+ 
jon goza, his advanced guard being at Arlazon on the 
MS.” Xalons- ae 
To the erroneous direction and dilatory nature of 
these movements, Castafios owed the safety of the 
troops, which were reassembled at Calatayud. Ney 
must have been acquainted with the result of the 
battle on the 25th, and it is remarkable that he should 
have continued on the road towards Agretla, when a 
single march by Medina Celi would have brought him 
upon the line of retreat from Calatayud to Siguenza. 
Ky some writers these errors have been attributed 
to Ney’s jealousy of marshal Lasnes; by others it 
has been asserted that the plunder of Soria detained 
him. The falsehood of the latter charge is, however,’ 
evident from the fact, that with the exception of a 
requisition for some shoes and great coats, no contri- 
bution was exacted from Soria, and no pillage took, 
place at all; and with respect to the former accusa 
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‘tion, a better explanation may be found in the pecu-’ cHAP: 
liar disposition of this extraordinary man, who was ——. 
notoriously indolent, and unlearned -in the abstract eo: 
science of war. It was necessary for him to see, in 

order to act; his character seemed to be asleep until. 

some imminent. danger aroused all the marvellous 
energy, and fortitude with which nature had endowed 
him. eee 

The success at Tudela fell short of what Napoleon 

had: a right to expect from his previous dispositions, 

but it sufficed to break the Spanish strength on that 

side, and to lay open Aragon, Navarre, and New 
Castille, as the northern part of Spain had been bet 
fore opened by the victory of Espinosa. From’ the 
frontiers of France to those of Portugal, from the sea’ 

coast to the Tagus, the country was now overs 
-whelmed; Madrid, Zaragoza, and the British army; 
indeed, lifted their heads a little way abovesthe rising: 
waters, but the eye looked in vain for an efficient 
barrier against the flood, which still poured on witlr 
unabated fury. As the divided, weak state of the 
. English troops led the emperor to conclude that sir 

John Moore would instantly retire into Portugal, he 
’ ordered Lasnes to pursue Palafox, to seize the im- 

portant position of Monte Torrero, to summon Zara- 

goza, and to gffer a complete amnesty to all persons 

in the town, without reservation, thus bearing testi- 

mony to the gallantry of the first defence. His own  s. 

attention was fixed on Madrid. That capital was the etalon 
rallying point of all the broken Spanish, and of all ™® - 
his own pursuing divisions, and it was the centre of 
all interests; a commanding height fron whence a 
beneficial stream of political benefits might descend 
to allay, or a driving storm of war pour down to ex- 
tinguish the fire of insurrection. 
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Book Tue French patroles sent towards the Somosierra 
a ascertained, on the 2ist, that above six thousand men 
Noveniver. were entrenching themselves in the gorge of the 

mountains; that a small camp at Sepulveda blocked 
the roads leading upon Segovia, and that general 
Heredia was preparing to secure the passes of the 
_Guadarama. Napoleon having, however, resolved to 
force the Somosierra, and reach the capital before 
Castaiios could arrive there, ordered Ney to pursue 
the army of the centre without intermission, and 
directed the fourth corps to continue its march from 
‘Carrion Wy Palencia, Valladolid, Olmedo, and Segovia. 
The’ moyement of this corps is worthy of the at- 
tention of military men. We shall find it confitsing 
the spies and country people ; overawing the flat 
cduntry of Leon and Castille; protecting the right 
flank of the army; menacing Gullicia and Salamanca ; 
keeping the heads of Moore’s and Baird’s columns 
from advancing, and rendering it dangerous for them 
to attempt a junction ; threatening the line of Hope’s 
march from the Tagus to the Guadarama ; dispersing 
Heredia’s corps, and finally turning the pass of So- 
mosierra, without ever ceasing to belond to the con- 
centric movement of the great army upon Madrid. 

8. The time lost in transmitting the intelligence” of 
phar the victory at Tudela was productive of serious con- 
MS. sequences. The officer despatched with these fresh 

instructions, found Ney and Moncey (Lasnes was 
sick at Tudela), each advanced two days’ march in 
the wrong direction. 

The first, as we have seen, was at Mallen, pre- 
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paring to attack Zaragoza; the second was at CHAP. 
Almunio, near Calatayud, pursuing Castafios. They 1+ 
were consequently obliged to countermarch, and dur- Nevenaber 
ing the time thus lost, the people of Zaragoza, 
recovering from the consternation into which they 
were at first thrown by the appearance of the flying 
troops, made arrangements for a vigorous defence. 
Castatios also escaped to Siguenza, without any fur- 
ther loss than what was inflicted in a slight action 
at Burvieca, where general Maurice Mathieu’ 's division 
came up with his rear-guard. : 
The emperor quitted Aranda on the 28th with the 
guards, the first corps, and the reserve, and marched 
towards Somosierra. Head-quarters were at Bouce- 
quillas on the 29th, and a detachment was sent to 
attack the camp at Sepulveda ; it was beaten, with a 
loss of fifty or sixty men, yet the Spaniards, struck 
with a panic after the action, quitted their post, 
which was very strong, and fled in disorder towards 
Segovia. The 30th, the French advanced guard 
reached thie foot of the Somosierra, where general 
St. Juan, whose force now amounted to ten or twelve 
thousand men, was judiciously posted; sixteen pieces 
of artillery, planted in the neck of the pass, swept the 
troad along the whole ascent, which was exceedingly 
steep and favourable for the defence; the infantry, 
advantageously placed on the right and left, were in 
lines, one above another, and some entrenchments, 
made in the more open parts, strengthened the whole 
position. 
PASSAGE OF THE SOMOSIERRA. 


“At day-break, three French battalions attacked 
St. Juan’s right, three more assailed his left, and as 
many mntched along the causeway in the centre, 
supported by six guns. The French wings, spread- 
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ing over the mountain side, commenced a warm skir- 


iV. 
a mishing fire, which was as warmly returned, while 
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the frowning battery at the top of the causeway was 
held in rudinees to erush the central column, when 
iMhould come within range. At that moment Na- 
poleon rode into the mouth of the pass, and atten- 
tively examined the scene before him; the infantry 
were making uo progress, and a thiek fog mixed with 
smoke hung upon the ascent, when- suldendy; as if by 
inspiration, he ordered the Polish cavalry of his 
guard to charge up the causeway, and seize the Spa- 
nish battery. The first squadron was thrown into 
confusion, by a fire which levelled the foremost ranks ; 
yeneral Krazinski rallied them, and under cover of 
the smoke, and the thick vapours of the morning, led 
the’ regiment, with a fresh impetus, briskly up the 
mountain, sword in hand; as the gallant horsemen 
passed, the Spanish infantry on each side fired, and 
fled from the entrenchinents towards the summit of the 
causeway, so when the Poles, falling in umong the gun- 
ners, took the battery, the whole ary was in flight, 
abandoning arms, ammunition, baggage, and a num- 
her of prisoners. "This surprising exploit, in the glory 
it conferred upon one party, and the disgrace it heaped 
upon the other, ean hardly be paralleled in the annals 
of war. It is indeed almost incredible,seven to those 
who are acquainted with Spanish armieg,.that a posi- 
tion, in itself nearly impregnable, and defended by 
twelve thousand men, should, without any panic, but 
merely from a deliberate sense of danger, be aban- 
doned, at the wild charge of a few squadrons, which 
two companies of good infantry would have effectually 
stopped : yet some of the Spanish regiments so 
shamefully beaten here, had been victorious at Baylen 
a few months before, and general St. Juan’s dispo- 
sitions at Somosierra were far better than Reding’s. 
at the former battle ! 
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This charge of the Poles, viewed as a simple 
military operation, was extravagantly foolish, but 
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taken as the result of Napoleon’s Sagucious estimate November. 


of the real value of Spanish troops, and his prompt 
tude in seizing the advantage offered by the smoke 
and fog that clung to the side of the mountain, it 
was a most felicitous example of intuitive genius. 
The routed troops were pursued towards Buitrago 


by the French cavalry. St. Juan himself broke - 


through the French on the side of Sepulveda, and 
gained the camp of Heredia at Segovia; but the 
cavalry of the fourth corps approached, and the two 
generals crossing the Guadarama, united some of the 
fugitives from Somosierra, on the Madrid side of 
the mountains, and endeavoured to enter that capital. 
The appearance of a French putrole terrified the vile 
cowards that followed them; the multitude once 


more fled to Talavera de la Reyna, and there con- Colonel 
summated their intolerable villany by murdering orelam 


Cori 


their unfortunate general, and fixing his mangled sponence, 


body to a tree; after which, dispersing, they earried 
dishonour and fear into their respective provinces. 
The Somosierra being forced, the imperial army 
eame down from the mountains; the sixth corps 
hastened up from the side of Aleala and Guada- 
laxara; the central junta fled from Aranjuez; and 
the remnant: of the forees under Castaiios, being 
intercepted on the side of Madrid, and pressed hy 
Ney in the rear, turned towards the Tagus. The 
junta, while flying with indecent haste, spread a 
thousand false reports, and with more than ordinary 
pertinacity, endeavouréd to deceive the people and. 
the English general, a task im whieh they were 
strongly aided hy the weak eredulity of Mr. Frere, 
the British’ plenipotentiary, who accompanied them 
in théir flight towards Badajos ; Mr. Stuart, however, 
; 2b2 
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being endowed with greater discretion and firmness, 
remained at Madrid until the enemy had actually 
commenced the investinent of that town. 

The army of the centre, after the combat of Bur- 
vieea, had continued its retreat unmolested hy Ney, 
who never recovered the time Jost by the false move- 
ment upon Mallen; but although the Spaniards 
escaped the sword, their numbers daily diminished ; 
their sufferings increased, and their insubordination 
kept pace with their privations. At Aleazar del 
Rey, Castaiios resigned the command to general 
La-Pefia, and proceeded to Trusillo himself, with 
an escort of thirty infantry and fifteen dragoons, a 
number scarcely sufficient to protect his life from the 
ferocity of the peasants, who were stirred up and pre- 
pared, by the falsehoods of the central junta, and the 
villany of the deserters, to murder him. Meanwhile 
Madrid was in a state of anarchy seldom equalled. 
A Jocal and military junta were formed to conduet 
the defence, the inhabitants took arms, a multitude 
of peasants from the neighbourhood entered the 
place, and the regular forces, commanded hy the 
marquis of Castellar, amounted to six thousand men, 
with a train of sixteen guns: the pavement was 
taken up, the streets were barricadoed, the houses 
were pierced, and the Retiro, a weak irregular work, 
which commanded the city, was occupied in strength, 
Don Thomas Morla and the prince of Castelfranco, 
were the chief men in authority ; the people demanded 
ammunition, aud when they received it, discovered, 
or said, that it was mixed with sand, and as some 
person accused the marquis of Perales, a respectable 
old general, of the deed, a mob rushed to his house, 
murdered him, and dragged his body about the 
streets. Many others of inferior note fell victims 
to this fury, for no man was safe, none dared assume 
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authority to control, none dared give honest advice; cHAP. 
the houses were thrown open, the bells of the con- ees, 


vents and churches rung incessantly, and a band of este 
ferocious armed men traversed the streets in all the 
madness of popular insurrection. Eight days had 
now clapsed since the first preparations for defence 
were made; each day the public effervescence in- 
creased, the dominion of the mob became more deci- 
sive, their violence more uncontrollable, and the uproar 
was extreme, when, on the morning of the 2d of De- 
cember, three heavy divisions of French cavalry sud- 
denly appeared on the high ground to the north-west, 
und like 2 dark cloud overhung the troubled city. At 
twelve o'clock the emperor himself arrived, and the 
duke of Istria, by his command, summoned the town, 
but the officer employed, was upon the point of being 
massacred by the irregulars, when the Spanish sol- 
diers, ashamed of such conduct, rescued him. This Four. 
determination to resist was, however, notwithstanding seat 
the fierceness displayed at the gates, very unpalat- 
able to many of the householders, numbers of whom 
escape! from different quarters ; deserters also came 
over to the French, and Napoleon, while waiting for 
his infantry, examined all the weak points of the city. 
Madrid was for many reasons incapable of defence. 
There were ne bulwarks ; the houses, although strong 
and well built, were not, like many Spanish towns, 
fire proof; there were no outworks, and the heights 
on which the French cavalry were posted, the palace, 
and the Retiro, completely commanded the city ; the 
perfectly open country around would have enabled 
the French cavalry.to discover and cut off all con- 
voys, and no precaution had been taken to provide 
subsistence for the hundred and fifty thousand people 
cantained within the circuit of the place. The de- 
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risk the horrors of a storm, was therefore equally 
silly and barbarous; their own criminal apathy had 
deprived Madrid of the power of procrastinating its 
defence until relieved from without, and there was 
no sort of analogy between the situation of Zaragoza 
and this capital. Napoleon knew it well; he was 
not aman to plunge headlong into the streets of a 
great city, among an armed and excited population ; 
he knew that address in negotiation, a little patience, 
and a judicious employment of artillery, would soon 
reduce the most outrageous to submission, and he 
had no wish to destroy the capital of his brother's 
kingdom. 

In the evening the infantry and artillery arrived, 
and were posted at the most favourable points ; the 
night was clear and bright, the French eump was 
silent and watchful, but the noise of tumult was 
heard from every quarter of the city, as if some 
mighty beast was struggling and howling in the toils, 
At midnight a second summons was sent through 
the medium of a prisoner, and the captuin-general 
Castellar attempted to gain time by an equivocal 
reply, but he failed in his object; the French light 
troops stormed the nearest houses, and one battery 
of thirty guns opened against the Retiro, while ano- 
ther threw shells from the opposite quarter, to dis- 
tract the attention of the inhabitants, This building, 
situated on a rising ground, was connected with ane- 
ther range of buildings erected on the same side of 
the Prado, which is a public walk nearly encircling 
the town, and into which some of the principal streets 
opened, nearly opposite to the above-mentioned range. 
In the morning, a practicable breach was made in 
the Retiro wall, and the difference between military 
eourage and ferocity became apparent. for Villatte’s 
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pursuing its success, seized all the public buildings cHap. 
ones ; 1. 
connected with it, and then erossing the Prado, ley 


gained the barriers erected at the entrance of the p 
streets, and took possession of the immense palace of 
the duke of Medina Celi, which was in itself the 
key to the city on that side. This wigorous com- 
mencement created great terror, and the town was 
summoned for the third time. 

In the afternoon, Morla and another officer came 
out to demand a suspension of arms, necessary, they 
said, to persuade the people to surrender. Being ad- 
mitted, the emperor addressed Morla in terms of great 
severity, reproaching him for his scandalous conduct 
towards Dupont’s army. ‘ Injustice and had faith,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ always recoil upon those who are guilty 
of either’ A saying well applied to that Spaniard, 
and Napoleon himself confirmed its philosophic trath 
in after times. ‘The Spanish uleer destroyed me!” 
was an expression of deep anguish which escaped 
from-him in his own hour of misfortune. 

Morla returned to the town, his story was soon 
told: before six o'clock the next morning Madrid 
must surrender or perish ! Dissensions, however, 
arose; the violent excitement of the populace was 
considerably abated, but the armed peasantry from 
the country, and the poorest inhabitants, still de- 
manded to be led against the enemy, and a con- 
stant fire was kept up from the houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Prado, by which the French general 
Maison was wounded, and general Bruyeres killed. 
Nevertheless the disposition to fight became each 
moment weaker, and finally Morla and Castelfranco 
prepared a capitulation ; the captain-general Castel- 
lar, however, refused to sign it, and as the town was 
ye ga cide. he effected his escape with 
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him sixteen guns. The people then sunk into a 
quiescent state, and ut eight o'clock in the morning 
of the 4th, Madrid surrendered. 

That Morla was a traitor there is no doubt, and 
his personal cowardice was excessive; but Castel- 
franco appears to have been rather weak and igno- 
rant than treacherous, and certainly the surrender of 
Madrid was no proof of his guilt; that event was 
inevitable ; the boasting uproar of the multitude, 
when they are permitted to domineer for a few days, 
is not enthusiasm; the retreat of Castellar with the 
troops of the line during the progress of the nego- 
tiation, was the wisest course to pursue, and proves 
that he acquiesced in the propriety of surrendering. 
That the people neither could: nor would defend the 
city is quite evident, for it is incredible that Morla 
and Castelfrance should have been able to carry 
through a capitulation in so short a period, if the 
generals, the regular troops, the armed peasantry, 
and the inhabitants, had been all, or even a part of 
them, determined to resist. 

‘The emperor, cautious of giving offence to a popu- 
lation so lately and so violently excited, carefully 
provided against any sudden reaction, and preserved 
the strictest discipline: a soldier of the imperial 
guard was shot in one of the squares for having 
a plundered watch in his possession; the infantry 
were placed in barracks and convents, the eavalry 
were kept ready to scour the streets on the first 
alarm, and the Spaniards were all disarmed. Napoleon 
then fixed his own quarters at Chamartin, a country 
house four miles from Madrid, and in a few days 
everything presented the most tranquil appearance ; 
the shops were opened, the public amusements re- 
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easily calmed, self-interest and sensual indulgence CHAP. 
unfit them for noble and sustained efforts; they can ses 
be violent, ferocious, cruel, but are seldom constant Fei: 
and firm. 

During the operations against Madrid, La-Pefia, 
after escaping from the sixth corps, arrived at Gua- 
dalaxara with about five thousand men. On the 2d, 
the dukes of Infantado and Albuquerque leaving the 
city, joined him, and on the 4th, Venegas came up 
with two thousand men. While these generals 
were hesitating what course to pursue, Napoleon, ap- . 
prized of their vicinity, directed Bessieres with six- 
teen squadrons upon Guadalaxara, supporting him by 
Ruflin’s division of the first corps, and at the approach 
of this cavalry, the main body retired through the hills 
by Sanctorcaz towards Aranjuez, and the artillery 
crossed the Tagus at Sacedon ; Rullin's division im- 
mediately changed its direction, and cut the Spaniards 
off from Ia Mancha by the line of Ocaiia. Mean- 
while a mutiny among the Spanish troops forced La- 
Pejia to resign, and the duke of Infantado being 
chosen in his place, the Tagus was crossed at several 
points, and after some slight actions with the advanced. 
cavulry of the French, this miserable body of men 
finally saved themselves at Cuenea, where many 
deserters and fugitives, and the brigades of Cartoajal 
and Lilli, which had escaped the different Freneh 
columns, also arrived, and the duke proceeded to 
organize another army. 

On the French side, the fourth corps reached Se- 
govia, passed the Guadarama, dispersed some armed. 
peasants assembled at the Escurial, and then marched 
toward Almaraz, to attack general Galluzzo, who, 
having assembled five or six thousand men to defend 
the loft bank of the Tagus, had, with the usual skill 
of a Spanish general, occupied a line of forty miles. 
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nook The first French corps entered La Mancha at the 
ee NS same time, and Toledo immediately shut its gates ; 
peret.., but, although the junta of that town publicly pro- 
sir John claimed their resolution to bury themselves under 
pile the ruins of the city, at the approach of a French 
division, they betrayed the most contemptible cowar- 
dice. Thus, six weeks had sufficed to dissipate the 
Spanish armies; the glittering bubble was bursted, 
and a terrible reality remained. From St. Sebastian 
to the Asturias, from the Asturias to Talavera de la 
Reyna, from Talavera to the gates of the noble city 
of Zaragoza, all was submission, and beyond that 
boundary, all was apathy or dread. ‘Ten thousand 
‘French soldiers could safely, as regarded the Spa- 
niards, have marched from one extremity of the 
Peninsula to the other. 

After the fall of Madrid, king Joseph remained at 
Burgos, issuing proclamations, and carrying on a sort 
of underplot, through the medium of his native 
ministers; the views of the latter naturally turned 
towards the Spanish interests as distinet from the 
French, and a source of infinite mischief to Joseph's 
cause was thus opened ; for that monarch, anxious to 
please and conciliate his subjects, ceased to be a 
Frenchman without becoming a Spaniard. At this 
time, however, Napoleon assumed and exercised all 
the rights of conquest, and it is evident, from the 
tenor of his speeches, proclamations, and decrees, that 
some ulterior project, in which the King’s personal 
interests were not concerned, was contemplated by 
him. It appeared as if he wished the nation, in 
imitation of the old king, te offer the crown to himself 
a second tine, that he might obtain a plausible exeuse 
for adopting a new line of policy by which to attract 
the people, or at least to soften their pride, which 

was now the main obstacle to his success. 
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An assemblage of the nobles, the clergy, the cHAP. 
corporations, and the tribunals of Madrid, waited 


upon him at Chamartin, and presented an address, aan 


8. 
ember. 


in which they expressed their desire to have Joseph Moniteur. 


among them again. The emperor's reply was an 
exposition of the principles upon which Spain was 
to he governed, and offers a fine field for reflection 
upon the violence of those passions which induce 
men to resist positive good, and eagerly seek for 
danger, misery, and death, rather than resign their 
prejudices. 

“I accept,’ said he ‘ the sentiments of the town of 
Madrid. I regret the misfortunes that have befallen 
it, and I hold it as a particular good fortune that I 
am enabled, under the circumstances of the moment, 
to spare that city, and to save it from yet greater 
misfortunes. 

«I have hastened to take measures fit to tranquillize 
all classes of citizens, knowing well that to all people, 
and to all men, uncertainty is intolerable. ~ 

«I have preserved the religious orders, but I have 
restrained the number of monks; no sane person 
can doubt that they are too numerous. ‘Those who 
are truly called to this vocation by the grace of God 
will remain in their convents; those who have lightly 
or from worldly motives adopted it, will have their 
existence secured among the secular ecclesiastics, 
from the surplus of the convents. I have provided 
for the wants of the most interesting and useful of 
the clergy, the parish priests. 

©I have abolished that tribunal against which 
Europe and the age alike exclaimed. Priests ought 

‘to guide consciences, but they should not exercise 
any exterior or corporal jurisdiction over men. 

«I have taken the satisfaction which was due to 
inyself and to my nation, and the part of vengeance 
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is ‘completed. Ten* of the principal criminals bend 
their heads before her; but for all others there is 
absolute and entire pardon. 

‘I have suppressed the rights usurped by the 
nobles during civil wars, when the kings have been 
too often obliged to abandon their own rights to pur- 
chase tranquillity and the repose of their people. 

“I have suppressed the feudal rights, and every 
person can now establish inns, mills, ovens, weirs, 
and fisheries, and give free play to their industry ; 
only observing the laws and customs of the place. 
The self-love, the riches, and the prosperity of a 
sinall number of men, was more hurtful to your 
agriculture than the heats of the dog-days. 

« As there is but one God, there should be in one 
estate but one justice; wherefore all the particular 
jurisdictions having been usurped, and being contrary 
to the national rights, I have destroyed them. I have 
also made known to all persons that which each can 
have to fear, and that which they may hope for. 

«The English armies I will drive from the Penin- 
sula. Zaragoza, Valencia, Seville, shall be reduced 
either by persuasion or by the force of arms. 

* There is no obstacle capable of retarding for any 
length of time the execution of my will. But that 
which is above my power, is to constitute the Spa- 
niards a nation, under the orders of the king, if they 
continue to be imbued with the principle of division, 
and of hatred towards France, such as the English 
partizans and the enemies of the continent have in- 
stilled into them. I cannot establish a nation, a 
king, and Spanish independence, if that king is not 
sure of the affection and fidelity of his subjects. 

* Dukes of Infantado, of Hijar, Medini Celi, and Ossuna; marquis 
Santa Cruz; counts Fernan, Mifiez, and Altamira; prince of Castello 


Franco, Pedro Cevallos, and the bishop of St, Ander, were proscribed, body 
and goods, as traitors to France and Spain. 
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‘The Bourbons can never again -reign in Europe.’ CHAP. 
The divisions in the royal family were concerted bya 
the English; it was not either king Charles. or his pen. 
favorite, but the duke of Infantado, the instrument 
of England, that was upon the pojnt of overturning 
the throne. The papers recently found in his house 
prove this; it was the preponderance of England that 
they wished to establish in Spain. Insensate project ! 
which would have produced a land war without end, 
and caused torrents of blood to be shed. 

‘No power influenced by England can exist upon 
the continent; if any desire it, their desire is folly, 
and sooner or later will ruin them; I shall be obliged 
to govern Spain, and it will be easy for me to do it 
by establishing a viceroy in each province. Ilow- 
ever, I will not refuse to concede my rights of con- 
quest to the king, and to establish him in Madrid, 
when the thirty thousund citizens assemble in the 
churches, and on the holy sacrament take an oath, 
not with the mouth alone, but. with the heart, and 
withgut any jesuitical restriction, “ to be true to the 
king? to love and to support him.” Let the priests 
from the pulpit and in the confessional, the tradesmen 
in their correspondence and their discourses, inculcate 
these sentiments in the people; then I will relinquish 
my rights of conquest, then I will place the king 
upon the throne, and I will take a pleasure in showing 
myself the faithful friend of the Spaniards. 

‘The present generation may differ in opinions ; 
too many passions have been excited; but your de- 
scendants will bless me as the regenerator of the 
nation: they will mark my sojourn among you as 
memorable days, and from those days they will date 
the prosperity of Spain. These are my sentiments, 
go, consult your fellow citizens, choose your part 
but do it frankly, and exhibit only true colours.’ 
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“The: dispositions-now made by Napoleon indicated 


A avast plan of operations. It. would appear that he 


+ 1808. 


Dicembed: intended to iivadg Galicia, Andalusia, and Valencia, 
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by his lieuterapts, and to carry his arms to Lisbon 
in person.’ Upon.the 20th December the sixth corps, 
the guards, and the reserve, were assembled under. 
his own immediate control. The first corps was 
stationed at Toledo, but the light cavalry attached to 
it scoured the roads leading to Andalusia, up to the 
foot of the Sierra Morena. The fourth corps was at 
Talavera, on the march towards the frontier of Por- 
tugal.. The second corps was on the Carrion river, 
preparing to advance against Galicia. The eighth 
corps was broken up ; the divisions composing it were 
ordered to join the second, and Junot, who commanded’ 
it, repaired to the third corps, to supply the place of 
marshal Moncey, who was called to Madrid for a 
particular service,—doubtless an expedition against 
Valencia. The filth corps, which had arrived at 
Vittoria, was directed to reinforce the third, then 
employed against Zaragoza. The seventh was always 
in Catalonia. 

Vast as this plan of campaign appears, it was not 
beyond the emperor's means; for, without taking into 
consideration his own genius, activity, and vigour, 
there was on his muster-rolls, above three hundred and 
thirty thousand men, and above sixty thousand horses; 
two hundred pieces of field artillery followed the corps 
to battle, and as many more remained in reserve. 
Of this monstrous army, two hundred and fifty-five 
thousand men, and fifty thousand horses, were actually 
under arms, with their different regiments, while thirty- 
two thousand were detached or in garrisons, preserving 
tranquillity in the rear, and guarding the communi- 
cations of the active force. The remainder were in 
hospital, and so slight had been the resistance of the 
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Spanish armies, that only ninete 
were to be deducted from this: 1 
whole host two hundred and thi d 
native Frenchmen, the‘residue were; Péles; Germans, 
eo Italians, Of the disposable Soope; thirty-five 

ousand men and. five thousand horses’ were appro- 
priated to Catalonia, and about the same number to 
the siege of Zaragoza, bove one hundred and 
eighty thousand men, and forty thousand horses, were * 
therefore available for any enterprise, without taking 
..a single man.from the service of the lines of commu- 
nication. 

What was there to oppose this fearful arvay:t 
What consistency or vigour in the councils? What 
numbers? What discipline and spirit in the armies 
of Spain? What enthusiasm among the people ? 
What was the disposition, the means, what the 
activity of the allies of that country? The answers 
to these questions demonstrate that the fate of the 
Peninsula. hung at this moment upon a thread, and 
that tle deliverance of that country was due to other 
causes than the courage, the patriotism, or the con- 
stancy of the Spaniards. 

First, with regard to their armies. The duke of 
Infantado resided among, rather than commanded, a 
few thousand wretched fugitives at Cuenca, destitute, 
mutinous, and cowed in spirit. At Valencia there tprantado's 
was no army, for that which belonged to the province | Sei 
was shut up in Zaragoza, and dissentions had arisen of Moore's 
between Palafox and the local junta in consequence. ae 

The passes of the Sierra Morena were occupied by stuart’s 
five thousand raw levies, hastily made by the junta of 3°4Frere’s 
Seville, after the defeat of St. Juan. «Galluzzo, who 
had undertaken to defend the Tagus, with six thou- 
sand timid and ill-armed soldiers, was at this time in 
flight, having been suddenly attacked and defeated at 
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*zook (Almarez by a detachment of the fourth corps. *‘Ro- 

<2" gnana was near Leon, at the head of eighteen or twenty 

Deoember thousand runaways, collected by him after the dis- 

‘Sir John -persion’ at Reynosa; but of this number only five 

pay thousand were armed, and none were subordinate, ‘or 

capable of being disciplined, for when checked for 

misconduct, the : marquis complained that they de- 

serted. In Gallicia there, was no army; in the Astu- 

Appendtr, tias the local government were so corrupt, so faithless, 
10. 13, § 5. 

and so oppressive, that the spirits of the people was 
crushed, and patriotism reduced toa name. The mem-;: 
bers of the central junta at first thought of going to 

Stuart, Badajos, but, being terrified, fled to Seville, and their 
inactivity was more’ conspicuous in this season of 
paversity than before, contrasting stran gely with the 
“pompous and inflated language of their public papers: 
tall their promises were fallacious, their incapacity 
glaring, their exertions ridiculous and abortive; and 
the junta of Seville, still actuated by their own am- 
hitious views, had now openly reassumed all their 
former authority. 

In short, the strength and spirit of Spain was 
broken, the enthusiasm was null, except in a few 
places, and the emperor was, with respect to the Spa- 
niards, perfectly master of his operations. He was in 
the centre of the country; he held the capital; the 
fortresses; the command of the great lines of com- 
munication between the provinces; and on the wide 
military horizon, no dark cloud intercepted his view, 
save the heroic city of Zaragoza on the one side, and 
a feeble British army on the other. Sooner or later, 
he observed, ‘and with truth, that the former must 
fall; it was an affair of artillery calculation. The 
latter he naturally supposed to be in full retreat for 
Portugal, but as the fourth corps was nearer to Lis- 
bon than the British general, a hurried retreat alone’ 
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could bring the Jatter in time to that capital, and cHap, 
consequently no preparations for defence could be ws!a. 
made sufficient to arrest the sixty thousand French- ee 
men which the emperor could carry there at the same 
moment. The subjugation of Spain appeared inevi- 

table, when the genius and vigour of one man frus- 

trated Napoleon’s plans at the very moment of execu- 

tion, and the Austrian war breaking out at the instant, 

drew the master-gpirit- from the. scene of contention. 
England then put forth all her'vast resources, and 

they bemg fortunately. wielded by a general equal 

to the task of delivering the Peninsula, it was deli- 

vered. But through what changes’ of fortune, by 

what unexpected helps, by what unlooked-for and 
extraordinary events, under what difficulties, by 

whose perseverence, and in despite of whose errors, 

let posterity judge, for in that judgment only will 
impartiality and justice be found. 
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CHAPTER III. 


White at Madrid, Napoleon heard that sir John 
Moore, having relinquished his communication with 
Lisbon, was menacing the French line of ope- 
rations on the side of Burgos. “This intelligence 
obliged him to suspend all his designs against the 
south of Spain and Portugal, and to fix his whole 
attention upon 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The reasons which induced the English general to 
divide his army, and to send general Hope with one 
column by the Tazus, while the other marched under 
his own persoval command, by Almeida and Ciudad 
Rodrigo, have been already related ; as likewf&e the 
arrangements which brought sir David Baird to 
Corufia, without haying permission to land his troops, 
and without money to equip them, when they were 
at last suffered to disembark. 

The 8th of November, sir John Moore being at 
Almeida, on the frontier of Portugal, his artillery was 
at Truxillo, in Spanish Estremadura, and sir David 
Baird’s division was at Corufia. 

General Blake, pursued by fifty thousand enemies, 





was that day flying from Nuva to Espinosa ; and 
Castaiios and Palafox were quarrelling at Tudela. 

The conde de Belvedere was at Burgos, with thir- 
feen thousand had troons. 
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Napoleon was at Vittoria with a hundred and ahae. 

seventy thousand good troops. a 
At this time the letters of lord William Bentinck Seer 

and colonel Graham, exposing all the imprudence of 

the Spanish generals, being received, created un- 

easiness in the mind of sir John Moore ; he already 

foresaw that his junction with the other divisions 

of his army might be impeded by the result of an 

action, which the Spayiards appeared to be courting, 

contrary to all soynd policy; but as no misfortune 

had yet befallen them, he continued his march, hoping 

‘that all the bad which might happen, would not’ 

happen,’ 

The 11th he crossed the frontier of Spain, and a John 
marched to Ciudad Rodrigo; on that day Blake was Jauraal; 
completely discomfited at Espinosa, and the Estre- 
maduran army, beaten the day before at Gamonal, 
was utterly ruined and dispersed. 

The 13th the head of the British columns entered. 
Salamanca, at the moment when Blake’s fugitive 
force yas finally disorganized at Reynosa, leaving the 
first, Sécond, and fourth French corps, amounting to 
near seventy thousand men, free to act against any 
quarter, 

Sir Joln Moore participated at first in the uni- 
versal Lelief, that the nation was enthusiastie, and 
fixed in a determination to dispute every step with 
the invaders ; after he had detected the exaggera- 
tions of the military agents, and perceived the want 
of capacity in the Spanish generals and rulers, he 
still trusted that the spirit of the people would com- Appendiz, 
pensate for their deficiency of skill, and his mind was No. 14. 
bent upon succouring them with all his power ; what 
then was his surprise to find, that the defeat of the 
conde de Belvedere, an event which laid Castille open 
to the incursions of the enemy, which uncovered the 
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Book march of the British, and compromised their safety, 


Iv. 


—_1¥-_ had created no sensation among the people; that the 


1808, 


November, 2Uthorities had spread no alarm, taken no precau- 


tions, delivered out no arms, although many thou- 
sands were stored in the principal towns, and neither 
encouraged the inhabitants by proclamations, nor en- 
rolled any of them for defence! IIe himself was not 
informed of this important occurrence until a week 
after it happened, and then gnly through a single 
official channel. Valladolid, where the enemy’s 
cavalry were, was but three marches from Salamanca, 
‘and as not more than four thousand of Moore’s in- 
fantry had come up to the latter town, it was evi- 
dent that if the French advanced in force, the British 
must fall back towards Ciudad Rodrigo. Neverthe- 
less the general, assembling the local authorities, 
explained the nature of his position, endeavoured to 
excite their ardour, and, notwithst&nding the apa- 
thetic state of the public mind, resolved not to retire 
unless forced back by superior numbers; he even 
hastened the arrival of his rear divisions, yet sent 
orders to both Hope and Baird to concentrate their 
troops, and be prepared for a retreat. His exhorta- 
tions produced no effect either upon the junta or the 
people ; the former were stupified and timid, and 
the latter, although declaring their hatred of the 
invaders, would not stir in defence; the first feeling 
of indignation against the French was exhausted, and 
there was nothing to supply its place. The fugitives 
from the armies passed daily without shame, and un- 
reproached by their countrymen. In this state the 
English general remained until the 18th, his army 
was closing up, and the French cavalry withdrew 
from Valladolid to Palencia, when the news of 
Blake’s defeat reached Salamanca, not by rumour, or 
by any direct communication from the Montaiia St. 
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Ander, but through Mr. Stuart, eight days subsequent cHap. 
to the date of the action; the central junta did not at: 
even inform the minister plenipotentiary until thirty ,1%.,,. 
hours after having received official intelligence of it Pindsere's 
themselves, the Junta, 

‘The want of transport and supplies had obliged the 
British to march in small and successive divisions, 
it was therefore, the 23d of November before the 
centre, consisting of twelve thousand infantry, and a 
battery of six guns, was concentrated at Salamanca. 
On that day, Castatios and Palafox being defeated at 
Tudela, and their armies scattered without a chance 
of rallying again in the field, the third and sixth 
French corps became disposable. ‘The emperor also, 
‘victorious on both flanks, and with a fresh base of 
operations fixed at Burgos, was free to move, with 
the guards and the reserve, either against Madrid or 
in the direction of Salamanca, and detachments of 
his army were already in possession of Valladolid ; 
the very town which, a few days before, the Spanish sir Jonn 
government had indicated for the base of sir John Papen 
Moore’s operations, and the formation of his maga- 
zines. 

The 26th the head of sir David Baird’s column 
was in Astorga, but the rear extended beyond Lugo, 
while the head of Hope’s division was at the Escurial, 
and the rear at Talavera, But the second French 
corps was on the Deba,’ threatening Leon and the 
Asturias; the cavalry covered the plains ; the fourth 
corps was descending by Carrion and Valladolid, to 
seize the pass of the Guadarama, and the emperor 
hinself was preparing to force the Somosierra. 

From this summary of contempétary events, it is evi- 
dent, that, notwithstanding sir John Moore had organ- 
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too late in the field. The campaign was decided 
against the Spaniards before the British had, strictly 
speaking, entered Spain as an army, and it is cer- 
tdin, that if, instead of being at Salamanea, Escurial, 
and Astorga, on the 23d, the troops had been united 
at Burgos on the 8th, such was the weakness of the 
Spanish forces, the strength of the enemy, and such 
the skill with which Napoleon directed his move- - 
ments, that a difficult and precarious retreat was the 
utmost favour that could be expected from Fortune 
by the English. 

The situation in which sir John Moore found 
himself on his arrival at Salamanca, gave rise to 
serious reflections. He had been sent forward with- 
out a plan of operations, or any data upon which to 
found one. By his instructions he was merely 
directed to open communication with the Spanish 
authorities, for the purpose of ‘ framing the plan of 
campaign, but general Castatios, with whom he was 
desired to correspond, was superseded immediately 
afterwards, and the marquis, of Romana, his successor, 
was engaged in rallying the remains of Blake’s force 
in the Asturias, at a distance of two hundred miles 
from the only army with which any plan of co-ope- 
ration could be formed, and of whose proceedings he 
also was ignorant. No channel of intelligence had 
been pointed out to Moore, and as yet a stranger in 
the country, and without money, he could not esta- 
blish any certain on@ for himself. It was the will 
of the people: of England, and the orders of the 
government, that he should push forward to the 
assistance of the Spaniards, and he had done so, 
without magazines, and without money to form them; 
trusting to the official assurance of the minister, that 
above a hundred thousand Spanish soldiers covered. 
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prepared for any exertion to secure their own deliver- CHAP. 
ance: but he found them so supine and unprepared, eS 
that the French cavalry, in parties as weak as twelve Noes 
men, traversed the country, and raised contributions, 
without difficulty or opposition. ‘This was the state 
of Castille. 

The letters of Mr. Stuart and lord William Ben- Appendix, 
‘ : ‘ No. 13, § 5 
tinck amply exposed the ineapacity, selfishness, and and 6 
apathy of the supreme government at Aranjuez. 

The correspondence of colonel Graham painted in 
the strongest colours the confusion of affairs on the 
Ebro, the jealousy, the discord of the generals, the Ibia 
worse than childish folly of the deputy Palafox and 
his creatures. 

Sir David Baird's experience proved, that in Gal- 
licia the people were as inert as in Castille and Leon, 
and the authorities more absurd and more interested. 
General Hope expressed a like opinion as to the in- mia. 
eptitude of the central junta; and even the military 
agents, hitherto so sanguine, had lowered their tone 
of exultation in a remarkable manner. 

The enormous force of the enemy was unknown 
to sir John Moore, but he knew that it could not 
be less than eighty thousand fighting men, apd that 
thirty thousand more were momentarily expected, 
and might have arrived; he knew that Blake and 
the conde de Belvedere were totally defeated, and 
that Castaiios must inevitably be so if he hesitate 
to retreat. . : 

The only conclusion to be drawn fram these facts 
was, that the Spaniards were unable, or unwilling, to 
resist the enemy, and that the British would have to 
support the contest alone, unless they could form a 
junction with Castafios, before the latter was entirely 
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the parcelled divisions of the English army. From 
Astorga to Salamanca was five marches; from Sala- 
manca to the Escurial was six marches; but it would 
Wave required five days to close up the rear upon 
Salamanca, six days to enable Hope to concentrate at 
the Escurial, and sixteen to enable Baird to assemble 
at Astorga. Under twenty days it would have been 
impossible for the English army to unite and act in 
a body; and to have advanced in their divided state 
would have been equally contrary to military principle 
and to common sense. 

A retreat, although it was prescribed by the rules 
of scientific war, and in unison with the instructions 
of the government, which forbad the general to com- 
mit his troops in any serious affair before the whole 
were united, would have been, while the Spanish 
army of the centre still held the field, ungenerous : 
the idea was repugnant to the bold and daring spirit 
of Moore. Rather than resort to such a remedy for 
the false position his government had placed him in, 
he contemplated a hardy and dangerous enterprise, 
such as none but great minds are capable of. He 
proposed, if he could draw the extended wings of his 
army together in good time, to abandon all communi- 
eation with Portugal, and throwing himself into the 
heart of Spain, to rally Castafios’s army, if it yet 
existed, upon his own, to defend the southern pro- 
vinees, and trust to 1 fect which such an appeal 
to the patriotism andgcourage of the Spaniards would 
produce. Bug he considered that the question was 
not purely military; the Spanish cause was not one 
which could be decided by the marches of a few 
auxiliary troops; its fate rested on the vigour of the 
rulers, the concert of the generals, the unity of the 
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sir John Moore it appeared doubtful that such aspirit, CHAP. 
or the means of creating it, existed, and-more doubt- eae 
ful that there was capacity in the government to excite eee: 
or to direct it when aroused. No men of talent had 

yet appeared, and good-will was in itself nothing if 
improperly treated. 

With the English plenipotentiary, who had just 
superseded Mr. Stuart near the central juntra, the 
general had been directed by the ministers to com- 
mnunicate upon all important points, and to receive 
with deference his opinion and advice ; the present 
was an occasion to which those instructions were pe- 
culiarly applicable. Mr. Frere had come fresh from 
the English government, he was acquainted with its 
views, he was in the most suitable position to ascer- 
tain what degree of elasticity the Spanish cause really 
possessed; and the decision of the question belonged 
as much to him as to the general, because it involved 
the whole policy of the English cabinet with respect 
to Spain. As a simple operation of war, the proposed 
movement was rash; all the military and many poli- 
tical reasons called for a retreat upon Portugal, which 
would take the army back upon its own resources, 
ensure its concentration, increase its strength, protect 
British interests, and leave it free either to return to 
Spain, if a favourable opportunity should occur, or to 
pass by sea to Andalusia, and commence the cam- 
paign in the south. 7 Os 

Such were the reflections,that induced sir John 
Moore to solicit Mr. Frere’s opinion upon the general 
policy of the proposed operation, ‘put in so doing 
he never had the. least intention of consulting him 
upon the mode of executing the military part, of 


which he conceived himself to be the best judge. 
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him, to push the troops on to Salamanca as fast as 
they should arrive at Astorga, and sir David was 
proceeding to do so, when Blake advised him that a 
cansiderable French force was collecting at Rio Seco 
and Ampudia, with a view of interrupting the march. 
This arrested the movement, and Baird was even 
preparing to fall back, when he was stopped by sir 
John Moore, whose information led him to believe 
that Blake’s report was false. Valuable time was thus 
lost, but it was the march of the fourth corps then 
traversing the line from Carrion to the Guadarama, 
that gave rise to this contradictory intelligence ; 
for the many various changes in the French posi- 
tions, and the continual circulation of their light 


_ cavalry through the plains, bewildered the spies and 
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the peasants. The force of the enemy on different 
points also confused the higher agents, who, believing 
the greatest amount of the invading army to be from a 
a hundred to a hundred and twenty thousand men, 
could never reconcile the reports with this standard, 
and therefore concluded that Napoleon exaggerated 
his real numbers to create terror. 

Sir John Moore wrote to Mr. Frere on the 27th 
of November. Baird was to march by Benevente 
on the Ist, Hope by Yordesillas, und the troops at 
Salamanca by Zamora and Toro; and all the ar- 
rangements for the execution of the project were 
complete, when, in the night of the 28th, a despatch 
from Mr. Stuart made known the disaster at ‘Tudela. 
This changed the aspect of affairs; the question 
proposed to Mr. Frere was no longer doubtful; the 
projected movement had been founded upon the 
chance of rallying the Spanish armies behind the 
Tagus ; a hazardous and daring experiment when 
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broken, to have persisted in it would have heen in- ¢ 
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sanity: the French could be over the Tagus before ——= 
the British, and there were no Spanish armies to Pein 


rally. The defeat at Tudela took place the 23d of 
November; Baird’s brigades could not be united at 
Astorga before the 4th of December, and to concen- 
trate the whole of the army at Salamanca, required a 
flank march of several days over an open plain, an 
operation not to be thought of, within a few marches 
of a skilful enemy, who possessed such an over- 
whelming force of artillery and cavalry. As long as 
Castafios and Palafox kept the field there was reason 
to believe that the French stationed at Burgos would 
not make any serious attempt on the side of Astorga, 
but that check being now removed, an unmilitary 
flank march would naturally draw their attention, 
and bring them down upon the parcelled divisions of 
the English troops. The object of succouring the 
Spaniards called for great, but not for useless sacri- 
fices. The English general was prepared to confront 
any danger and to execute any enterprise which held 
out a chance of utility, but he also remembered that 
the best blood of England was committed to his 
charge, that not an English army, but the very heart, 
the pith of the military power of his country was in 
his keeping, it was entrusted to his prudence, and his 
patriotism spurned the idea of seeking personal re- 
nown by betraying that sacred trust. 

The political reasons in favour of marching towards 
Madrid, scarcely balanced the military objections be- 
fore the battle of Tudela; but after that event, the 
latter acquiring double force, left no room for hesita- 
tion in the mind of any man capable of reasoning at 
all, and sir John Moore resolved to fall back into 
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Lisbon, but wishing, if possible, to unite with Hope 
before the retrograde movement commenced, he di- 
rected Baird to show a bold front for a few days 
in order to attract the enemy’s attention. The 
negligence, the false intelligence, the frauds, the 
opposition approaching to hostility, experienced hy 
sir David Baird during his march from Corutia, had 
so reduced that general’s hopes, that he prepared to 
retreat without reluctance. He was in direct com- 
munication with Romana, but the intercourse between 
them had rather confirmed than weakened the im- 
pression on sir David’s mind, that it was impossible 
to depend upon the promises, the information, or the 
judgment of any Spanish general. 

In the meantime, Napoleon forced the Somosierra, 
and summoned Madrid. The supreme junta fled 
towards Badajos. St. Juan was murdered at Tala- 
vera. The remnant of Castanos’s army was driven 
towards the Tagus; and as the fourth corps ap- 
proached Segovia, sir John Hope’s situation became 
very critical. His column, consisting of three thou- 
sand infantry, nine hundred cavalry, the artillery, and 
the great pare of ammunition had been obliged, from 
the want of money and supplies, to move in six 
divisions, each being a day’s march behind the other. 
At Almaraz, he endeavoured to discover a Way across 
the mountains to Ciudad Rodrigo, and a road did 
exist, but the peasants and muleteers declared it to 
be impracticable for carriages, and consequently unfit 
for the convoy. The truth of their assertions was 
much doubted, but sir John was daily losing horses 
from the glanders, and, with a number but just suf- 
ficient to drag his guns and convoy along a good 
road, he feared to explore a difficult passage over the 
Sjerras. 
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don Thomas Morla, then secretary at war, anxious to CHAP. 
have the troops more minutely divided, proposed that —yo~ 
the regiments should march through Madrid in ten November. 
divisions on as many successive days, the first to Tard We 
reach the capital on the 22d of November, which Letters. 
would exactly have brought the convoy into the jaws 

of the French army. Hope immediately repaired in 

person to Madrid, held a conference with Morla, and 
quickly satisfied himself that everything was in con- Appendis, 
fusion, and that the Spanish government had neither Nails 8% 
arranged a general plan, nor was capable of conduct~ 

ing one; convinced of this unfortunate truth, he 

paid no attention to Morla’s proposition, but carried 

his troops at once to the Escurial by the road of 
Naval Carnero. At the Escurial he halted to close 

up the rear, and to obtain bullocks to assist in 
dragging the parc over the Guadarama, but the 

28th, he crossed the mountain, and entered the open 

ffat country. The 28th and 29th the infantry and 

guns were at Villa Castin and St. Antonia, the 

pare being at Espinar, and the cavalry advanced 

on the road to Arevalo, General Heredia was 

still at Segovia, but the duke of Dantzic was at 
Valladolid and Placentia, and his patroles were heard 

of at Coca, only a few miles from Arevalo. In the 

course of the day a despatch from Mr. Stuart un- 
nounced the catastrophe at Tudela, and the disper- 

sion of the camp at Sepulveda, and at the same time 

the outposts of cavalry in the front reported that 

four hundred French horse wete at Olmedo, only 
twelve miles from Arevalo, and that four thousand 

others were in the neighbourhood ; the scouts at St. Generat 
Garcia, on the right, alee tracked the French again at Reani: 
Afiaya,near Segovia. The general’s situation was now ™* 
truly embarr assing. Tfhe fell back to the Guadarama, 
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BOOK or artillery. If he advanced, it must be by a flank - 
—_ march of three days, with a heavy cohvoy, over a flat 
Nooo’ country, and within a few hours’ march of a very 


superior cavalry. If he delayed where he was, even 
for a few hours, the French on the side of Segovia 
might get between him and the pass of Guadarama, 
and then, attacked in front, flank, and rear, he would 
he reduced to the shameful necessity of abandoning 
his convoy and guns to save his men in the moun- 
tains of Avila. A man of less intrepidity and calm- 
ness would have been ruined; but Hope, as enter- 


prising as he was prudent, without any hesitation 
8 


ordered the cavalry to throw out parties cautiously 
towards the French, and to maintain a confident 
frout if the latter approached; then moving the in- 
fantry and guns from Villacastin, and the convoy from 
Espinosa, ‘by cross roads, to Avila, he continued his 
march day and night until they reached Peneranda, 
the cavalry covering this movement closed graduall} 
to the left, and finally occupied Fontiveros on the 2d 
of December. 

The infantry and the draught animals were greatly 
fatigued, but the danger was not over; the patroles 
reported, that the enemy, to the number of ten thou- 
sand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and forty guns, 
were still in Olmedo; this was the eternal fourth 
corps, which thus traversing the country, continually 
crossed the heads of the English columns, and seemed 
to multiply the forces of the French at all points. 
Hope now drew Ids infantry and cavalry up in 
position, but obliged the artillery and the convoy to 
jvoceed without rest to Alba de 'Tormes, where a 
detachment from Salamanca met them, and covered 
their march to that town. This vigorous and skilful 
oneratiiny bone tied daneliuinon - SIA Hhotels -mestictecadl 
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posts to Medina del Campo, Madrigal, and Torecilla, 
while the fourth” corps unwittingly pursued its march © 
to the Guadarama. 

Sir John Moore’s resolution to retreat upon Por- 
tugal created a great sensation at Madrid and at 
Aranjuez. The junta feared, and with reason, that 
such « palpable proof of the state to which their 
negligence und incapacity had reduced the country 
would endanger their authority and perhaps their 
lives; and although they were on the point of flying 
to Badajos themselves, they were anxious that others 
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should rush headlong into danger. Morla, and those’ 


who, like him, were prepared to abandon the cause 
of their country, felt mortified at losing an opportu- 
nity of commemorating their defection by a signal 
act of perfidy. The English plenipotentiary was 
surprised and indignant that a general of experience 
and reputation should think ibe himself, and. decide 
uffon a military operation without a reference to his 
opinion. 

Mr. Frere, although a person of some scholastic 
attuinments, was ill qualified for the duties of his 
situation, which at this moment required temper, 
sagacity, and judgment. Greatly overrating his own 
talents for public affairs, he had come out to Spain 
impressed with false notions of what was passing in 
that country, and tenaciously clinging to the pictures 
of his imagination, he resented the intrusion of reason, 
and petulantly spurned at facts. ‘The defeat of the 
conde de Belvedere at Gamonal,% defeat that broke 
the centre of the Spanish line, uncovered the flank 
and rear of Castafios’s army, opened a way to Madrid, 
und rendered the concentration of the British divi- 
sions unsale, if not impossible; he curiously called 
the ‘ unlucky affair of the 10th at Burgos.’ After 
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BOOK army on the side of Burgos and Valladolid at eleven 
VY: thousand men, when they were above one hundred 
Noet 7, thousand; and yet, with information so absurdly de- 
Narvaive fective, he was prompt to interfere with, and eager to 
Campaign, control, the military combinations of the general, 

which were founded upon the true and acknowledged 
principles of the art of war. 

While sir John Moore was anxiously watching the 
dangerous progress of sir Jolin Hope, he was suddenly 
assailed by the representations and remonstrances of 
all these offended, mortified, and disappointed persons. 
The question of retiring was, by the defeat of Tudela, 
rendered so purely military, and the necessity of it 
was so palpable, that the general, although antici- 
pating some expressions of discontent from the Spa- 
nish government, was totally unprepared for the 
torrent of puerile impertinencies with which he was 
overwhelmed. Morla, a subtle man, endeavoured 
first to deceive Mr. Stuart, by treating the defeat Bf 

Moore's Castafios lightly, and stating officially that he had 
Ree aie saved the greatest part of his army at Siguenza, and 
Sousa. was on the march to join St. Juan at the Samosierra; 
to this he added, that there were only small bodies 
of French cavalry in the flat country of Castille and 
Leon, and no force on that side capable of preventing 
the junction of sir John Moore's division. This was 
on the evening of the 30th. The emperor had forced 
the pass of the Somosierra on that morning, and the 
duke of Dantzic was at Valladolid. 'The same day 
Mr. Frere, writingfom Aranjuez (in answer to the 
Moore's general's former communication, and before he was 
pres acquainted with his intention to fall back), deprecated 
Corre- a retreat upon Portugal, and asserted that the enthu- 
spondence. . . . . 7 
siasm of the Spaniards was unbounded, except in 
Castille and Leon, where, he admitted, they were 
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that twenty thousand men were actually assembled cHar. 
in the vicinity of the capital, and that Castaiios was sath 
falling back upon them; that reinforcements were see 
arriving daily from the southern provinces, and that 
the addition of the British army would form a force 
greatly superior to any the French could bring 
against that quarter, in sufficient time. It was cer- 
tain, he said, that the latter were very weak, and 
would be afraid to advance, while the whole country, 
from the Pyrenees to the capital, was in arms upon 
their left flank. Rumours also were rife that the 
couscription had been resisted, and this was the more 
probable, because every great effort made by France 
was accompanied by weakness and. internal disturb- 
ance; and a pastoral letter of the bishop of Carcas- 
sonne seemed to imply that it was so at that time. 
‘Good policy, therctore, required, that the Freneh 

bould be attacked before their reinforeements joined 
them, as any success obtained at that moment would 
render a conscription for a third attempt infinitely 
difficult, if not impracticable; but if, on the other 
hand, said this inconsiderate person, ‘the French are 
allowed, with their present forces, to retain their pre- 
sent advantages, and to wait the completion of their 
conscription, they would pour into Spain with a 
number of troops which would give them imme- 
diate possession of the capital and the central pro- 
vinces.’ 

Two days after the date of thjg letter, the emperor 
was actually at the capital; and Mr. Frere, not- 
withstanding the superior Spanish foree which his 
imagination had conjured up, was, with the junta, 
flying in all haste from those very central pro- 
vinces; France remaining, meanwhile, strong, and 
free from internal dissension. Mr. Frere’s rambling 
epistle was not despatched when the general’s in- 
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tention to fall back upon Portugal was made known 


VV to him; but he thought it so admirably calculated to 
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prevent a retreat, that he forwarded it, accompanied 
by a short explanatory note, which was offensive in 
style, and indicative of a petulant disposition. At 
the same time, Augustin Bueno and Ventura Esca- 
lente, two generals, deputed by the junta to remon- 
strate avainst sir John Moore’s intended retreat, 
arrived at head-quarters. They justified the choice 
of their employers, being in folly and presumptuous 
ignorance the very types of the government they 
represented. Asserting, that St. Juan, with twenty 
thousand men under his command, had so fortified 
the pass of the Somosierra, that it could not be 
forced by any nuinber of enemies, and then affirm- 
ing that reinforcements were daily joining him, they 
were proceeding to create immense Spanish armies, 
when the general stopped their garrulity by introy 
dueing colonel Graham, who had been a witness 
of the dispersion of Castaiios’s army, and had just 
felt the unfortunate St. Juan at Talavera, surrounded 
by the villanous runagates, who murdered him the 
next day. It may be easily supposed, that such 
representations, and from such men, could have no 
weight with the commander of an army; in fact, 
the necessity of retree ating was rendered more im- 
perious by these glaring “proofs that the junta and 
the English plenipotentiary were totally ignorant 
of what was passing around them. But Napoleon 
was now in full career; he had raised a hurricane 
of war, and, directing its fury as he pleased, his ad- 
versaries were obliged to conform their movements 
to his, and as the circumstances varied from hour to 
hour, the determination of one moment was reudered 
useless in the next. 

‘Lhe appearance of the French cavalry in the 
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plains of Madrid sent the junta and Mr. Frere head- CHAR 
long towards Badajos; yet the people of Madrid, cone 
as we have seen, shut their gates, and displayed Hee, 
the outward signs of a resolution to imitate Zara- 

goza, the neighbouring peasants flocked in to aid 

the citizens, and a military junta (composed of the 

duke of Infantado, the prince of Castel Franco, the 
marquis of Castellar, and don Thomas Morla) was 
appointed to manage the defence. Morla, being 
resolved to make a final effort to involve the Bri- 

tish army in the destruction of his own country, 

easily persuaded the duke of Infantado to quit 
Madrid on a imission to the army of the centre; 

and thus the traitor was left sole master of the 

town, because the duke and himself only had any 
influence with that armed mob, which had mur- 

dered the marquis of Perales, and filled the city with 
tumult, 

When the Freneh emperor summoned the junta 
to surrender, Morla, in concert with the prince of 
Castel Franco, addressed a paper to sir John Moore, 
in which it was stated that ‘ twenty-five thousand 
men under Castafios, and ten thousand from the 
Somosierra, were marching in all haste to the ca- 
pital, where forty thousand others were in arms, but 
that, apprehending an increase of force on the ene- 
iny’s side, the junta hoped that the English army 
would either march to the assistance of Madrid, or 
take a direction to fall upon the rear of the French ; 
and not doubting that the English general had al- 
ready formed a junction with Blake’s army,’ (which 
they knew to be dispersed,) ‘they hoped he would 
be quick in his operations. ‘This paper was sent 
by a government messenger to Salamanca, but ere 
he could reach that place, Morla, who had com- 


menced negotiations before the despatch was written, 
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capitulated, and Napoleon was in Madrid. This 


—V- communication alone would not have been sufli- 
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cient to arrest sir John Moore’s retrograde moye- 
ment; he was become too well acquainted with 
what facility Spanish armies were created on paper, 
to rely on any statement of their numbers; but Mr. 
Stuart also expressed a belief that Madrid would 
make a vigorous resistance, and the tide of false in- 
formation having set in with a strong current, every 
moment brought fresh assurances that a great spirit 
had arisen. 

On the day that Morla’s communication arrived, 
there also appeared at head-quarters one Charmilly, 
a French adventurer, This man, who has begga 
since denounced in the British parliament as an or- 
ganizer of assassination in St. Domingo, and a frau- 
dulent bankrupt in London, came as the confidential 
agent of Mr. Frere. He had been in Madrid during 
the night of the Ist, and left it Gammediately after 
having held a conference with Morla), on the morn- 
ing of the 2d. Taking the road to Talavera, he 
met with the plenipotentiary, to whom he spoke with 
enthusiasm of the spirit and preparations of the in- 
habitants in the capital; and Mr. Frere, readily eon- 
fiding in him, and imparting his own views, not only 
entrusted him, a stranger, with letters to the British 
general, but charged him with a mission to obstruct 
the retreat into Portugal. Thus instructed, Char- 
milly hastened to’ Salamanca, and presented Mr. 
Frere’s first missive, in which that gentleman, after 
alluding to former representations, and to the inform- 
ation of which colonel Charmilly was the bearer, viz. 
the enthusiasin in the capital, made a formal remon- 
strance, to the effect that propriety and policy de- 
manded an immediate advance of the British to 
support this generous effort. Charmilly also de- 
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manded a personal interview, which was granted; CHAP. 
put sir John Moore having some suspicion of the mores 
man, whom he had seen before, listened to his he: 
tale of the enthusiasm and vigorous character dis- 
played at Madrid, with an appearance of coldness 

that baffled the penetration of the adventurer, who 
retired under the impression that a retreat was 
certain. 

For many years so much ridicule had been attached 
to the name of an English expedition, that weak- 
headed men claimed a sort of prescriptive right to 
censure, without regard to subordination, the conduct 
of their general. It had been so in Egypt, where @ 
cabal was formed to deprive lord Hutchinson of the 
éommand, it had been so at Buenos Ayres, at Ferrol, 
and in Portugal; it was so at this time in sir John 
Moore's anny ; and it will be found, in the course of 
this work, that the superlative talents, vigour, and 
success of the duke of Wellington, could not even at 
a late period of the war secure him from such vexa- 
tious folly. The three generals who commanded the 
separate divisions of the army, and who were in con- 
sequence acquainted with all the circumstances of 
the moment, were perfectly agreed as to the propriety 
of a retreat, but in other quarters indecent murmurs 
were so prevalent aniong officers of rank as to call 
for rebuke. Charmilly, ignorant of the decided 
character of the general-in-chief, concluded that 
this temper was favourable to the object of his mis- 
sion, and presented a second letter, which Mr. Frere 
had charged him to deliver, should the first fail of 
effect. The purport of it was to desire, that if sir 
John Moore still persisted in his intention of re- 
treating, ‘ the bearer might be previously examined 
2 po pa ath of ange” in other words, that Mr. 
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_Boox -want of zeal, was determined to control his proceed- 
pause ings even by force. And this to a British general 
Dosen, of long experience and confirmed reputation, and by 
the hands of a foreign adventurer!! ‘The indigna- 
tion of a high spirit at such a foolish, wanton insult, 
may be easily imagined. He ordered Charmilly 
to quit the cantonments of the British army with- 
out delay. His anger, however, soon subsided. 
Quarrels, among the servants of the public, could 
only prove detrimental to his country, and he put 
his personal feelings on one side. The informa- 
tion brought by Chariilly, separated from the inde- 
corum of his mission, was in itself important; it 
confirmed the essential fact, that Madrid was actu- 
ally resisting, and that the spirit and energy of the 
country was awaking. Hitherto his own observation 
had led sir John Moore to doubt, if the people took 
sufficient interest in the cause to make any effectual 
effort; all around himself was apathetic and incapable, 
and sis correspondents, with the exception of Mr. 
Appendix, Frere, nay, even the intercepted letters of French 
No.3, 87 officers, had agreed in describing the general feeling 
of the country as subsiding into indiflerence : to use 
his own words, ‘ Spain was without armies, generals, 
or @ government. But now the fire essential to the 
salvation of the nation seemed to be kindling, and 
Moore feeling conscious of ability to lead a British 
army, hailed the appearance of an enthusiasm which 
promised suecess to a just cause, and a brilliant career 

of glory to himself. 
‘That the metropolis should thus abide the fury of 
the conqueror was surprising, it was a great event 
Appendix, and full of promise ; the situation of the army was 
os likewise improved ; general Hope’s junction was 
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doubt that Baird’s junction could likewise be effected. cHap. 
On the other hand, there was no certainty that the pe ase 
capital would remain firm when danger pressed, auras 
none that it would be able to resist, none that the 
example would spread; yet without it did so, nothing 

was gained, because it was only by an union of heart 

and hand throughout the whole country, that the 

great power of the French could be successfully 
resisted. 

In a matter so balanced, sir John Moore, as might 
be expected from an enterprising general, adopted 
the boldest and most generous side. He ordered sir 
David Baird, who, after destroying some stores, had 
fallen back to Villa Franca, to concentrate his troops 
at Astorga, and he himself prepared for an advance; 
but as he remained without any further information 
of the fate of Madrid, he sent colonel Graham to 
obtain intelligence of what was passing, and to carry 
his answer to Morla. This resolution being taken, 
he wrote to Mr. Frere, calmly explaining the reasons 
for his past conduct, and those which actuated him 
in forming a fresh plan of operation, ‘I wish 
anxiously,’ said this noble-minded man in conclu- 
sion, «1 wish anxiously, as the king's minister, to 
continue upon the most confidential footing with you, 
and I hope as we have but one interest, the public 
welfare, though we occasionally see it in different 
aspects, that this will not disturb the harmony which 
should subsist between us. Fully impressed as I 
am with these sentiments, I shall abstain from ‘any 
remarks upon the two letters from you delivered to 
me last night and this morning by colonel Charmilly, 
or on the message which accompanied them. I cer- 
tainly at first did feel and expressed much indignation 
ata nerean ike him being made the channel of a 
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feelings are at an end, and I dare say they never will . 
be created towards you again.’ 

The plan of operations now occupied his mind. 
The Somosierra and the Guadarama were both in 
possession of the enemy, no direct movement could 
therefore be made towards Madrid; besides, the rear 
of Baird's troops was still several marches behind 
Astorga, and a general movement on the side of the 
capital could not commence before the 12th of the 
month. Zaragoza, the general knew, was determined 
to stand a second siege, and he had the guarantee of 
the first that it would be an obstinate stand. He 
had received from the junta of Toledo a formal as- 
surance of their resolution to bury themselves under 
the ruins of the town, sooner than submit; and he 
was informed from several quarters that the southern 
provinces were forwarding crowds of fresh levies. 
Romana at this time also was in correspondence with 
him, and, with the usual exaggeration of a Spaniard, 
declared his ability to aid him with an army of twenty 
thousand men. Upon this data sir John Moore 
formed a plun, bearing the stamp of genuine talent 
and enterprise, whether it be examined as a politieal 
or a military measure. 

He supposed the French emperor to be more 
anxious to strike a heavy blow against the English, 
and to shut them out of Spain, than to overrun any 
particular province, or get possession of any town in 
the Peninsula. He resolved, therefore, to throw him- 
self upon the communications of the French army, 
hoping, if fortune was favourable, to inflict a severe 
loss upon the troops which guarded them before aid 
could arrive. If Napoleon, suspending his opera- 
tions against the south, should detach largely, Ma- 
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John Moore knew well that a great commander cwar. 
would in such a case be more likely to unite his 2%. 
whole army, and fall upon the troops which thus ven- »/2* 
tured to place themselves on his line of operations ; 
but, to relieve the Spaniards at a critical moment, 
and to give time for the southern provinces to orga- 
nize hen defence and recover courage, he was willing 
thus to draw the whole of the enemy upon himself. 
He felt that, in doing so, he compromised the safety 
of his own army, that he must glide along the edge Appendix, “ 
of a precipice, that he must cross a gulf on a roften N° + 
plank; but he also knew the martial qualities of his 
soldiers, he had contidence in his own genius, and 
the occasion being worthy of a great deed, he dared 
essay it even against Napoleon. 

Colonel Gahan returned on the 9th, bringing 
the first intimation of the capitulation of the capi- 
tal. He had been able to proceed no farther than 
Talavera, where he encountered two members of 
the supreme junta. By them he was told that the 
French, being from twenty to thirty thousand strong, 
possessed the Retiro, but that the people retained 
their arms, and that La-Peiia, with thirty thousand 
men of the army of the centre, was at Guadalaxara ; 
that fourteen thousand of St. Juan’s and Heredia’s 
forces were assembled at Almaraz; and that Ro- 
mana, with whom they anxiously desired that. sir 
John Moore would unite, had likewise an army of 
thirty thousand fighting men: finally, they assured 
colonel Graham that the most energetic measures 
were in activity wherever the enemy’s presence did 
not control the patriots. 

Mortifying as it was to find that Madrid, after so 


much boasting, should have held out but one day, 
yy a ere « Tae? Oey kee pak a ee 
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it was so much lost; it diminished the hope of 
arousing the nation, and it increased the danger of 
the British army, by Jetting loose a greater yumber 
of the enemy’s troops ; but as a diversion for the 
south it might still succeed, and as long as there was 
any hope, the resolution of the English general was 
fixed, to prove that he would not abandon the cause, 
even when the Spaniards were abandouing it them- 
selves. 
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Tux forward movement of the British army com- cap. 
menced on the 11th of December. Sir John Moore’s —Y 


division to Valladolid, with a view to cover the gd- 
vance of-his stores and to protect the junction of sir 
David Baird’s troops, the rear of which was still 
behind Astorga; the preparations for a retreat upon 
Portugal were, however, continued, and sir David 
was ordered to form magazines at Benevente, As- 
torga, Villa Franca, and Lugo. This arrangement 
secured two lines of operation, and permitted a greater 
freedom of action. 

The 18th head-quarters were at Alaejos ; two 
brigades and Lord Paget’s cavalry at Toro; general 
Hope at Torrecilla; and general Charles Stewart's 
horsemen were at Rueda, having the night before 
surprised a French post of fifty infantry and thirty 
dragoons, killing or taking almost the whole number. 
The prisoners declared, that in the French army it 
was believed that the English were retreating to 
Portugal. 

At Alaejos an intercepted despatch of the prince 
of Neufchatel being brought to head-quarters, the 
contents were important enough to change the direc- 


tion of the march. It was addressed to the duke of 


Dalmatia. ‘Madrid, it said, was perfectly tranquil, 
' the shops opened, and the public amusements going 


first intention was to march with his own and Hope’s ek 
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wards Badajos, and this movement, it was observed, _ 
would force the English tg retire to Portugal, if, 
contrary to the emperor’s belief, they had not already 
done so. The fifth corps was on the march to Zara- 
goza, and the eighth to Burgos. The duke was 
directed to drive the Spaniards into Gallicia, to oc- 
cupy Leon, Benevente, and Zamora, and to keep the 
flat country in subjection, for which purpose his two 
divisions of infantry, and the cavalry brigades of Fran- 
ceschi and Debelle, were considered sufficient. 

-It is remarkable that the first correct information 
of the capitulation of Madrid should have been ac- 
quired by the perusal of this document, ten days after 
the event had taken place ; nor is it less curious, that 
while Mr. Frere’s letters were filled with vivid de- 
scriptions of Spanish enthusiasm, Napoleon should 
have been so convinced of their passiveness as to 
send this important despatch by an officer, who rode 
post, without an escort and in safety, until his abusive 
language to the post-master at Waldestillos created a 
tumult, by which he lost his life. Captain Waters, 
an English officer sent to obtain intelligence, hap- 
pening to arrive in that place, heard of the murder, 
and immediately purchased the despatch for twenty 
dollars ; and the accidental information thus obtained 
was the more yaluable, that neither money nor pa- 
triotism had induced the Spaniards to bring any intel- 
ligence of the enemy’s situation, and each step the 
army had hitherto made was in the dark. 

It was now certain that Burgos was or would he 
strongly protected, and that Baird's Ime of march 
was unsale if Soult, following these mstructions, 
advanced. On the other hand, as the Freneh ap- 
peared to be ignorant of the British movements, there 
was some chance of surprising and beating the second 
corps before Napoleon could come to its succour. 
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Hope, therefore, passed the Duero at Tordesillas, and 
directed his march upén Villepando ; head-quarters 
were removed to Toro, and Valderas was given as 
the point of junction to Baird's division, the head of 
which was now at Benevente. 

The 16th Mr. Stuart arrived at Toro, accompa- 
nied by don F. X. Caro, a member of the Spanish 
government, who brought two letters, the one from 
the junta, the other from Mr. Frere. That from the 
junta complained, that when Romana proposed to 
unite fourteen thousand picked men to the British 
army, with a view to make a forward movement, his 
offer had been disregarded, and a retreat determined 
upon, in despite of his carnest remonstrances ; this 
retreat they declared to be uncalled for, and highly 
impolitie, as the enemy was never so near his ruin 
as iu that moment. Ifthe Spanish and British armies 
should unite, they said, it would give ‘ liberty to the 
Peninsula,’ that ‘ Romana, with his fourteen thousand 
select men, was still ready to join sir John Moore, 
and that ‘ thirty thousand fresh levies would in a 
month be added to the ranks of the allied force.’ 

This tissue of falsehoods, for Romana had approved 
of the intention to retreat, and never had above six 
thousand men armed, was addressed to Mr. Frere, 
and by him transmitted to the general, together with 
one from himself, which, in allusion to the retreat 
upon Portugal, contained the following extraordinary 
passages : ‘I mean the immense responsibility with 
which you charge yourself by adopting, upen a sup- 
posed military necessity, a measure which must be 
followed by immediate, if not final, ruin to our ally, 
and by indelible disgrace to the country with whose 
resources you are entrusted” ‘Iam unwilling to 
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BOOK such an interest at stake, I should feel unwilling té 

JY, excite, but this much I mustday, that if the British 

1808. army had been sent abroad for the. express purpose 

of doing the utmost possible mischief to the Spanish 

cause, with the single exception of not firing a shot 

against their troops, they would, according +to .the 

measures now announced as about to be pursued, hava 
completely fulfilled their purpose.’ 

These letters. were dated at Truxillo; for the 
junta, not thinking themselves safe at Badajos, had, 
proceeded so far on their way to Seville. On that 
side the French had continued to advance; the rem- 
nants of the Spanish armies to fly, and every thing 

Appendix, bore the most gloomy appearance. Mr: Frere knew 
Nowh§7 this In a subsequent letter he acknowledged that 
the enthusiasm was extinguished, and a general panic 
commencing at the moment when he was penning 
these offensive passages. He was utterly ignorant 
of the numbers, the situation, and the resources of 
the enemy, but he formed hypotheses, and upon 
the strength of them insulted sir John Moore, and 
endangered the interests of his country; in this 
manner the British general, while struggling with 
eunavoidable difficulties, had his mind harassed by a 
repetition of remonstrances and representations in 
which common sense, truth, and decency were alike 
disregarded. Nevertheless he here furnished a re- 
markable instance of the control he exercised over 
his personal feelings, when the publie welfare was at 
stake. As Mr. Frere had acknowledged the receipt of 
a letter of the 10th, it was probable that he had also 
received the general’s answer (written before the 
10th) to the communication made through Charmilly ; 
but as he did not say se, sir John Moore took advan- 
tage of the omission, and with singular propriety and 


dignity thus. replied to him: ‘ With respect to your 
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letter delivered to me at Toro by Mr. Stuart, I shalt cHari 
not remark: upon it. in the style of the two aw 
:which were brought to me by colonel Charmilly, and pecembet: 
consequently was answered by my letter of the 6th; 

of which I send you a duplicate; that subject is I 

hope at rést” 

- At Toro sir John Moore ascertained that iia 
although aware of the advance of the British; and 
engaged to support them, was retiring into Gallicia. sir John 
That nobleman, nominally commander-in-chief of the noe 
Spanish armies, was at the head of a few thousand CoLSyme's 
miserable soldiers ; for the Spaniards, with great spondence. 
cuiae Weel the to have no general when they 

had an drmy,i’and no army when they had a general. GenLeith, 
After the dispersion of Blake’s people at Reynosa, 
Romana rallied about five thousand men at Renedo, in 

the valley of Cabernuigo, and endeavoured to make a 

stand on the borders of the Asturias, but without any 
success, for the vile’conduct of the Asturian junta, 

joined to the terror created by the French victories, 

had completely subdued the spirit of the peasantry, 

and ruined the resources of that province. Romana 
complained that, when checked for misconduct, his 
soldiers quitted their standards ; indeed, that any 
should have been found to join their colours is to be 
admired ; for, among the sores of Spain, there were 

none more cankered, more disgusting, than the ves 

nality, the injustice, the profligate corruption of the Appendix, 
Asturian authorities, who, without a blush, openly aie ate 
divided the English subsidies, and defrauded, not 

only the soldiers of their pay and equipments, but 

the miserable peasants of their. hire, doubling the 
wretchedness of poverty, and deriding the misery 

they occasioned by pompous declarations of their own 

virtue. From the Asturias the marquis led the rem 


nants of Blake’s force to Leon about the period -of Ibid. § 7. 
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sit John Moore’s arrival at Salamanca; like others, , 
he had been deceived as to fe real state of the coun-” 
try, and at this time repented that he had returned to 
Spain. He was a person of talent, quickness, and in- 
formation, but disqualified by nature for military com- 
mand; @ lively principle of error pervaded all his no- 
tions of war, and no man ever hore the title of a gene- 
ral who was less capable of directing an army, neither 
was he exempt from the prevailing weakness of his 
countrymen. At this moment, when he had not the 
strength to stand upright, his letters were teeming 
with gigantic offensive projects, and although he had 
belore approved of the intention to retreat, he was 
now as ready to urge a forward movement, promising 
to co-operate with twenty thousand soldiers when he 
could scarcely muster a third of that number, and 
those only half armed, and scarcely capable of distin- 
guishing their own standards: and at the very time 
he made the promise, he was #tiring into Gallicia, 
not meaning to deceive, for he was as ready to 
advance as to retreat, but this species of boasting is 
juherent in his nation. 

Tt has been asserted that Caro offered the ciief 
command of the Spanish armies to sir Jolin Moore, 
and that the latter refused it; this is not true. Caro 
had no power to do so, and if he had, there were no 
armies to command; but that gentleman, in his inter- 
view, either was, or affected to be, satisfied of the 
soundness of the English general’s views, and ashamed 
of the folly of the junta. 

The Isth, head-quarters were at Castro Nuevo; 
from which place sjr Johu Moore wrote to Romana, 
informing him of his intention to fall upon Soult, de- 
siring his co-operation, and requesting that the mar- 
quis would, aecordine to his own plan given to the 
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his line of communication, and leave the Gallicias 
‘open to the British. 

The army was now in full march, Baird was at Bene- 
vente, Hope at Villapando, and the cavalry scouring 
the country on the side of Valladolid, had several 
successful skirmishes and took a number of prisoners. 
The French could be no longer ignorant of the 
movement, and the English general brought forward 
his columns rapidly, On the 20th, the whole of the 
forces were united; the cavalry at Melgar Abaxo, 
and the infantry at Mayorga, and as much concen- 
trated as the necessity of obtaining cover in a coun- 
try devoid of fuel, and deep with snow, would per- 
mit. he weather was exceedingly severe, and the 
marches long, but a more robust set of men never took 
the field, their discipline was admirable, and there were 
very few stragglers; the experience of one or two 
campaigns alone was wanting to make a perfect army. 
The number was héwever small; nominally it was 
nearly thirty-five thousand, but four regiments were 
still in Portugal, and three more were left by sir David 
Baird at Lugo and Astorga; one thousand six hun- 
dred aud eighty-seven men were detached, and four 
thousand and five were in hospital. The actual num- 
her present under arms on the 19th of December was 
only nineteen thousand and fifty-three infantry, two 
thousand two hundred and seventy- eight cavalry, and 
one thousand three hundved and fifty-eight gunners, 
forming a total of twenty-three thousand five hundred 
and eighty-three men, with sixty pieces of artillery : 
the whole being organized in three divisions, a re- 
serve, two light brigades of infaptry, and one divi- 
sion of cavalry. . Of the artillery, four batteries were 
attached to the infantry, and two to the cavalry; one 
was kept in reserve. 

Romana, who had been able to bring forward very 
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the enemy’s position; but sir John Moore depended 
little upon his intelligence, when he found him, even 
so late as the 19th of December (upon the faith of 
information from the junta), representing Madrid 
as still holding out; and, when the advanced posts 
were already engaged at Sahagun, proposing an in- 
terview at Benevente to arrange. the plan of operas 
tions. . : 
On the French side, Soult’s force was cohcen- 
trating on the Carrion. After the rapid and bril- 
liant success of this marshal at the opening of the 
campaign, his corps was ordered to remain on the 
defensive, until the movements against Tudela and 
Madrid were completed; the despatches commanding 
him to recommence his offensive operations were, as 
we have seen, intercepted on the 12th, but on the 
16th he became acquainted withthe advance of the 
English army. At that period general Bonnet’s divi- 
sion occupied Barquera de San Vincente and Potes; 
on the Deba; and watched some thousand Asturians 
that Ballasteros had collected near Llanes; Merle’s 
and Mermet’s divisions were on the Carrion; Fran- 
ceschi’s dragoons at Valladolid; and general Debelle’s 
at Sahagun. ‘The whole formed a total of sixteen or 
seventeen thousand infantry, and twelve hundred 
cavalry, present under arms, of which only eleven 
thousand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry could, 
without uncovering the important post of St. Andero; 
be opposed to the advance of the British. Soult, 
alarmed at this disparity of force, required general 
Mathieu Dumas, commandant at Burgos, to direct all 
the divisions and detachments passing through that 
town, (whatever might be their original destination,) 
upon the Carrion, and this decisive conduct was ap- 
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‘proved of by the emperot.- "The 21st, Bonnet's divi bite... 
sion remaining on thesDeba, Mermet’s occupied the wus 
‘ town of Carrion; Merle’s was at Saldafia; and Fran- 22%. 
ceschi’s cavalry retired: front Valladolid to Riberos = s. 
de la Cuesca; Debelle’s tontinued at Sahagun, and 2eurnal of 
thirteen hundred dragoons, under general Lorge, MS 
arrived at Palencia from Burgos. 
. Meanwhile, the fifteenth and tenth British hussars 
quitting Melgar Abaxo during the night, arrived close 
to Sahagun before daylight on the 21st; the tenth 
marched straight to the town, and the fifteenth tured. 
it by the right, and endeavoured to cut off the enemy, 
but meeting with a patrole, the alarm was given, and 
when four hundred of the fifteenth arrived at the rear 
of the village; they were opposed by a line of six 
hundred French dragoons ; the tenth were not 
in sight, but lord Paget, after a few movements, 
charged, broke the enemy’s line, and pursued them 
for some distance* Fifteen to twenty killed, two 
lieutenant-colonels, and eleven other officers, with a 
hundred and fifty-four men prisoners, were the result 
of this affair, which lasted about twenty minutes. 
Debelle then retired to Santerbas. 
The English infantry occupied Sahagun, and head- . 
quarters were established there. Romana remained 
at Mancilla, and it was evident that no assistance 
could be expected’ from ‘him; the truth was, that; 
ashamed of exposing the weakness and misery of his 
troops, he kept away, for, after all his promises, he 
could not produce six thousand fighting men; his 
letters however were, as usual, extremely encouraging. 
The French foree in Spain was exceedingly weak, 
Palafox had not been defeated at Tudela ; Soult, 
ineluding Bonnet’s division, had searcely nine thou- 
‘sand men of all arms ; it was an object to surround 
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BooK gnd destroy him before he could be suecoured ;—ind 
as other follies of this nature.: 

Daas i The English troops haying outmarched their sup- 
plies, halted the 22d and 23d. ,,Soult, whose intention 4 
was to act on the defensive, hastened the march of 
the reinforcements from the side of Burgos, and being 
fearful for his communication with Placentia, aban- 
doned Saldaiia on the 23d, and concentrated his in- 

s. fantry at Carrion. Debelle’s cavalry again advanced 

Onin to Villatilla and Villacuenda, Franceschi remained at 

aS Riberos, the dragoons of general Lorge occupied 
Paredes, and general Dumas pushed on the divisions 
of the eighth corps, of which Laborde’s was already 
arrived at Palencia, and Loison’s and Heudelet’s fol- 
lowed at the distance of two days’ march; but these 
last were very weak. 

. Sir John Moore’s plan was to move during the 
night of the 23d, so as to arrive at Carrion by day- 
light on the 24th, to force the*bridge, and after- 
wards ascending the river, fall upon the main body 
of the enemy, which his information Jed him to be- 
lieve was still at Saldatia. ‘This attack was, how- 
ever, but a secondary object, his attention was con- 
stantly directed towards Madrid. He might beat the 
corps in his front, but the victory could be of little 
use beyond the honour of the day, for the eighth and 
third corps were too near to admit of further success ; 
the whole operation was one of time, a political bait 
to tempt the emperor, whose march from Madrid 
must be the signal for a retreat that sooner or later 
was inevitable. ‘To draw Napoleon from the south 
was the great object, but it behoved the man to be 
alert that interposed between the lion and his prey. 
The 23d, Romana gave notice that the French were 
in motion on the side of Madrid, and in the night of the 
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231 the troops were in march towards Carrion, when CHAP. 
Romana’s intelligence was confirmed by the general’s —.—» 
_ spies; all their yeports agreed that the whole French Donate 
army was in movement to crush the English. The 
fourth corps had been halted at Talavera, the fifth at 
Vittoria, the cighth was closing up to reinforce the 
second, and ‘the €mperor in person was marching 
towards the Guadatama: the principal objects of sir 
John Moore’s advance were thus attained. The siege 
of Zaragoza was delayed; the southern provinces were 
allowed to breathe; and it now remained for him to 
prove, by a timely retreat, that this offensive opera- 
tion, although hazardous, was not the result of ims 
provident rashness, nor weakness of mind, but the 
hardy enterprise of a great commander acting under 
peculiar circumstances. As a military measure, his 
judgment condemned it; as a political one, he thought 
it of doubtful advantage, because Spain was really 
passive, but he had desired to give the Spaniards” 
an opportunity of making one more struggle for ins 
dependence. That was done. If they could not, or 
would not profit of the occasion, if their hearts were 
faint or their hands feeble, the shame and the loss 
were their own; the British general had done enough; 
enough for honour, enough for utility, more than 
enough for prudence ; the madness of the times re« 
quired it. His army was already on the verge of det 
struction, the enemy’s force was hourly increasing int 
his front, the first symptoms of a retreat would bring 
it headlong on, and in the mean time the emperor 
threatened the line of communication with Gallicia; 
and by the rapidity of his march left no time for 
consideration. 5 Seats Hy See 
After the first burst, by which he swept the northern 
provinces, and planted his standards on the banks of 
the Tagus, that monarch had put all the resources of 
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2006 his’ pubtle genius into activity, endeavouring to sotten 
wey the public mind, and by engrafting benefits on the. 
Tetons: terror his victories had created, to gain over the 


people ; but, at the same time, he was gathering in 
is extended wings, and preparing for a new flight, 
which would have carried him over the southern 
kingdoms of the Peninsula, and given him the rocks 
of Lisbon as a resting-place for his eagles. 

Madrid was tranquil; Toledo, notwithstanding her 
heroic promises, never shut her gates, one division 
of the first corps occupied that town, another was in 
Ocaiia, and the light cavalry scoured the whole of 
La Mancha, even to the borders of Andalusia; the 
fourth corps, and Milhaud’s and Lasalle’s horsemen, 
were at Talayera, preparing to march to Badajos, and 
sixty thousand men, with one hundred and fifty guns 
and fifteen slays’ provisions in carts, were reviewed 
at the gates of Madrid upon the 19th. Three days 


‘afterwards they were in full march to intercept the 


line of sir John Moore's retreat. 

The emperor was informed of that general’s ad- 
vance on the 21st; in an instant the Spaniards, their 
juntas, and their armies, were dismissed from his 
thoughts ; the different corps were arrested in their 
movements, ten thousand men were left to control 
the capital, and on the evening of the 22d, fifty thou- 
sand men were at the foot of the Guadarama. A 
deep snow choked the passes of the Sierra, and, after 
twelve hours of ineffectual toil, the advanced guards 
were still on the wrong side; the general commanding 
reported that the road was impracticable ; but Napo- 
leon dismounting, placed himself at the head of the 
column, and, amidst storms of hai] and drifting snow, 
led his soldiers over the mountain, although many 
men and animals died during the passage, which 
lasted two days. 
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Personally urging on the troops with unceasing onAR 
vehemence, the emperor arrived at Villacastin, fifty os. 
miles from Madrid, on the 24th, and the 26th he was poe ate 
at Tordesillas with the guards and the divisions of 
La-Pisse and Dessoles; the dragoons of La Hous, 
saye were at Valladolid on the same day, and marshal 
Ney, with the sixth corps, was at Rio Seco. From 
Tordesillas Napoleon communicated with Soult, in- _ s. 
formed’ him of these movements, and concluded his redone’ 
‘despatch thus: ‘ Our cavalry scouts are already at ™ 
Benewente. If the English pass to-day in their 
position, they are lost ; if, on the contrary, they at- 
tack you with all their force, retire one day's march: 
the farther they proceed, the better for us. If’ they 
retreat, pursue them closely ; then, full of hope, he 
hastened himself to Valderas, but had the mortifica- 
tion to Jearn that, notwithstanding his rapid march, 
having scarcely rested night or day, hé-was twelve 
hours too late. The British were across the Esla! 

In fact Soult was in full pursuit when this letter 
was written, for sir John Moore, who was well aware 
of his real situation, had given orders to retreat the 
moment the intelligence of Napoleon’s march from 
Madrid reached him. The heavy baggage and stores 
had been immediately moved to the rear, but the re- 
serve, the light brigades, and the cavalry remained at 
Sahagun, the latter pushing their patroles up to the 
enemy's lines, and skirmishing, with a view to hide 
the retrograde march. The 24th, general Hope, with 
two divisions, fell back by the road of Mayorga, and 
general Baird, with another, by that of Valencia de 
San Juan, where there was a ferry-boat to cross the 
Esla river, and the marquis of Romana undertook 
to guard the bridge of Mansilla; the enemy’s dra- 
goons, under Lorge, arrived the same day at Fre-. 
chilla, and the division of Laborde at Paredes, The 
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25th the generdl-in-chief, with the reserve and light 
brigades, followed the route of Hope’s column to Val-: 
deras, and the 26th Baird passed the Esla at Valen- 
cia, and.took pést on the other side, but with some 
difficulty, for the boat was smal], the fords deep, and 
the river rising... 

- The troops, under the commandes-in-chief, ap- 
proached the bridge of Castro Gonzalo early in the 
morning of the 26th, but the stores and baggage were 
a long time passing, a dense fog"intercepted the views 
and so nicely timed was the mnanehy that the scouts of 
the imperial horsemen were already infesting the 
flank of the column, and even carried off some. of the 
baggage. As the left bank of the river commanded 
the bridge, general Robert Crawfurd remained with 
a brigade of infantry and two guns to protect the 
passage, for the cavalry was still in the rear, watch- 
ing Soult, “vho, aware of the retreat, was pressing 
forward in pursuit. 

Meanwhile lord Paget, after passing Mayorga, 
was intercepted by a strong body of horse, belonging 
to Ney’s corps and embattled on a swelling ground- 
close to the road: The soil was deep, and soaked 
with snow and rain, yet two squadrons of the tenth, 
riding stiffly up, gained the summit, and notwith- 
standing the enemy's advantage of numbers and posi- 
tion, killed twenty men and captured one hundred. 
This was a bold and hardy action; but the English 
cavalry had been engaged more or less for twelve 
successive days, with such fortune and bravery, that 
above five hundred prisoners had already fallen into 
their hands, and their leaders being excellent, their 
confidence was unbounded. From Mayorga lord 
Paget proceeded to Benevente; but the duke of Dal- 
matia, with great judgment, pushed for Astorga by the 
road of Mancilla, whereupon Romana, leaving three 
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thousand men and two guns to defend the’ bridge at enar. 
the latter place, fell back to Leon. °° te, 

Thus, by a critical march, sir John Moore had re- Dea. 
covered his communications with Gallicia, and so far 
bafiled the emperors hut his position was by no means} 
safe, or even tenable. ‘The town of Bettevente, a rich 
open place, remarkable for a small, but curious 
Moorish castle, containing. a fine collection of ancient 

armour, is situated in a plain that, extending from 

#thé Gallician mountains to the neighbourhood of 
Burgos, appeared to be boundless. The river Esla 
winded through this plain about four miles in front 
of Benevente, and the bridge of Castro Gonzalo was 
the key to the town; but the right bank of the Esla, 
as I have before observed, was completely commanded 
from the further side, and there were many fords. 
Eighteen miles higher up, at Valencia de San Juan, 
a shorter road from Mayorga to Astorga, crossed the 
river by the ferry-boat ; and at Mancilla, the passage 
being only defended by Spaniards, was, in a manner, 
open to Soult, for Romana had not destroyed the 
arches of the bridge. Beyond Mancilla, under the 
hills skirting this great plain, stood the town of Leon, 
which was inclosed with walls and capable of resist- 
ing a sudden assault. : 

In this exposed situation sir John Moore resolved 
to remain no longer than was necessary to clear out 
his magazines at Benevente, and to cover the march 
of his stores, and as the road to Astorga by Leon was 
much shorter than that through Benevente, he wrote 
to Romana to request that he would maintain himself 
at Leon as long as he could; hearing also that the 
marquis intended to retreat into Gallicia, sir John 
repeated his desire to have that road left open for the 
English army. Romana, who assented to both these 
requests, had a great rabble with him, and as Leon 
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was a walled place, and that a number of citizens 
and volunteers were willing, and even eager to fight, 
the town might have made a formidable resistance: 
sir John Moore, hoping that it would do so, gave 
orders to break down the bridge at Castro Gonzalo 
in his own front, the moment the stragglers and 
baggage should have passed. But at this time the 
bad example of murmuring given by men of high 
rank had descended lower; many regimental officers 
neglected their duty, and what with the dislike toa 
retreat, the severity of the weather, and the inexpe- 
rience of the army, the previous fine discipline of the 
troops was broken down: very disgraceful excesses 
had been committed at Valderas, and the general 
issued severe orders, justly reproaching the soldiers 
for their evil deeds, and appealing to the honour of 
the army to amend them. 

On the night of the 26th, the light cavalry of the 
imperial guard, riding close up to the bridge of 





Castro Gonzalo, eaptured some women and baggage, 
and endeavoured to surprise the post, which guve 
rise to a remarkable display of courage and discipline. 
dohu Walton and Richard Jackson, private soldiers 
of the forty-third, being posted beyond the bridge, 
were directed, on the approach of an enemy, the one 
to stand firm, the other to fire and run back to the 
prow of the hill, to give notice whether there were 
many or few. Jackson fired, but was overtaken, and 
received twelve or fourteen sabre cuts in an instant; 
nevertheless he came staggering on, and gave the 
signal, while Walton, with equal resolution, stood. 
his ground, and wounded several of the assailants, 
who then retired, leaving him unhurt, but his cap, 
knapsack, belts, and musket, were cut in above 
twenty places, and his bayouet bent double, and 
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The 27th, the cavalry and the stragglers being all CHAR. 

over the river, general Craufurd commenced the —— 
: : P sae 1808. 

destruction of the bridge; torrents of rain and SNOW December. 


were descending, and half the troops worked while 
the other half kept the enemy at bay from the heights 
on the left banks, for the cavalry scouts of the imperial 
guard were spread over the plain. At ten o'clock 
at night a large party following some waggons, again 
endeavoured to pass the piquets and gullop down to 
the bridge, but that. failing, a few dismounted, and 
extending to the right and left, commenced a skir- 
mishing fire, while others remained ready to charge, 
if the position of the troops, which they expected to 
ascertain by this scheme, should offer an opportunity, 
The event did not answer their expectations, but 
this anxiety to interrupt the work induced general 
Craufurd to destroy two arches of the bridge, and to 
blow up the connecting buttress, yet the masonry 
was so solid and diflicult to pierce, that it was not 
until twelve o’clock in’ the night of the 28th that all 
the preparations were completed. The troops then 
descended the heights on the left bank, and passing 
with the greatest silence by single files over planks 
laid across the broken arches, gained the other side 
without loss; an instance of singular good fortune, 
for the night was dark and tempestuous, the river 
rising rapidly with a roaring noise, was threatening 
to burst over the planks, and the enemy was close at 
hand. To have resisted an attack in such an awk- 
ward situation would have bee impossible, but hap- 
pily the retreat of the troops was undiscovered, and 
the mine being sprung with good effect, Cranfurd 
marched to Benevente, where the cavalry and the 
reserve still remained. , 
Several thousand infantry slept in the upper part 
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lower galleries were so thickly stowed with the 


ut horses of the cavalry, that it was scarcely possible 


1808. 
December. 


to pass them, and there was but one entrance. Two 
officer# of the forty-third, returning from the bridge, 
entered the convent, and perceived that a large win- 
dow-shutter was in flames, that in a few moments 
the straw under the horses would ignite, and six 
thousand men and animals must inevitably perish 
in the flames. One of the officers, captain Lloyd, a 
man of great strength, activity, and of a presence of 
mnind which never failed him, made a sign of silence 
to his companion, and then springing on to the 
nearest horse, run along the backs of the others, 
until he reached the blazing shutter, which he tore 
off its hinges and cast out of the window, and then 
awakening a few men, cleared the passage without 
any alarm, which in such a case would have been as 
destructive as the flames. 

The army gained two days rest at Benevente, but 
as very little could be done to remove the stores, the 
greater part of them were destroyed. The troops 
were, and had been from the first, without sufficient 
transport, the general was without money to procure 
it, and the ill-will of the Spaniards, and the shufiling 
conduct of the juntas, added infinitely to these diffi- 
culties. The 28th, Hope’s and Fraser’s divisions 
marched to Labaneza, and the 29th to Astorga, 
where Baird’s division joined them from Valencia 
San Juan. On the same day the reserve and Crau- 
furd’s brigade quitted Benevente, but the cavalry 
remained in the town, leaving parties to watch the 
fords of the Esla. Soon after daybreak, general 
Lefebre Desnouettes, secing only a few cavalry posts 
on the great plain, rather hastily concluded that 
there was nothing to support them, and crossing the 
river at a ford a little way above the bridge, with 
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six hundred horsemen of the imperial, guard, ad- cHAR. 
vanced into the plain. ‘The piquets at firgt retired see, 
fighting, but being joined by a part of the third poeta, 
German bussars, they charged the leading -French 
squadrons with some effect. General C. Stewart 
then took the command, and the ground was. ,obsti- 
nately disputed. At this moment the plain was 
covered with stragglers, baggage-mules, and fol- 
lowers of the army, the town was filled with tumult, 
the distant piyuets and vedettes were seen galloping 
in from the right and left; the F rench were pressing 
forward boldly, and every appearance indicated that 
the enemy’s whole army was come up and passing 
the river. Lord Paget ordered the tenth hussars to 
mount and form under the cover of some houses at 
the edge of the town ; he desired to draw the enemy, 
whose real situation he had detected at once, well 
into the plain before he attacked. In half an hour, 
every thing being ready, he gave the signal, the 
tenth hussars galloped forward, the piquets that were 
already engaged closed together, and the whole 
charged. In an instant the scene changed, the ene- 
my were seen flying at full speed towards the river, 
and the British close at their heels, until the French 
squadrons, without breaking their ranks, plunged 
into the stream, and gaincd the opposite heights, 
where, like experienced soldiers, they wheeled in- 
stantly, and seemed inelined to come forward a se- 
cond time; but a battery of two guns being opened 
upon them, after a few rounds they retired. During 
the pursuit in the plain, an officer was observed. 
separating himself from the anain body, and making 
towards another part of the river; being followed, 
and refusing to stop when overtaken, he was cut 
across the head and brought in a prisoner. It was 
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Although the imperial guards were outnumbered 
in the end, they were very superior at the commence- 
ment of this action, which was stiffly fought on both 
sides, for the British lost fifty men, and the Frencli 
left fifty-five killed and wounded on the field, besides 
the. general and other officers. According to Baron 
Larrey, seventy also of those who reerossed the river 
were wounded, making a total loss of above two hya- 
dred excellent soldiers. 

Lord Paget maintained his posts on the Esla, 
under an occasional cannonade, until the evening; - 
and then withdrew to La Baneza; and while these 
things were passing, Napoleon arrived at Valderas, 
Ney at Villaton, and Lapisse at Toro. "The French 
troops were worn down with fatigue, yet the emperor 
still urged them on, the duke of Dalmatia, he said; 
would intercept the English at Astorga, and their 
labours would be finally tewarded ; but the destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Castro Gonzalo was so well 
accomplished, that twenty-four hours were required 
to repair it, and the fords were now impassable, It 
was the 30th betore Bessieres could cross the Esla ; 
but on that day he passed through Benevente with 
nine thousand cavalry, and bent his course towards 
La Baneza; the same day, Franceschi carried the 
bridge of Mansilla de las Mulas by a single charge 
of his light horsemen, and captured the artillery and 
one half of the Spanish division left to protect it. 
Romana immediately abandoned Leon and many 
stores, und the 3ist the duke of Dalmatia entered 
that town without firing a shot, while the duke of 
Istria, with his cavalry, took possession of La Ba- 
neza; the advanced posts were then pushed forward 
to the Puente d’Orvigo on one side, and the Puente 
de Valembre on the other. 

The rear of the English army was still in Astorga, 
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the head- Si nsoais having arrived there on the day cHap. 
before. In the preceding month large stores had on ae 
been gradually brought up to that town by sir David Dos: 
Baird, and as there were no means of transport to 
remove them, orders were given, after supplying the 
immediate wants of the army, to destroy them; but 
Romana, who would neither defend Leon nor Man- 
sila, had, contrary to his promises, pre-oceupied 
Astorga with his fugitive army, and when the 
English divisions marched in, such a tumult and 
confusion arose, that no orders could be executed 
with regularity, uo distribution made, nor the de- 
struction of the stores be effected. The disorder 
thus unexpectedly produced was very detrimental to 
the discipline of the troops, which the unwearied 
eflorts of the general had partly restored; the re- 
sources which he had depended on for the support of 
his soldiers heemue mischievous, and contributed to 
disorganise instead of nourishing them; and he had 
the iurther vexation té hear Romana, the principal 
cause of this misfortune, proposing, with troops un- 
able to resist a thousand light infantry, to recom- 
nience offeusive operations on a plan, in comparison 
with which the visions of Don Quixote were wisdom. 

The 3lst, the flank brigades separated from the 
army at Bonillas, and bent their course by cross 
roads towards Orense and Vigo, being detached to 
lessen the pressure on the commissariat, and to cover 
the flanks of the army. Fraser's and Hope's divi- 
sious entered Villa Franca, Baird’s division was at 
Bembibre ; and the reserve, with the head-quarters, 
halted at Cambarros, a village six miles from 
Astorga, until the cavalry fell back in the night 
to fie same place, and then the reserve marched to 
Bembibre. 
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Book mischief by crossing the line of march, left his ige 
peas fantry to wander as they pleased, and retired with his 


180i 


Deventer, cavalry and some guns to the valley of the Minho, and 


the rest of his artillery mixed with the Lritish army, 
but most of it was captured before reaching Lugo. 

Upon the Ist of January the emperor took pos- 
session of Astorga, where seventy thousand French 
infantry, ten thousand cavalry, and two hundred 
pieces of artillery, ufter many days of incessant 
marching, were now united. Lhe congregation of 
this mighty foree, while it evinced the power and 
energy of the French monarch, attested also the 
genius of the English general, who, with a handful 
of men, had found the means to arrest the course of 
the conqueror, and to draw him, with the flower of 
his army, to this remote and unimportant part of the 
Peninsula, af the moment when Portugal, and the 
fairest provinces of Spain, were prostrate beneath 
the strength of his hand. That Spain, being in her 
extremity, sir John Moore succoured her, and in the 
hour of weakness intercepted the blow, which was 
descending to erush her, no man of candour and 
honesty can deny. For what troops, what prepa- 
rations, what courage, what capacity was there in the 
south to have resisted, even for an instant, the pro- 
gress of a man, who, in ten days, and in the depth 
of winter, crossing the snowy ridge of the Carpen- 
tinos, had traversed two hundred miles of hostile 
country, and transported fifty thousand men from 
Madrid to Astorga in a shorter time than a Spa- 
nish post would have taken to travel the same dis- 
tance? 

This stupendous march was rendered fruitless by 
the quickness of his adversary ; but Napoleon, though 
he had fuiled to destroy the English army, resolved, 
nevertheless, to cast it forth or the Peninsula; and~ 
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being himself recalled to France by tidings that the crap. 
Austrian storm was ready to burst, he fixed upon the ee 
duke of Dalmatia to continue the pursuit, adding for Bee 
this purpose three divisions of cavalry, and three of % 
infantry to his former command; but of these last, 
the two commanded by generals Loison and Hende- 
let were several marches in the rear, and’ general 
Bonnet’ s remained always in the Montafia de St. g 
Ander : hence the whole number bearing arms whieh pained 
the duke led immediately to the pursuit, was about MS. 
twenty-five thousand men, of which four thousand 
two hundred were cavalry, composing the divisions 
of Lorges, La Houpaye, and Franceschi. Fifty-four 
guns were with the columns, Loison’s and Heudelet’s 
divisions followed by forced marches, and Soult was 
supported by Ney with the sixth corps, wanting its 
third division, but mustering above sixteen thousand 
men under arms, the flower of the French army, 
together with thirty-seven pieces of artillery. ‘Thus 
including Laborde, Heudelet, and Loison’s division, 
nearly sixty thousand men and ninety-one guns were 
put on the track of the English army. 

The emperor returned to Valladolid, where he 
received the addresses of the notables and deputies 
from Madrid and the great towns, and strove, by 
promises and other means, to win the good opinion of 
the public. Appointing Joseph to be his lieutenant- 
general, he then allotted separate provinces for each 
‘corps d’armée,’ and directing the imperial guard to 
return to France, after three days he departed himself 
with scarcely any escort, but with a speed that frus- 
trated the designs which some say the Spaniards had 
formed against his person. 
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spook THE duke of Dahnatia, a general, who, if the em- 
aL Gee peror be excepted, was no wise inferior to any of his 
Sanne nation, commenced his pursuit of the English army 
with a vigour that marked his eager desire to finish 
the campaign in a manner suitable to the brilliant 
opening at Gamonal. 

The main body of his troops followed the route of 
s. Fonceyadon and Ponteferrada ; a second column took 
Orereiocs the road of Cambarros and Bembibre; and general 
ee Franceschi, with the light cavalry, entering the valley 
of the Syl, ascended that river, and tumed the posi- 
tion of Villa Franca del Bierzo: thus sir John 
Moore, after having twice bafiled the emperor's com~ 
bination, was still pressed in his retreat with a fury 
that seemed to increase every moment. ‘The sepa- 
ration of bis light brigades, a measure which he 
adopted, after the advice of his quarter-master- general, 
weakened the army by three thousand men; but he 
still possessed nineteen thousand of all arms, good 
soldiers to fight, and strong to march, although shaken 
in diseipline by the disorders at Valderas and As- 
torga, for the general's exertions to restore order 
and regularity were by many officers slightly seconded, 

and by some with scundalous levity disregarded. 
There was no choice but to retreat. ‘Phe astonish- 
ing rapidity with which the emperor had brought up 
his overbearing numbers, and thrust the English 
amny inte Gallicia, had rendered the natural strength 
of the country unavuiling, the resourees were few, 
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paign in that season, there were none at all. Allthe crap. 
draught cattle that could be procured would searcely on ee 
have supplicd the means to transport ammunition for Janey: 
two battles, and the French, sweeping the rich plains 
of Castille with their powerful cavalry, might have 
formed magazines at Astorga and Leon, and from 
thence haye been supplied in ubundance, while the 
English were starving. 

Before he advanced from Salamanca, sir John 
Moore, foreseeing that his movement must sooner or 
Jater end in a retreat, had sent officers to examine 
the roads of Gallicia and the harbours which offered Appendix, 


the greatest advantages for embarkation ; by the Nols 
reports of those officers, which arrived from day to #48. t 


day, and by the state of the magazines he had di- «5. sonn 
rected to. be formed, his measures were constantly Paes 
regulated. ‘The magazines of Astorga, Benevente, Mss. 
and Labaneza, we have seen, were, by untoward cir- 
cumstances, and the deficiency of transport, rendered 
of no avail beyond the momentary supply they 
afforded, and part of their contents falling into the 
enemy's hands, gave him some cause of triumph ; 
but those at Villa Franca and Lugo, together, con- 
tamed about fourteen days’ consumption, and there 
were other small magazines formed on the line of 
Orense and Vivo; more than this could not have 
Deen accomplished. 

It was now only the fifteenth day since sir John 
Moore had left Salamanea, and already the torrent of 
war, diverted from the south, was foaming among 
the rocks of Gallicia. Nineteen thousand British 
troops, posted in strong ground, might have offered. 
battle to very superior numbers, but where was the Appendix, 


: eae No. 
use of merely fighting an enemy who had three hun- ise 


dred thousand men in Spain? Nothing could be 
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lish general, by a quick retreat, might reach his ships 
unmolested, embark, and carrying his army from the 
narrow corner in which it was cooped to the southern 
provinces, establish there a good base of operations, 
and renew the war under favourable circumstances. 
It was by this combination of a fleet and army that 
the greatest assistance could be given to Spain, and 
the strength of England become most formidable; a 
few days’ sailing would carry the troops to Cadiz; 
but six weeks’ constant marching would not bring 
the French army from Gallicia to that neighbour- 
hood; the northern provinces were broken, subdued 
in spirit, and possessed few resources ; the southern 
provinces had searcely seen an enemy, were rich and 
fertile, and there also was the seat of government. 
Sir John Moore reasoning thus, resolved to fall down 
to the coast and embark, with as little loss or delay 
as might be; but Vigo, Corufia, and Ferrol were 
the principal harbours, and their relative advantages 
could not be determined except by the reports of the 
engineers, none of which were yet received, so rapidly 
had the crisis of affairs come on; and as those re- 
ports could tnly be obtained from day to day, the 
line of retreat became of necessity subject to daily 
change. 

When the duke of Dalmatia took the command of 
the pursuing army, Hope’s and Fraser's divisions 
were, as I have said, at Villa Franea, sir David 
Baird’s at Bembibre, the reserve and cavalry at Cam- 
barros, six miles from Astorga. Behind Cambarros 
the mountains of Gallicia rose abruptly, but there 
was no position, because, after the first rise at the 
village of Rodrigatos, the ground continually de- 


cabellos, a small town, only four miles 
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choked with the advancing columns of the enemy., CHAP. 
ae . v. 
The reserve and the cavalry therefore marched during —~—~ 


the night to Bembibre, and on their arrival Baird’s 
division proceeded to Calcabellos, but the immense 
wine vaults of Bembibre had such temptations, that 
many hundred of his men remained behind inebriated ; 
the followers of the army crowded the houses, and a 
number of Romana’s disbanded men were mixed with 
this heterogeneous mass of marauders, drunkards, 
muleteers, women, and children; the weather was 
dreadful, and, notwithstanding the utmost exergjons 
of the general-in-chict, when the reserve marehed 
the next morning, the number of those unfortunate 
swretches was not diminished. Leaving a small guard 
to protect them, sir John Moore proceeded to Calea- 
hellos, yet scarcely had the reserve marched out of 
the village, when some French cavalry appeared. 
In a moment the road was filled with the miserable 
stragglers, who came crowding after the troops ;— 
some with loud shricks of distress and wild gestures, 
others with brutal exclamations, while many, over- 
come with fear, threw away their arms; those who 
preserved them were too stupidly intoxicated to fire, 
and kept reeling to and fro, alike insensible to their 
danger and to their disgrace. ‘The enemy's horse- 
men perceiving this contusion, bore down at a gallop, 
broke through the disorderly mob, cutting to the 
right and Jett as they passed, and riding so close to 
the columns, that the infantry were forced to halt in 
order to check their audacity. 

At Caleabellos the reserve took up a position, 
Baird marched to .Herrerias, and the general-in- 
chief went on to Villa Franca. In that town great 
excesses by the preceding divi- 
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broken, and the scandalous insubordination of the 
soldiers proved that a disereditable relaxation of 
discipline on the part of the officers had taken place. 
The general immediately arrested this disorder, 
caused one man taken in the act of phindering a 
magazine to be hanged in the market-place, and 
issued severe orders to prevent a recurrence of such 
inexcusable conduct, after which he returned to the 
esarve at Caleabellos. 

Phe Guia, a small, but at this season of the year a 
deep stream, run through that town, and was crossed 
by a stone bridge. On the Villa Franea side a lofty, 
ridge, rough with vineyards and stone walls, was 
occupied by two thousand five hundred infitry, with 
a battery of six guns; and four hundred (5th) rifle- 
men, and about the same number of cavalry, were 
posted on a hill two miles beyond the river, to wateh 
the two roads of Bembibre and Foncevadon. The 
3d of January, a little after noon, the French general 
Colbert approached this hill with six or eight squad- 
rons, but observing the ground behind Caleabellos 
strongly oceupied, he demanded reinforeements.— 
Marshal Soult, believing that the Hnglish did not 
mean to make a stand, sent orders to Colbert to 
charge without delay, and the latter, stung by the 
message, obeyed with precipitate fury. From one 
of those errors so frequent in war, the British cavalry, 
thinking a greater force was riding against them, 
retired at speed to Caleabellos, and the riflemen, 
who, following their orders, had withdrawn when the 
French first came in sight, were just passing the 
bridge, when a crowd of staff officers, the cavalry, 
and the enemy, came in upon them in ove ma in 
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‘Colbert crossing the river, charged on the spur up cHap. 
the road.. ‘The remainder of the riflemen threw —>— 


themselves into the vineyards, and permitting the j, 
enemy to approach within a few yards, suddenly 
~ opened such a deadly fire, that the greatest number 
of the French horsemen were killed on the spot, and 
among the rest Colbert himself. His fine martial 
figure, his voice, his gestures, and, above all, his 
great valour, had excited the admiration of the 
British, and a general feeling of sorrow was pre~ 
. dominant when the gallant soldier fell. The Fxgnch 
voltigeurs now crossed the river, and a few of tha52d 
regiment descended from the upper part of the ridge 
to the assistance of the riflemen, when a sharp skirmish 
commenced, in which two or three hundred men of 
both sides were killed or wounded. Towards even- 
ing, Merle’s division of infantry appeared on the hills 
in front of the town, and made a demonstration of 
crossing the river opposite to the left of the English 
position; but thé battery of the latter checked this 
movement, and night coming on the combat ceased. 
As the road from Villa Franca to Lugo led through a 
rugged country, the cavalry were sent on to the latter 
town at once, and during the night the French horse 
patroles breaking in upon the rifle piquets, wounded. 
some men, but were beaten back without being able 
to discover that the English troops had abandoned 
the position. This however was the case, and. the 
reserve reached Herrerias, a distance of eighteen 
miles, on the morning of the 4th; Baird’s division 
being at Nogales, Hope’s and Fraser's near Lugo. 
At Herrerias, sir John Moore, who constantly di- 
rected the movements of the rear-guard himself, 
received the first reports of the engineers relative to 
the harbours. It appeared that Vigo, besides its 
greater distance, offered no position to cover the 
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BOOK embarkation, but Corufia and Betanzos did ;- this 
—u induced him to relinquish his first intention of going- 
ces: to.. Vigo, -and made, him, regret the. absence of his 
light brigades. 
. The transports were now ordered round from Vigo. 
to Corufia; and in the mean time the general sent 
orders to the leading division to halt at Lugo, his: 
intention being to rally the army there, to restore 
discipline, and to offer battle to the enemy if he was 
inclined to accept it. These important orders were 
seartied to sir David Baird by one of the aides de 
canip of the commander-in-chief; but sir David for~ 
wafded them by a private dragoon, who got drunk 
and Jost the despatch, and this blameable irregu~: 
larity: was ruinous to general Frazer's troops: in‘ 
lieu of, resting, two. days. at Lugo, that general, un: 
witting. of the order, pursued his toilsome journey 
towards St. Jago de Compostella, and then returning 
without food or rest, lost more than four hundred: 
stragglers. ‘The 5th, the reserve haxihg, by a forced 
march of thirty-six miles, gained twelve hours’ start 
of the enemy, reached Nogales, at which place they: 
met a large convoy vf English clothing, shoes, and 
ammunition, intended for Romana’s army, but moving: 
towards the enemy,—a circumstance characteristic of' 
the Spanish mode of conducting public affairs. There: 
was a bridge -at Nogales which. the engineers failed: 
to destroy; which. was however a matter of little, 
consequence, as the river was fordable above and 
below, and the general was unwilling, unless for some 
palpable advantage, which seldom presented itself, to 
’ injure,the communications of a cquntry that he was. 
unable to serve: moreover, the bridges were com- 
monly very solidly constructed, and the arches having 
very little span, could be rendered passable again in | 
a shorter time than they could be destroyed. 
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At this period of the retreat the road was crowded  cnat. 
with stragglers and baggage; the peasantry, although RD 
armed, did not molest the French, and fearing both January 
sides alike, drove their cattle and carried off their 
effects into the mountains on each side of the line 
of march: even there the villanous marauders con- 
trived to find them, and in some cases were by the 
Spaniards killed—a just punishment for quitting 
their colours: Under the most favourable circum- 
stances, the tail of a retreating force exhibits terrible 

“scenes of distress, and on the road near Nogalea'the’ 
followers of the army were dying fast from “cof 
and hunger; the soldiers, barefooted, harassed, and 
weakened. by their excesses at Bembibre and Villa 
Franca, were dropping to the rear by hundreds, 
while broken ‘carts, dead animals, and the piteous 
appearance of women with children, struggling or 
falling exhausted in the snow, completed a picture of 
war, which, like,Janus, has a double face’? 

Franceschi, wit, after turning Villa Franca, hatl 5. 
scoured ‘the valley of the Syl and captured imany Serato. 
Spanish prisoners and bagyage, now regained the ™S: 
line of march at Becerea, and towards evening the 
French army, recovering their Jost ground, passed 
Nogales, galling the rear-guard with a continual 
skirmish: here it was that dollars to the amount of 
twenty-five thousand pounds were abandoned. This 
small sum was kept near head-quarters to answer sud- 
den emergencies, and the bullocks that drew it being 
tired, the general, who could not save the money with- 
out risking an ill-timed action, had it rolled down the 
side of the mountain, whence part of it was gathered 
by the enemy, ‘part by the Gallician peasants. The 
returns laid before parliament in 1809 made the sum 
60,000., and the whole loss during the campaign 
nearly 77,000/.; but it is easier to make an entry of 
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BOOK; one sum for a treasury return, than to state the de- 
+ tails accurately ; the money agents were, like the mili- 
Seinecy. tary agents, acting independently, and all losses went 


down under the head of abandoned treasure. Officers 
actually present agree that the only treasure aban- 
doned by the army was that at Nogales, and that the 
sum was 25,0007, When it was ordered to be rolled 
over the brink of the hill, two guns, and a battalion of 
infantry, were engaged with the enemy to protect it, 
and some person in whose charge the treasure was, 
exclaiming, ‘It is money!’ the general replied, “so 
ife.shot and shells. Accidents will happen in war; 
an officer had charge of the cars that drew this trea- 
sure ; in passing a village, another officer observing 
that ‘the bullocks were exhausted, took the pains to 
point out where fresh and strong animals were to be 
found, and advised that the tired ones should be ex- 
changed; but the escorting officer, either ignorant 
of, or indifferent to his duty, took no notice of this 
recommendation, and continued his‘4march with the 
exhausted cattle. 

Towards evening the reserve approached Con- 
stantino, the French were close upon the rear, and 
a hill within pistol-shot of the bridge. offered them 
such an advantage, that there was little hope to effect 
the passage without great loss. The general caused. 
the riflemen and artillery to take possession of the 
hill, under cover of which the remainder of the re- 
serve hastily passed over the river without being 
perceived by the enemy, who were unusually cau- 
tious, and not aware of the vicinity of the bridge; 
the ‘@ans then descended at a trot, the riflemen {fol- 


- lowed, and when the French, now undeceived, came 


up at a brisk pace, the passage was effected, and a 
good line of battle-formed at the other side. A fight 
commenced, but notwithstanding that the assailanis 
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were continually reinforced as their columns of march “CHAP. 
arrived, general Paget maintained the post with two her 
regiments until nightfall, and then retired to Lugo, January. 


in front of which the whole army was assembled. 

A few of the French cavalry showed themselves 
on the 6th, but the infantry did not appear, and the 
7th, sir John Moore, in a general order, gave a se- 
vere but just rebuke to the officers and soldiers for 
their previous want of discipline, at the same time 
announcing his intention to offer battle. It has been 
well said, that a British army may be gleaned in 


a retreat, but cannot be reaped; whatever may Be 


their misery, the soldiers will always be found clean 
at review, and ready at a fight; scarcely was this 
order issued, when the line of battle, so attenuated 
before, was filled with vigorous men, full of confi- 
dence and valour. Fifteen hundred had fallen in 
action or dropped to the rear, but as three fresh 
battalions, left by sir David Baird when he advanced 
from Astorga, iat rejoined the army between Villa 
Franea and Lugo, nineteen thousand combatants were 
still under arms when the French columns appeared 
in sight. 

The right of the English position was in com- 
paratively flat ground, and partially protected by a 
bend of the Minhg. The centre was amongst vine- 
yards, with low stone walls. The left, which was 
somewhat withdrawn, rested on the mountains, being 
supported and covered by the cavalry. It was the 
intention of the general to engage deeply with his 
right and centre, before he closed with his left wing, 
in which he had posted the flower of his’ tsdops, 
thinking thus to bring on a decisive battle, and 
trusting to the valour of the men to handle the ene- 
my in such sort as that he should be glad to let the 
grmy continue its retreat unmolested. Other hope 
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than this, to re-embark the troops without loss, there 


pe h Lae was none, except by stratagem ; for Soult, an expe- 
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rienced general, commanding soldiers habituated to 
war, might be tempted, but could never be forced, 
to engage in a decisive battle among those rugged 
mountains, where whole days would pass in skir- 
mishing, without any progress being made towards 
crippling an adversary. 

It was mid-day before the French marshal arrived 
in person at the head of ten or twelve thousand men, 
and the remainder of his power followed in some dis- 
afray, for the marches had not been so easy but that 
many even of the oldest soldiers had dropped behind. 
As the columns came up, they formed in order 
of battle along a strong mountainoug ridge fronting 
the English. ‘The latter were not distinctly seen, 
from the inequalities of the ground, and Soult feel- 
ing doubtful if they were all before him, took four 
guns, and some squadrons commanded by colonel 
Lallemande, and advancing towards the centre, opened 
a fire, which was immediately silenced by a reply 
from fifteen pieces; the marshal being then satistied 
that something more than a rear-guard was in his 
front, retired. About an hour after he made a feint 
on the right, and at the same time sent a column of 
infantry and five guns against the left. On that side 
the three regiments which had lately joined were 
drawn up, and the French pushing the outposts hard, 
were gaining the advantage, when the English gene- 
ral-in-chief arriving, rallied the light troops, and with 
a vigorous charge breaking the adverse column, 
treated it very roughly in the pursuit. The esti- 
mated Jess of the French was between three and 


four hundred men. As it was now evident that the 
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still in the rear, and requested marshal Ney, who 
was then at Villa Franca, to detach a division of the 


sixth corps by the Val des Orres to Orense. Ney, Janata: 


however, merely sent some troops into the valley of 


the Syl, and pushed his advanced posts in front as operations. 


fur as Nogales, Poyo, and Dancos. 
At daybreak on the 8th the two armies were still 


embattled. On the French side, seventeen thousand lid. 


infantry, four thousand cavalry, und fifty pieces of 
artillery were in line, but Soult deferred the attack 
until the 9th. On the English part, sixteen thou- 
sand infantry, eighteen hundred cavalry, and fofty 
pieces of artillery, impatiently awaited the assault, 
and blamed their adversary for delaying a contest 
which they ardently desired ; but darkness fell with- 
out a shot - been fired, and with it fell the 
English general’s hope to engage his enemy on equal 
terms. 

What was to be done? assail the French position? 
remain another day in expectation of a battle? or, 
in secresy, gain a march, and get on board without 
being molested, or at least obtain time to establish 
the army in a good situation to cover the embarka- 
tion? ‘The first operation was warranted neither by 
present nor by future advantages, for how could an 
inferior army expect to cripple a superior one, posted 
as the French were, on a strong mountain, with an 
overbearing cavalry to protect their infantry, should 
the latter be beaten ; and when twenty thousand fresh 
troops were at the distance of two short marches in 
the rear? The British army was not provided to fight 
above one battle; there were no draught cattle, no 
means of transporting reserve ammunition, no maga- 
zines, no hospitals, no second line, no provisions: a 
defeat would have been ruin, a victory useless. A 

attle is always a serious affair, but two battles under 
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such circumstances, though both should be victories, 
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But why fight at all, after the army had been ral- 
lied, and the disasters of the march from Astorga had 
been remedied? What, if beating first Soult and 
then Ney, the British had arrived once more above 
Astorga, with perhaps ten thousand infantry, and 
half as many hundred cavalry. From the mountains 
of Gallicia their general might have cast his eyes as 
far as the Sierra Morena, without being cheered by 
the sight of a single Spanish army; none were in 
existence to aid him, none to whom he might give 
aid. Even Mr. Frere acknowledged that at this 
period six thousand ill-armed men collected at Des- 
pefias Peros formed the only bartiat between the 
French and Seville, and sir John was sent 
out not to waste English blood in fruitless battles, 
but to assist the universal Spanish nation ! 

‘The second proposition was decided by the state of 
the magazines ; there was not bread for another day’s 
consumption remaining in the stores at Lugo. It 
was true that the army was in heart for fighting, but 
distressed by fatigue and bad weather, and cach 
moment of delay, increased privations that would soon 
have rendered it inefficient for a campaign in the 
south, the only point where its services could now be 
effectual. For two whole days sir John Moore had 
offered battle; this was sufficient to rally the troops, 
to restore order, and to preserve the reputation of the 
army. Lugo was strong ground in itself, but it did 
not cover Coruiia, the road leading from Orense to 
St. Jago da Compostella turned it; the French ought 
to have been on that line, and there was no reason to 
suppose that they were not, Soult, as we have seen, 
pressed Ney to follow it. It was then impossible to 
remain at Lugo, and useless if it had been possible; 
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The general adopted the third plan, and prepared to cHap. 
decamp in the night; he ordered the fires to be kept jae Se 
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bright, and exhorted the troops to make a great €X- January. 


ertion, which he trusted would be the last required 
of them. 
The country immediately in the rear of the posi- 


tion was intersected by stone walls and a number of 


intricate lanes; precautions were taken to mark the 
right tracks, by placing bundles of straw at certain 
distances, and officers were appointed to guide the 
columns. At ten o'clock the regiments silently quitted 
their round, and retired in excellent order; but a 
moody fortune pursued sir John Moore throughout 
this campaign, baflling his prudence, and thwarting 
his views, as ifwesolved to prove the unyielding firm- 
ness of his min A terrible storm of wind and rain, 
mixed with sleet, commenced as the army broke up 
from the position, the marks were destroyed, and 
the guides lost the true direction; only one of the 
divisions happily gained the main road, the other two 
were bewildered, and when daylight broke, the rear 
columns were still near to Lugo. The fatigue, the 
depression of mind, cotisionel by this misfortune, 
and the want of shoes, broke the order of the march, 
and the stragglers were becoming numerous, when, 
unfortunately, one of the generals commanding a 
leading division, thinking to relieve the men during 
a halt Faaali took place in the night, desired them to 
take refuge from the weather in some houses a little 
way off the road. Complete disorganization followed 
this imprudent act: from that moment it became im- 
possible to make the soldiers of the division keep 
their ranks, plunder succeeded, the example was in- 
feetious, and what with real suffering, and evil pro- 
pensity encouraged by this error of inexperience, the 
aaain body of the army, which had bivouacked for six 
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BOOK hours in the rain, arrived at Betanzos on the evening 


—_. of the 9th, in a state very discreditable to its disci- 
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The commander-in-chief, with the reserve and the 

Me dans cavalry, as usual, covered the march, and in the course 

Naruive. Of it he ordered several bridges to be destroyed, buf 

the engineers failed of success in every attempt— 

Fortunately, the enemy did not come up with the 

rear before the evening, and then only with their 

cavalry, otherwise many prisoners must have fallen 

into their hands ; for the number of stragglers un- 

covered by the passage of the reserve was so nume- 

rous, that when pressed, they united, under Sergeant 

Newman, of the 43d regiment, and repulsed the 

French cavalry themselves: a signal. proof that the 

disorder was occasioned as much bgfansubordination 

in the regiments as by the fatigue of. the march. 

The reserve, commanded by general Edward Paget, 

an officer distinguished during the retreat by his firm- 

ness, ability, and ardent zeal, remained in position, 

during the night, a few miles from Betanzos. The 

rest of the army was quartered in that town, and as 

the enemy could not gather in strength on the 10th, 

the commander-in-chief halted that day, and the ca- 

valry passed from the rear-guard to the head of the 

column. he 11th, the French interrupted those 

employed to destroy the bridge of Betanzos, but from 

some mismanagement, although the twenty-eighth 

regiment repulsed the skirmishers, the bridge, con- 
structed of wood, was only partially destroyed. 

In the meantine sir John Moore assembled the 

army in one solid mass. The loss of men in the 

Appendix, march from Lugo to Betanzos had been greater than 

Nese: that in all the furmer part of the retreat, added to all 

the waste of the movement in advance and the loss 

sustained in the different actions: nevertheless, fours 
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teen thousand infantry were still in column, and by cuap. 


Vv. 


an orderly march to Corufia under the personal di- —~~ 


reetion of the commander-in-chief, demonstrated, that 5, 
inattention and the want of experiénce in the officers, 
was the true cause of those disorders, which had 
afflicted the army fur more than the sword of the 
enemy or the rigour of the elements. 

As the troops approached Corutia, the general’s 
looks were directed towards the harbour, but an open 
expanse of water painfully convinced him, that to 
Fortune at least he was no way beholden; con- 
trary winds still detained the fleet at Vigo, and 
the last consuming exertion made by the army was 
rendered fruitless! The men were put into quar- 
ters, and their baader awaited the progress of events. 
Three divisions ®eeupied the town and suburbs of 
Corufia, but’ the reserve was posted with its left at 
the village of El Burgo, and its right on the road of 
St. Jago. de Compostella. For twelve days these 
hardy soldiers had covered the retreat, during which 
time they had traversed eighty miles of road in two 
marches, passed several nights under arms in the 
snow of the mountains, were seven times engaged 
with the enemy, and now assembled at the out- 
posts, having fewer men iissing from the ranks, 
including those who had fallen in battle, than any 
other division in the army: an admirable instance of 
the value of good discipline, and a manifest proof of 
the malignant injustice with which sir John Moore 
has heen accused of precipitating his retreat beyond 
the measure of human strength. 

The bridge of El Burgo was now destroyed, and also 
that of Cambria, situated a few miles up the Mero 
river; but the engincer employed at the latter, mor- 
tified at the former failures, was so anxious to perform 
lua duty in an effectual manner, that he remained too 
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near the mine, and was killed by the explosion; 


eae there was, however, a bridge at Celas, two leagues 
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higher up, and at that place Franceschi’s cavalry 
crossing on the 12th, intercepted some stores coming 
from St. Jago, and made a few prisoners. 

The town of Coruiia, although sufliciently strong 
to oblige an enemy to break ground before it, was 
weakly fortified, and tu the southward commanded by 
some heights close to the walls. Sir John Moore 
caused the land front to be repaired and strength- 
ened, but disarmed the sea face of the works, and oe- 
eupied the citadel, and the inhabitants cheerfully and 
honourably joined in the labour, although they were 
fully aware that the English intended to embark, and 
that they compromised their own safety by aiding 
the operation, Such flashes of light from the dark 
cloud which at this moment covered Spain may 
startle the mind of the reader, and make him doubt 
if the Spaniards could have been so insufficient to 
their own defence as they have been represented in 
the course of this history; I answer, that the facts 
were as I have told them, and that it was such para- 
doxical indieations of character that deceived the 
world at the time, and induecd men to believe that 
the reckless, daring defiance of the power of France 
so loudly proclaimed by the patriots, would be stre- 
nuously supported. Of proverbially vivid imagina- 
tion and quick resentments, the Spaniards feel and 
act individually rather than nationally, and during 
this war, that whieh appeared to be in them con- 
stancy of purpose, was in reality a repetition of 
momentary fury; a succession of electric sparks gene- 
rated by a constant collision with the French army, 
but daily becoming fainter as custom reconciled them 
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Procrastination and improvidence are the besetting cHaP. 
sins of the nation: at this moment large magazines w-y—we 
of arms and ammunition, which had been sent in January 
the early part of the preceding year from England, 
were still in Coruiia unappropriated, and unregarded 
by a nation infested with three hundred thousand 
enemies, and having a hundred thousand soldiers 
unelothed and without weapons. Three miles from 
the town, four thousand barrels of powder were piled 
in a magazine built upon a hill; a smaller quantity, 
collected in another storehouse, was at some dis- 
tance from the first, and to prevent them from fall- 
ing a prey to the enemy, Moore caused both to be 
exploded on the 18th. The inferior one blew up 
with a terrible noise, and shook the houses in the 
town, but when the train reached the great store, 
there ensued a crash like the bursting forth of a vol- 
cano; the earth trembled for miles, the rocks were 
torn from their bases, the agitated waters rolled the 
vessels as in a storm, while a vast column of smoke 
and dust, shooting out fiery sparks from its sides, 
arose perpendicularly and slowly to a great height, 
and then a shower of stones, and fragments of all 
kinds, bursting out of it with a roaring sound, killed 
many persons who remained too near the spot: a 
stillness, only interrupted by the lashing of the waves 
on the shore, succeeded, aud the business of the war 
went on. 

The ground in front of Corufia is impracticable for 
cavalry, and as the horses still left alive were gene- 
rally foundered, and that it was impossible to embark 
them all in the face of an enemy, 2 great number 
were reluctantly ordered to be shot. These poor 
animals, already worn down and feet broken, would 
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cavalry, or used as draft cattle, until death should 
relieve them from procrastinated sufferings. 

The French were now collecting in force on. the 
Mero, and it became necessary to choose a position 
of battle. A chain of rocky elevations, commencing , 
on the sea-coast north-west of the place, and ending 
on the Mero just behind the village of El Burgo, 
offered an advantageous line of defence, covered by 
a branch of the Mero, which washing a part of the 
pase, would have obliged the enemy to advance by 
the road of Compostella: but this ridge was too 
extensive for the English army, and if not wholly 
occupied, the French might have turned it by the 
right, and moved along a succession of eminences to 
the very gates of Corufia. There was no alternative, 
therefore, but to take post on an inferior range, en- 
closed as it were within the other, and completely 
commanded by it within cannon-shot. However, the 
French army had been so exhausted with continual 
toil, that it was not completely assembled on the Mero 
before the 12th, when the infantry took post opposite El 
Burgo, at the same time, the eavalry of La Houssayg 
lined the river as far as the ocean, and Franceschi, 
as we have scen, crossed at the bridge of Celas, seven 
miles higher up. The 14th, the bridges at El Burgo 
being rendered practicable for artillery, two divisions 
of infantry, and one of cavalry, passed the river, and 
to cover this march some guns opened on the English 
posts at El Burgo, but were soon silenced by a supe- 
rior fire. 

In the evening of the 17th, the transports from 
Vigo hove in sight, and scon after entered the har~ 
bour of Coruiia, and the dismounted cavalry, the sick, 
all the best horses, and fifty-two pieces of artil- 
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and four Spanish guns being retained on shore ready CHAP. 
for action. wens 
The 15th, Laborde’s division arrived; the French Senaare 
then occupied the great ridge enclosing the British Nobie's 
position, placing their right on the intersection of Expedition 
the roads leading from St. Jago and Betanzos, their 
left upon a rocky eminence which overlooked both 
lines, and extending their cavalry, supported by some 
light troops on their own left, while a slight skirmish 
took place in the valley below. ‘The English piquets 
opposite the right of the French also got engaged, 
and were so galled by the fire of two guns, that colonel 
M‘Kenzie, of the fifth regiment, pushed out with some 
companics to seize the battery, but a line of in- 
fantry, hitherto concealed by some stone walls, arose, 
and poured in such a fire of musketry, that the colo- 
nel was killed, and his men forced back with loss. 
In the course of the night, marshal Soult with Ibid 
great, difficulty established a battery of eleven heavy 
guns on the rocks which closed the left of his line 
of battle. * Laborde’s division was posted on the 
right, having one half on the high ground, the other 
half on the descent towards the river. Merle’s divi- 
sion was in the centre. Mermet’s division formed 
the left. The position was covered in front of the 
right by the villages of Palavia Abaxo and Portosa, 
and in front of the centre by a wood; the left was 
secured by the rugged heights where the great bat- 
tery was established; the distance of the latter from 
the right of the English line was about twelve hun- 
dred yards, and midway the little village of Elvina 
was held by the piquets of the fiftieth British 
regiment. 
"The late arrival of the transports, the increasing Sir John 


force of the enemy, and the disadvantageous nature Torter to 
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HOOK and danger of the embarkation, and several general 
— J officers proposed to the commander-in-chief, that he 
Sosuaey: should negotiate for leave to retire to his ships upon 
terms. ‘There was little chance of such a proposal 
being agreed to by the enemy, and there was no reason 
to try; the army had suffered, but not from defeat; 
its situation was dangerous, but far from desperate, 
and the general would not consent to remove the 
stamp of energy and prudence which marked his re- 
treat, by a negotiation that would have given an 
appearance of timidity and indecision to his previous 
operations, as opposite to their real character as light 
is to darkness. His high spirit and clear judgment 
revolted ut the idea, and he rejected the degrading 
advice without hesitation. All the encumbrances of 
the army were shipped in the night of the 15th and 
morning of the 16th, and everything was prepared to 
withdraw the fighting men as soon as the darkness 
would permit them to move without being perceived, 
and the precautions taken would, without doubt, have 
insured the success of this difficult operation, but a 
more glorious event was destined to give a melan- 

choly but graceful termination to the campaign. 
About two o’clock in the afternoon a general move- 
ment along the Irench line gave notice of an approach- 
ing battle. The British infantry, fourteen thousand five 
hundred ons: occupied the inferior range of hills 
already spoken of. ‘The right was formed by Baird’s 
division, and, from the oblique direction of the ridge, 
approached the enemy, while the centre and left were 
of necessity withheld in such a manner that the 
Vide Plea French battery on the rocks raked the whole of the 
Battle. line. General Hope’s division, crossing the main 


road, prolonged Baird's line to the left, and oceupied 
strong sround abuttine on the mundde henl nf thn 
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column behind the right wing, and in like manner a eHApP. 
brigade of Hope’s division was behind the left wing, —~— 


while Paget's reserve, posted at Airis, a small village 
in rear of the centre, looked down the valley which 
separated Baird’s right from the hills occupied by 
Franceschi’s cavalry. A battalion detached from 
the reserve kept those horsemen in check, and was 
itself connected with the main body by a chain of 
skirmishers extended across the valley. Fraser’s 
division held the heights immediately before the 
gates of Corufia, watching the coast road, but it was 
also ready to succour any point. ° 

These dispositions were dictated by the nature of 
the ground, which was very favourable to the enemy; 
for Franceschi’s cavalry reached nearly to the village 
of San Cristoval, a mile beyond Baird’s right; and 
hence sir Johu Moore was forced to weaken his front 
and keep Frazer's division in reserve uptil Soult’s 
attack should be completely unfolded. There was, 
however, one great advantage on the British side: 
many thousand new English musquets, found in the 
Spanish stores, were given to the troops in lieu of 
their rusty, battered arms, and as their ammunition 
was also fresh, their fire was better sustained than 
that of the enemy. 


BATTLE OF CORUNA. 

When Laborde’s division arrived, thé French force 
was not less than twenty thousand men, and the duke 
of Dalmatia made no idle evolutions of display, for 
distributing his lighter guns along the front of his po- 
sition, he opened a, fire from the heavy battery on his 
left, and instantly descended the mountain with three 
columns, covered by clouds of skirmishers. The Bri- 
tish piquets were driven back in disorder, and: the 
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column, which then dividing, attempted to turn 
Baird’s right by the valley, and to break his front at 
the same time. ‘Ihe second column made against 
the English centre, and the third attacked Hope’s 
left at the village of Palavia Abaxo. 

The weight of Soult’s guns overmatched the 
English six-pounders, and the shot swept the posi- 
tion to the centre; but sir John Moore observing 
that, according to his expectations, the enemy did 
not show any body of infantry beyond that which 
moving up the valley outflanked Baird’s right, or- 
dered general Paget to carry the reserve to where 
the detached regiment was posted, and, as he had 
before arranged with him, to turn the left of the 
French attack and menace the great battery. Mean- 
while, he directed Fraser to support Paget, and then 
throwing back the fourth regiment, which formed the 
right of Baird’s division, he opened a heavy fire upon 
the flank of the troops penetrating up the valley, 
while the fiftieth and forty-seeond regiments met those 
breaking through Elvina. The ground about that 
village, being intersected by stone walls and hollow 
roads, a severe scrambling fight ensued, the French 
were forced back with great loss, and the fiftieth regi- 
ment entcring the village with them, after a second 
struggle drove them beyond it. 

Seeing this, the general ordered up a battalion of 
the guards to fill the void in the line made by the ad- 
vance of those regiments, when the forty-second, with 
the exception of its grenadiers, mistaking his inten- 
tion, retired, and at that moment the enemy, being 
reinforced, renewed the fight beyond the village ; 
the officer commanding the fiftieth* was wounded 


* The author’s eldest brother ; he was said to be slain, When the French 
renewed the attack on Elvina, he was somewhat in advance of that village, 
and alone, for the troops were scattered by the nature of the ground. Being 
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and taken prisoner, and Elvina then became the scene cHaP. 
of a second struggle, which being observed by the ja VIS 


commander-in-chief, he addressed a few animating , 
words to the forty-second, and caused it to return to the 
attack. During this time Paget, with the reserve, had 
descended into the valley, and the line of skirmishers 
being thus supported, vigorously checked the advance 
of the enemy’s troops in that quarter, while the 
fourth regiment galled their flank ; at the same time 
the centre and left of the army also became en- 
gaged, sir David Baird was severely wounded, and 
a furious action ensued along the line, in the valley, 
and on the hills. 

Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the re- 
sult of the fight about the village of Elvina, was 
struck on the left breast by a cannon shot; the shock 
threw him from his horse with violence, but he rose 
again in a sitting-posture, his countenance unchanged, 
aud his stedfast eye still fixed upon the regiments 
engaged in his front, no. sigh betraying a sensation 
of pain. In a few moments, when he was satisfied 


hurt in the leg, he endeavoured to retire, but was overtaken, and thrown to 
the ground with five wounds ; a French drummer resened him, and when 
a soldier with whom he had been struggling endeavoured a second time to 
kill him, the drummer once more interfered, The morriing after the battle 
marshal Soult sent his own surgeon to major Napier, and, with a kindness 
and consideration very uncommon, wrote to Napoleon, desiring that his 
prisoner might not be sent to France, which, from the system of refusing 
exchanges, would have ruined his professional prospects ; the drummer also 
received the cross of the legion of honour. When the second corps quitted 
Corufia, marshal Soult recommended his prisoner to the attention of mar- 
shal Ney, and the latter treated him rather with the kindness of a friend 
than the civility of an enemy; for he lodged him with the French consul, 
supplied him with money, gave him a general invitation to his house, and 
not only refrained from sending him to France, but when by a flag of truce 
he knew that major Napier’s mother was mourning for him as dead, he per- 
mitted him and with him the few soldiers taken in the action to go at once 
to England ; merely exacting a promise that none should serve until ex- 
changed. I would not have touched at all upon these private adventures, ~ 
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were it not that gratitude demands a public acknowledgment of such gene. + 


rosity, and that demand is rendered more imperative by the after misfortunes’ 
of marshal Ney. That brave and noble-minded man’s fate is but too well 
known! IIe who had fought five hundred battles for France, not one 
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that the troops were gaining ground, his countenance 
brightened, and he suffered hiinself to be taken to 
the rear; then was seen the dreadful nature of his 
hurt. The shoulder was shattered to pieces, t the 
arm was hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over 
the heart were broken, and bared of flesh, and the 
muscles of the breast torn into long strips, which 
were interlaced by their recoil from the dragging of 
the shot. As the soldiers placed him in a blanket 
his sword got entangled, and the hilt entered the 
wound; captain Hardinge, 2 staff officer, who was 
near, attempted to take it off, but the dying man 


Mr, James stopped him, saying, ‘ It is as well as it is. Thad 


Moore's 

Narrative. 
Hardin, 
Letter. 


rather it should go out of the field with me ;’ and in 


8°83 that manner, so becoming to a soldier, Moore was 


borne from the fight. 

Meenwhile the army was rapidly gaining ground. 
The reserve, overthrowing everything in the valley, 
and obliging La Houssaye’s dragoons, who had dis- 
mounted, to retire, turned the enemy on that side, and 
even approached the eminence upon which the great 
battery was posted. On the left, colonel Nicholls, 
at the head of some companies of the fourteenth, 
carried Palavia Abaxo, which general Foy defended 
but fechly ; and in the centre, the obstinate dispute 
for Elvina had terminated in favour of the British; 
when the night set in, their line was considerably 
advanced beyond the original position of the morn- 
ing, and the French were falling back in confusion. 
If at this time general Fraser's diviston had been 
brought into action along with the reserve, the enemy 
could hardly have escaped a signal overthrow ; for 
the little ammunition Soult had been able to bring 
up was nearly exhausted, the river Mero, with a full 
tide, was behind him, and the difficult communication 
by the bridge of El Burgo was alone open for a re- 
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treat. On the other hand, to continue the action in cHap. 
the dark was to tempt fortune, for the French were pan Cae 
still the most numerous, their ground was strong, 
and the disorder they were in offered such a favour- 
able opportunity to get on board the ships, that sir 
John Hope, upon whom the command of the army 
had devolved, satisfied with having repulsed the at- 
tack, judged it more prudent to pursue the original 
plan of embarking during the night; this opera- 
tion was effected without delay, the arrangements 
being so complete that neither confusion nor difficulty 
occurred. ‘The piquets, kindling a number of fires, 
covered the retreat of the columns, and were them~- 
selves withdrawn at daybreak, and embarked, under 
the protection of general Hill’s brigade, which was 
posted near the ramparts of the town. 

_ When the morning dawned, the French, observing 
that the British had abandoned their position, pushed 
forward some battalions to the heights of St. Lucie, 
and about midday succeeded in establishing a bat- 
tery, which playing upon the shipping in the harbour 
caused a great deal of disorder among the trans- 
ports; several masters cut their cables, and four ves- 
sels went ashore, but the troops being immediately 
removed by the men of war's boats, the stranded 
vessels were burnt, and the whole fleet at last got 
out of harbour. General Hill’s brigade then em- 
barked from the citadel, while general Beresford, with 
a rear guard, kept possession of that work until the 
18th, when the wounded being all put on board, his 
troops likewise embarked: the inhabitants faithfully 
maintained the town against the French, and the fleet 
sailed for England. The loss of the British was never 
officially published, but was estimated at eight hun- 
dred, and that of the French at three thousand. The 
latter is undoubtedly an exaggeration, yet it must have 
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nook been very great, for the arms of the English were all 

TV.) new, the ammunition fresh; and whether from the 

Janey, peculiar construction of our musquets, the physical 
strength and coolness of the men, or from all com- 
bined, it is certain that the fire of an English line 
is the most destructive known. ‘he nature of the 
ground also prevented any movement of artillery on 
either side, and the French columns in their attack 
were exposed to grape, which they could not return 
because of the distance of their batteries. 

Thus ended the retreat to Coruiia; a transaction 
which, up to this day, has called forth as much of 
falsehood and malignity as servile and interested 
writers could offer to the unprincipled leaders of a 
base faction, but which posterity will regard as a 
genuine example of ability and patriotism. From 
the spot where he fell the general who had con- 
ducted it was carried to the town by a party of 
soldiers ; his blood flowed fast, and the torture of 
his wound increased, but such was the unshaken 
firmness of his mind, that those about him, judging 
from the resolution of his countenance that his hurt 
was not mortal, expressed a hope of his recovery ; 
hearing this, he looked stedfastly at the injury for 

Captain a moment, and then said, ‘ No, I feel that to be tm- 
partitse’s possible’ Several times he caused his attendants to 
stop and turn him round, that he. might behold the 
field of battle, and when the firing indicated the 
advance of the British, he discovered his satisfaction, 
and permitted the bearers to proceed. Being brought 
to his lodgings, the surgeons examined his wound, but 
there was no hope, the pain increased, and he spoke 
with great difficulty. At intervals he asked if the 
Mr. James French were beaten, and addressing his old friend, 


Moore’s 


Narrative. Colonel Anderson, he said, ‘ You know that I always 
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enemy were defeated, and being told they were, cHap. 
Cac Ba Bone v. 

pbserved, ‘ It is a great satisfaction to me to know ——~ 

we have beaten the French. is countenance con- january: 


tinued firm and his thoughts clear, once only, when 
he spoke of his mother, he became agitated, but he 
often inquired after the safety of his friends, and the 
officers of his staff, and he did not even in this mo- 
ment forget to recommend those whose merit, had 
had given them claims to promotion. His strength 
failed fast, and life was just extinct, when, with an 
unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of 
his posthumous calumniators, he exclaimed, ‘I hope 
the people of England will be satisfied! I hope my 
country will do me justice!’ In a few minutes 
afterwards he died, and his corpse, wrapped in a 
military qloak, was interred by the officers of his 
staff in the citadel of Corufia; the guns of the enemy 
paid his funeral honours, and Soult, with a noble 
feeling of respect for his valour, raised 2 monument 
to his memory. 

Thus ended the career of sir John Moore, a man 
whose uncommon capacity was sustained by the 
purest virtue, and governed by a disinterested pa- 
triotism more in keeping with the primitive than the 
luxurious age of a great nation. His tall graceful 
person, his dark searching eyes, strongly defined 
forehead, and singularly expressive mouth, indicated 
a noble disposition and a refined understanding. 
The lofty sentiments of honour habitual to his mind, 
being adorned by a subtle playful wit, gave him, in 
conversation, an ascendency that he always preserved 
by the decisive vigour of his actions. He maintained 
the right with a vehemence bordering upon fierce- 
ness, and every important transaction in which he 
was engaged increased his reputation for talent, and 
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BOOK stedfast friend to merit, a just and faithful servant of 
Se his country. The hénest loved him, the dishonest 


feared him; for while he lived he did not shun, but 
scorned and spurned the base, and, with characteristic 
propriety, they spurned at him when he was dead. 

A soldier from his earliest youth, Moore thirsted for 
the honours of his profession, and feeling that he was 
worthy to lead a British army, hailed the fortune 
that placed him at the head of the troops destined 
for Spain. As the stream of time passed, the 
inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared, but the 
austerer glory of suffering remained, and with a firm 
heart he accepted that gift of a severe fate. Con- 
fiding in the strength of his genius, he disregarded the 
clamours of presumptuous ignorance, and opposing 
sound military views to the foolish projects so inso- 
lently thrust upon him by the ambassador, he con- 
ducted a long and arduous retreat with sagacity, 
intelligence, and fortitude; no insult disturbed, no 
falsehood deceived him, no remonstrance shook his 
determination; fortune frowned without subsiding his 
constancy, death struck, but the spirit of the man 
remained unbroken when his shattered body scarcely 
afforded it a habitation, Having done all that was . 
just towards others, he remembered what was due to 
himself; neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor 
the lingering hours of acute pain which preceded his 
dissolution, could quell the pride of his gallant heart, 
or Jower the dignified feeling with which, conscious 
of merit, he at the last moment asserted his right to 
the gratitude of the country he had served so truly. 

If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is 
not a leveller ! * 
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Mr. Cannine, in an official communication to the ciHap. 
Spanish deputies in London, observed, that ‘ the con- ———~ 


duct of the campaign in Portugal was unsatisfactory, 
and inadequate to the brilliant successes with which 
it opened. In the relation of that campaign, it has 
been shown how little the activity and foresight of 
the cabinet contributed to those successes, and the 
following short analysis will prove that, with respeet 
to the campaign in Spain also, the proceedings of 
the ministers were marked alike by tardiness and 
incapacity. 

Joseph abandoned Madrid the 3d of August, and 
on the 11th of the same month the Freneh troops 
from the most distant parts of Europe were in mo- 
tion to remedy the disasters in the Peninsula. 

The Ist of September a double conscription, fur- 
nishing one hundred and sixty thousand men, was 
called out to replace the troops withdrawn from Poland 
and Germany. 

The 4th of September the enrperor announced to 
the senate, that ‘ he was resolved to push the affairs 
of the Peninsula with the greatest activity, and to 
destroy the armies which the English had disem- 
barked in that country.’ 

The 11th, the advanced guard of the army coming 
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Book ‘The 8th of November he broke into Spain at the 

eae head of three hundred thousand men, and the 5th of 
December, not a vestige of the Spanish armies re- 
maining, he took possession of Madrid. 

Now the Asturian deputies arrived in London 
the 6th of June, and yet on the 20th of Au- 
gust—the battle of Vimiero being then unfought, 
and, consequently, the fate of the campaign in 
Portugal uncertain,—the English minister invited 
sir Hew Dalrymple to discuss three plans of ope- 
rations in Spain, each founded upon data utterly 
false, and all objectionable in the detail. He also 
desired that sir Arthur Wellesley should go to the 
Asturias to ascertain what facilities that country 
offered for the disembarkation of an English army ; 
and the whole number of troops disposable for the 
campaign, exclusive of those already in Portugal, he 
stated to be twenty thousand, of which @e half was 
in England and the other in Sicily. He aecknow- 
ledged that no information yet reecived had enabled 
the cabinet to decide as to the application of the forees 
at home, or the ulterior use to be made of those in 
Portugal, yet, with singular rashness, the whole of 
the southern provinces, containing the richest cities, 
finest harbours, and most numerous armies, were dis- 
carded from consideration, and sir Hew Dalrymple, 
who was well acquainted with that part of Spain, 
and in close and friendly correspondence with the 
chiefs, was directed to confine his attention to the 
northern provinces, of which he knew nothing. 

The reduction of Junot’s army in Portugal, and the 
discomfiture of Joseph’s on the Ebro, were regarded as 
certain events, and the observations of the minister 
were principally directed, not to the best mode of at- 
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whole French army; nay, elated with extravagant 
hopes, and strangely despising Napoleon’s power, he 
instructed lord William Bentinck to urge the central 
junta to an invasion of France, as soon as the army 
on the Ebro should be annihilated. 

Thus it appears that the English ministers were 
either profoundly ignorant of the real state of affairs, 
or that, with a force scattered in England, Portugal, 
and Sicily, and not exceeding forty-five thousand 
men, they expected in one campaign, first to subdue 
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twenty-six thousand French under Junot, and then 


destroying eighty thousand under Joseph, to turn the 
tide of war, and to invade France. 

- The battle of Vimiero took place, and sir Arthur 
Wellesley naturally declined a mission more suitable 
to a staff captain than a victorious commander ; but 
before sir Hgw’s answer, exposing the false caleula- 
tions of the minister’s plans, could be received in 
England, a despatch, dated the 2d of September, an- 
nounced the resolution of the government to employ 
an army in the northern provinces of Spain, and 
directed twenty thousand men to be held in readiness 
to unite with other forces to be sent from England. 
Nevertheless, this project also was so immature, that 
no intimation was given how the junction was to be 
effected, whether by sea or land; nor had the minis- 
ters even ascertained that the Spaniards would per- 
mit English troops to enter Spain at all. Three 
weeks later, lord William Bentinck, writing from 
Madrid, says, ‘I had an interview with Florida 
Blanca: he expressed his surprise that there should be 
a doubt of the Spaniards wishing for the assistance of 
the English army.’ Such also was the confusion at 
home, that lord Castlereagh repeatedly expressed his 
foore Jest the embarkation of Jninn’s tranns should 
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BOOK gus, when a simple reference to the transport office in 
—¥_ London would have satisfied him, that although the 


English army should also be embarked, there would 
still remain a surplus of twelve thousand tons. 

When the popular cry arose against the convention 
of Cintra, the generals-in-chief were recalled in suc- 
cession, as rapidly as they had been appointed; the 
despatches addressed to one generally fell into the 
hands of his successor ; but the plans of the ministers 
becoming at lust mature, on the 6th of October sir 
John Moore was finally appointed to lead the forces 
into Spain. At this period the head of the grand 
French army was already in the passes of the Pyre- 
nees; the hostile troops on the Ebro coming to blows; 
the Spaniards weak and divided, and the English 
forty marches from the scene of action: yet, said the 
minister to sir John Moore, ‘ there willbe full time 
to concert your plan of operations with the Spanish 
generals before the equipment of your army can be 
completed.’ Was this the way to oppose Napoleon ! 
Could such proceedings lead to aught but disaster ! 
It has been said that sir Hew Dalrymple’s negligence 
was the cause of this delay, that he should have had 
the troops in readiness. But that general could notw 
prudently incur the expense of equipping for a march 
an army that was likely to be embarked; he could 
not, in short, divine the plans of the ministers before 
they were formed, and it is evident that the error 
attaches entirely to the government. 

The incapacity of the Spanish generals has been 
already sufliciently exposed by occasional observations 
in the narrative; their faults, glaring and fatal, call 
for no further remark, but the exact combinations, 
the energy and rapidity of the French emperor, merit 
the most careful examination: his operations were 
not, as they have been generally considered, a pomp- 
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ous display of power, to create an appearance of CHAP. 
conquest that was unreal; not a mere violent irruption Vos 
with a multitude of men, but a series of skilful and 
scientific movements, worthy of so great a general and 
politician. It is true that his foree was immense, and 
that the Spaniards were but contemptible soldiers; 
yet he never neglected the lessons of experience, nor 
deviated from the strictest rules of art. With asto- 
nishing activity, and when we consider the state of 
his political relations on the continent, we may add, 
with astonishing boldness, he first collected ample 
means to attain his object, then deceiving his enemies 
with regard to his numbers, position, and intentions, 
and choosing his time with admirable judgment, he 
broke through the weak part of their line, and seized 
Burgos, a central point, which enabled him to en- 
velope and destroy the left wing of the Spaniards, 
before their right could hear of his attack, the latter 
being itself turned by the same movement, and ex- 
posed to a like fate. This position also enabled him 
to menace the capital, to keep the English army in 
check, and to cover the formation of those magazines 
and stores which were necessary to render Burgos the 
base and pivot of further operations. 

Napoleon’s forees were numerous enough to have 
attacked Castafios and Palafox, while Blake was being 
pursued by the first and fourth corps ; but trusting 
nothing to chance, he waited for twelve days, until 
the position of the English army was ascertained, 
the strength of the northern provinces quite broken, 
and a secure place of arms established. Then leaving 
the second corps te cover his communications, and 
sending the fourth corps into the flat country, to 
coast, as it were, the heads of the English columns, 
and 4a tien tio. naeune. ce the Claenanhin waidunthina 
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sook and himself approached the capital, at a moment 
— i when not a vestige of a national army was left; 


when he had good reason to think that the English 
were in full i ‘treat; when the whole of his own 
corps were clos. at hand, and consequently when the 
greatest moral effect could be produced, and the 
greatest physical power concentrated at the same 
time to take advantage of it. Napoleon’s disposi- 
tions were indeed surprisingly skilful; for, although 
marshal Lefebre’s precipitation at Zornoza, by pro- 
longing Blake’s agony, lost six days of promise, it is 
certain, that reverses in battle could neither have 
checked the emperor, nor helped the Spaniards. 

If Soult had been beaten at Gamonal, Napoleon 
was close at hand to support the second corps, and 
the sixth corps would have fallen upon the flank and 
reaf of the Spaniards. : 

If the first ‘corps had been defeated at Espinosa, 
the second and fourth corps, and the emperor’s troops, 
would have taken Blake in flank and rear. 

If Lasnes had been defeated at Tudela, he could 
have fallen back on Pampeluna; the fifth and eighth 
corps were marching to support him, and the sixth 
corps would have taken the Spaniards in flank. 

If the emperor had been repulsed at the Somo- 
sierra, the sixth corps would have turned that position 
by Guadalaxara, and the fourth corps by Guadarama. 

{f sir John Moore had retreated on Portugal, the 
fourth corps was nearer to Lisbon than he was. 

If he had overthrown Soult, the fifth and eighth 
corps were ready to sustain that marshal, and Na- 
poleon, with fifty thousand men, as we have seen, was 
prepared to cut the British line of retreat into Gali- 
cia. In short, no possible event could have divided 
the emperor’s forces, and he constantly preserved a 
central position that enabled him to unite his masses 
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in sufficient time to repair any momentary disaster. CHAP. 
By a judicious mixture of foree and policy also, he —— 


obliged Madrid to surrender in two days, acd thus 
prevented the enthusiasm which would doubiless 
have arisen if that capital had been defended for any 
time, and the heart burnings if it had been stormed. 
The second sweep that he was preparing to make 
when sir John Moore’s march called off his attention 
from the south would undoubtedly have put him in 
possession of the remaining great cities of the Pe- 
ninsula. ‘Then the civil benefits promised in his 
decrees and speeches would have produced their full 
effect; and the result may be judged of by the fact, 
that in 1811 and 12, Aragon, Valencia, and Andalusia 
were, under the able administration of marshals Soult 
and Suchet, as submissive as any department of 
France, and both generals raising Spanish batta- 
lions, employed them not only to preserve the public 
peace, buf to chase and put down the guerillas of the 
neighbouring provinces. 

Sir John Moore’s talents saved the Peninsula 
at this crisis; and here perhaps a military error of 
Napoleon's may be detected. Forgetting that war is 
not a conjectural art, he took for granted that the 

‘ English army was falling back to Portugal, and 
without ascertaining that it was so, acted upon the 
supposition. This apparent negligence, so unlike 
his usual cireumspection, leads to the notion, that 
through Morla he might have become acquainted 
with the peculiar opinions and rash temper of Mr. 

” Frere, and trusted that the treacherous arts of the 

Spaniard, in conjunction with the presumptuous dis- 

position of the plenipotentiary, would so mislead the 

English genéral, as to induce him to carry his army 

to Madrid, and thus deliver it up entire and bound. 
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BOOK negligent only for a moment. . With what vigour he 
WL recovered himself, and hastened to remedy his error! 


How instantaneously he relinquished his intentions 
against the south, turned his face away from the 
glittering prize, and bent his whole force against the 
only man among his adversaries that had discovered 
talent and decision! Let those who have seen the 
preparations necessary to enable a small army to act, 
eyen on a pre-conceived plan, say what uncontrollable 
energy that man possessed, who, suddenly interrupted 
in such great designs, could, in the course of a few 
hours, put fifty thousand men in movement on a 
totally new line of operations, and in the midst of 
winter execute a march of two hundred miles with a 
rapidity hardly to be equalled under the most favour- 
able circumstances. 

‘Phe indefatigable activity‘of the duke of Dalmatia 
greatly contributed to the success of the whole cam- 
paigu; and it is a remarkable circums®thce, that 
Soult und Napoleon, advancing from different bases, 
should have so combined their movements, that, after 
marching, the one above a hundred, and the other 
two hundred miles, through a hostile country, they 
effected their junction at a given point, and at a given 
hour, without failure; nor is it Jess remarkable, 
that such a decided and well-conducted operasion 
should have been bafiled by a general at the head of 
an inexperienced army. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SIR JOHN MOORRF’S RETREAT. 


When Sylla, after all his victories, styled himself 
a happy, rather than a great general, he discovered 
his profound knowledge of the military art. Ex. 
perience had taught him that the urgent speed of one 
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ignorance, or the treachery of a subordinate offiter, CHAP. 
was sufficient to mar the best concerted plan—nay, a 


that the Intervention of a shower of rain, an un- 
expected ditch, or any apparently trivial accident, 
might determine the fate of a whole army. It taught 
him that the vicissitudes of war are so many, that 
disappointment will attend the wisest combinations ; 
that a ruinous defeat, the work of chance, often closes 
the career of the boldest and most sagacious of gene- 
rals; and that to judge of a commander's conduct by 
the event alone, is equally unjust and unphilosophical, 
a refuge for vanity and ignorance. : 

These reflections seem to be peculiarly applicable 
_to sir John Moore’s campaign, which has by sundry 
writers been so unfairly discussed. Many of the 
_subsequent disasters of the French can now be dis- 
tinctly traced to the operations of the British agmy. 
It can be demonstrated that the reputation of that 
excellen@man was basely sacrificed at the period of 
his'death, and that the virulent censures passed upon 
his conduct have been as inconsiderate as they were 
unmerited and cruel, 

The nature of the commands held by sir John 
Moore in the years 1807-8-9 forced him into a series 
of embarrassments, from which few men could have 
extricated themselves. After refusing the charge of 
the absurd expedition to Egypt in 1806, which ended, 
as he judged it musf do, unfavourably, he sueceeded 
to the command of the troops in Sicily, a situation 
which immediately- involved him in unpleasant dis- 
cussions with the queen of Naples and the British 
envoy; discussions to which the subsequent well- 
known enmity of the cabinet of that day may be 
traced. By his frank conduct, clear judgment, and 
firm spirit, he obtained an influence over the wretched 
court of Palermo that promised the happiest results.’ 
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For the queen’s repugnance to a reform was overcome, 


—— the ministers were awed, the miserable intrigues, of 


Sir John 
Moore’s 
Journal, 
MS, 


the day for the time put down; the Sicilian army was 
reorganized, and a good military system was. com- 
menced under the advice of the British general... This 
promising state of affairs lasted but a short time; 
the Russian. fleet put int@gthe Tagus, the French 
threatened Portugal, and Sicily was no longer con- 
sidered! Sir John Moore was ordered to quit that 
island, and to assemble a large force at Gibraltar for 
a special service ; but the troops to be gathered were 
dispersed in the Mediterranean from Egypt to the 
straits, and their junction could not be eflected at 
all unless the English ambassador at Constantinople 


should succeed in bringing a negotiation then pending * 
‘between the Turks and Russians to a happy issue. 


; ial service in questi@fi had two objects, 1°. to 
aid sir Sydney Smith in carrying off the family 
of Portugal to the Brazils ; and 2°, to take #ssession 
of Madeira ; but neither were made known to "the 
general before his arrival at Gibraltar, which was not 
until after Junot had taken possession of Lisbon. 
Sir John Moore then, following his instructions, pro- 
ceeded home, and thus our interests in Sicily were 
again abandoned to the vices and intrigues of the 
court of Palermo. On the passage he grossed.gje- 
neral Spencer going with a for against Ceuta, and 
soon after he had reached Hhcland he was de- 
spatched to Sweden, without any specifig, object, and 
with such vague instructio atean immediate colli- 
sion with the mibgneae ee was. the. conse- 
quence. Having with mugh dexterity and judgment 
withdrawn himself and his army from the capricious 
violence of that monarch, sir John was superseded 
wie to Portugal, with the third rank in an army 
which’ at that time no man had such good. claims to 


* 
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command as himself; the mode of doing this was also . cHap. 


offensive; and it was evident that the ministers desired = 


to drive him into private life. -Their efforts’ were, 
however, powerless against his pure and elevated pa- 
* triotism. In a personal conference with lord Castle- 
reagh, he expressed his indignation at the insults 
offered to him, and theniMfrepaired to his station at 
Portsmouth; ‘but ‘an official letter followed him, the 
purport being that his remonstrance was disrespectful, 
and would be referred to the king for reprehension ; 
finally, that measures would be taken to. remove 
him from what appeared to be a disagreeable — 
situation: in other words, that his résignation was 
demanded. Without a moment’s hesitation, he re- 
‘plied to. this menace, in a letter which breathed the 
very spirit of manly diegity and patriotism. ‘ I am,’ 
he wrote, ‘ this moment honoured with your lordly’ 
letter (bygnessenger) of yesterday’s date. As I have 
already the honour to express my sentiments to 
your lordship fully at my last interview, it is, I think, 
unnecessary to trouble you with a repetition of them 
now. I am about to proceed on the servi¢e on which 
T have been ordered, and it shall be my endeavour to 
aequit. myself with the same zeal by which I have .. 
ever been actuated when employed in the service of 
myfeountry’ The communication which it has been 
thought proper to make to his majesty cannot fail to 
give me pleasure ; I”have the most perfect reliance 
on his majesty’s justice, and shall never feel greater 
security than when*my@@onduct, my character, and 
my honour‘are under his majesty’s protection.” He 
heard no more on that subject. 
The good fortune of England was never more con- 
. Spicuous thai’ at this period, when her armies and 
fleets were thus bandied’ about, and a blind chance. 
governed the’ councils at home. For first a force 
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Boog collected from all parts of the Mediterranean was 


Iv. 


transported to the Baltic sea, at a time when an ex- 
pedition composed of troops which had but a short 
time before come back from the Baltie were sailing 
from England to the Mediterranean. An army in- 
tended to conquer South America was happily assem- 
bled in Ireland at the moment when an unexpected 
event called for their services in Portugal, and a 
division destined to attack the Spaniards at Ceuta 
arrived at Gibraltar at the instant when the insurree- 
tion of Andalusia fortunately prevented them from 
making an attempt that would have materially aided 
Napoleon’s schemes against the Peninsula. Again, 


- three days after sir John Moore had withdrawn his 


army from Sweden, orders arrived to employ it in 
tarrying off the Spanish troops under Romana,—an 
opetation for which it was hot required, and which 
would have retarded, if not entirely frustrated, the 
campaign in Portugal; nor was it the le: part of 
that fortune, that in such long-continued voyages in 
bad seasons, no disaster befell those huge fleets thus 
employed in bearing the strength of England from 
one extremity of Europe to the other. : 
After_the convention of Cintra, sir John Moore 
was again placed at the head of an army; an appoint- 
ment unexpected by him, for the frank and bold 
manner in which he expressed -himself to the minis- 
ters left him little to hope ;. but the personal goodwill 
of the king, and his own towering reputation, crushed 
all opposition. Thus, in a few months after he had 
quitted Sweden, Moore, with an army not exceeding 
twenty-four thousand men, was in the heart of Spain, 
opposed to Napoleon, who having passed the Pyre- 
nees at the head of three hundred and thirty thousand 
men, could*readily bring two hundred thousand to 
bear on the British ;.a vast disproportion of numbers, 
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and a sufficient answer to all the idle censures acts cae 


upon the retreat to Corufia. _ 

The most plausible grounds of accusation saat 
sir John Moore’s conduct rest on three alleged 
errors s— ; 

; Ist. That he divided his forces ; 

Qdly. That he advanced aguinst Soult; 

3dly. That he made a precipitate and unnecessary 
retreat. | - a4 


When a peice aware of the strength of his os . 


versary, and of the resources to be placed at his own 
disposal, arranges a plan of campaign, he may be 
strictly judged by the rules of art; but if, as in the 
case of sir John Moore, he is suddenly appointed to 
conduct important operations without a plan being 
arranged, or the means given to arrange one, then it 
is evident that his capacity or incapacity must be 
judged of by the energy he displays, the comprehen- 
sive view he takes of affairs, and the rapidity. with 
which he accommodates his measures to events, that 
the original vice of his appointment ioc not permit 
him to control. : 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of ‘Napoloais has 
asserted, 1°, ‘ That sir John Moore sent ten thousand 
men, under sir D. Baird, by sea, to Corufia. 2°, That 
‘ the general science of war, upon the most extended 
scule, seems to have been so little understood or prac- 
tised by the English’ generals at this time, that in- 
stead of the country being carefully reconnoitred by 
officers of skill, the marsh of the army was arranged. 
by such hasty and inaccurate information as could be 
collected from the peasants; and that ‘ by these 
reports sir. John Moore was induced to divide his 
army. Ye . s 

‘The second of these assertions appears to be devoid 
_ of reason, and both are contrary to fact. 
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Sir David Baird was uever at Lisbon, but was 
sent with his troops, by the ministers, direct from 
England to Coruiia. 

The ‘ general science of war upon the most ex- 
tended scale, is an inflated and unmeaning expres- 
sion; the most contracted operation requires that 
good information should be obtained; and as to the 
fact, sir John Moore employed his own staf officers 


“to examine the roads, sought information equally from 


noble and peasant, and, like all great commanders, 
regulated his proceedings by the general result of his 
enquiries, 

‘Lhe first dividing of the army was, therefore, the 
act of the ministers, who sent Baird to Coruiia; 
the after separation of the artillery was sir John 
Moore’s, the reasons for which have been already 
stated ; but it is worth while to examine what the 
effect of that measure was, and what it might have 
been. And here it may be observed, that, "although 
a brigade of light six pounders did accompany the 
troops to Almeida, the road, in a military sense, was 
not practicable; for the guus were in some places 
let down the rocks by ropes, and in others carried 
over the difficult places; a practicable affair with one 
brigade; but how could the great train of guns and 
ammunition-waggons that accompanied sir John 
Hope have passed such places, without a loss of time 
that would have proved more injurious to the opera- 
tions than the separation of the artillery ? 

The advance of the army was guided by three con- 
tingent cases, any one of which arising would have 
immediately influenced the operations; 1°. Blake on 
the left, or Castafios and Palafox upon the right, 
might have beaten the French, and advanced to the 
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ments from France might have foreed the Spaniards CHAP. 
: : i VL 
to fall back upon the upper Duero, on one side, and ——~ 


to the mountains of Guadalaxara on the other. In the 
first case, there was uo risk of marching by divisions 
towards Burgos, which was the point of concentration 
given by the British and Spanish ministers. in the 
second ease, the army could safely unite at Valladolid; 
and in the third ease, if the division of sir David 
Baird had reached Toro early in November (and this 
it was reasonable to expect, as that general arrived 
at Corufia the 13th of October), the retrograde move- 
ment of the Spanish armies would probably have 
drawn the English to the Guadarama, as a safe and 
central point between the retiring Spanish wings. 

Now the artillery marching from the Alemtejo by 
the roads of Talavera and Naval Carnero, to Burgos, 
would pass over one hundred and two Spanish leagues. 
To Aranda de Duero, eighty-nine leagues. To Valla- 
dolid, ninety-two leagues. While the columns that 
marched by Almeida and Salamanca would pass over 
one hundred and sixteen leagues to Burgos, and 
ninety-cight to Valladolid. Wherefore, supposing the 
Spaniards successful, or even holding their own, the 
separation of the artillery was an advantage, and if 
the Spaniards were driven back, their natural line of 
retreat would have brought them towards Madrid, 
Blake by Aranda to the Somosierra, and Castafios 
and Palafox by Siguenza and Taurancon, to cover 
the cupital, and to maintain an interior communica- 
tion between the Somosierra and the Fenares river. 
The British artillery would then have halted at Es- 
pinar, after a march of only eighty leagues, and Baird 
and Moore’s corps uniting at Salamanca early in 
November, might, by a flank march to Arevalo, have 
insured the concentration of the whole army. 

Thus, in the three anticipated cases, the separation 
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Book of the artillery was prudent, and promised to be 


IV. 


———~ advantageous. There was, indeed, a fourth case, 


that which really happened. All the Spanish ar- 
mies were dispersed in an instant !—utterly effaced! 
—but sir John Moore could not have divined such 
a catastrophe, while his ears were ringing with 
the universal clamour about the numbers and en- 
thusiasm of the patriots; and if he had foreseen 
even a part of such disasters, he would never have 
advanced from Portugal. With the plans of the 
Spanish yovernment he was unacquainted ; but he 
was officially infurmed that above one hundred and 
forty thousand Spanish soldiers were between him 
and a feeble, dispirited enemy; and as the inter- 
cepted letter from the governor of Bayoune stated 
that reinforcements would only arrive between the 
18th of October and the 18th of November, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the French would not com- 
mence offensive operations before the latter period, 
and that ample time would be afforded to concentrate 
the English troops under the protection of the Spanish 
armies. If sir John Moore could have suspected the 
delusion under which the British government acted, the 
incredible folly of the central junta and the Spanish 
generals, or the inaccuracy of the military agents, if 
he could have supposed that the Spanish armies were 
weak in numbers, weaker in spirit, and destitute of 
food and clothing; or that, while the Spanish authori- 
ties were pressing him to advance, they would wantonly 
detain sir David Baird’s troops seventeen days on 
hoard the transports; if he could have imagined 
all this, undoubtedly his arrangements ought and 
would have been different; his army would have 
been kept together, and the road to Salamanca through 
Coria, however difficult, would have been ‘peeues 
to a divided march. 
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The dangerous and absurd position of the Spanish cHap. 
armies, and the remote situation of the British troops oe 
in October, may be explained by the annexed dia- 
gram. Lisbon being taken as a centre, and the 
distance A between Lisbon and Corufia being the 
radius, let a cirele passing through Madrid be 
described. Let the tangential line c be drawn per- 
pendicular to the radius a, meeting the secant B at 
Sanguessa. 

The extreme right of the Spaniards was posted at 
Sanguessa. Castaiios was at Calahorra, and Blake 
was near Durango; but the main body of the French 
was at Vittoria, and not only divided the Spaniards, 
but was actually twenty-five miles nearer to Burgos . 
and Valladolid (the points of concentration for Moore's 
and Baird’s corps,) than either Castafios or Blake ; 
and seventy-five miles nearer than Palatox. 

The 10th, the emperor struck the first blow, by 
beating Belvedere and seizing Burgos. Sir David 
Baird did not quit Coruiia until the 12th, and did 
not bring up the whole of his troops to Astorga he- 
fore the 4th of December; hence it is clear, that 
whatever road the artillery had taken, the British 
army could not have averted the ruin of the Spa- 
niards. Let us suppose the troops ussembled at 
Salamanca on the 13th of November. They must 
have advaneed either to Valladolid or to Madrid. 
If to Valladolid, the emperor was at Burgos with the 
imperial guards, ten or twelve thousund cavalry, and 
a hundred pieces of artillery. The first corps was 
within a day’s mareh, the second and fourth corps 
within three marches, and the sixth corps within two 
marches. Above a hundred thousand French soldiers 
could, therefore, have been concentrated in three 
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It is said, he might have gone to Madrid: in that 


i case the separation of the artillery would have been a 


decided advantage, and the separation of Baird’s corps 
(which was not the general’s arrangement) the error, 
The army could not have marched from Salamanea 
to Madrid in less than seven days; on the 21st of 
November then, twenty-four thousand British soldiers 
could have been collected in the capital; but the 
fourth French corps, which reached Segovia the Ist 
of December, would have cut off their communication 
with Portugal, and the emperor with forty thousand 
men was at Aranda de Duero. Castafios was de- 
feuted on the 23d; the remnants of his army were 
only at Guadalaxara about the Ist of December, and 
the sixth corps was in full pursuit of them. The 
English general must then have done one of three 
things : advanced to the relief of Castatios’s retreat- 
ing army, joined St. Juan at the Somosierra, or 
retreated across the Tagus. In the first case, the 
emperor would have forced the Somosierra, and 
uniting with the fourth corps, have placed sixty 
thousand men upon sir John Moore’s rear; in the 
second case, the sixth and fourth corps, turning both 
his flanks, would have effected a junction behind the 
Somosierra, and eut him off from Madrid, while 
Napoleon, with forty thousand men, assailed him in 
front. over the Tagus was to adopt 
the southern provinces for a new base of operations, 
and might have been useful if the Spaniards would 
have rallied round him with enthusiasm and courage ; 
but would they have done so when the emperor was 
advancing with his enormous force? After-experience 
proves that they would not. “The duke of Dalmatia, 
in 1810, with an urmy very inferior to that under 
Napoleon, reached the gates of Cadiz without a 
serious blow being struck to oppose him, and at this 
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‘ time the people of the south were reckless of the 
opportunity procured for them by sir John Moore's 
march on Sahagun. It has, however, been said, that 
twenty-four thousand British troops acting vigorously, 
could have checked the emperor, and raised the cou- 
rage of the Spaniards. To such an observation I 
will oppose a fact. In 1815, Napoleon crossed the 
Sambre with one hundred and fifteen thousand men, 
and the two hundred and ten thousand regular troops 
in his front, among which wet more than thirty 
thousand English, could with difficulty stop his pro- 
gress after four days’ fighting, in three pf which he 
was successful. 

If sir John Moore, at a subsequent period, was 
willing to risk the danger of 2 movement on the 
capital, it was because he was misinformed of the 
French strength, and the Spaniards were repre- 
sented to be numerous and confident; he was also 
unacquainted with the defeat at Tudela. His object 
was, by assisting Castafios, to arouse the spirit of the 
patricts, and nothing more strongly evinces his hardi- 
hood and prompt judgment; for, in his letter to Mr. 
Frere, he distinctly stated the danger to be incurred, 
and carefully separating the military from the politi- 
cal reasons, only proposed to venture the army, if the 
envoy was satisfied that the Spanish government and. 
people would answer to such an appeal, He that the 
British cabinet would be willing to incur the risk for 
such an object. If he did not follow up his own 
proposal, it was because he had discovered that the 
army of Castafios was, not simply defeated, but de- 
stroyed ; because the Somosierra had been forced by 
a charge of cavalry; and because the passes of the 
Guadarama, on his line of march to Madrid, were 
seized by the enemy before his own army could be 
concentrated. 

Vou. 1. 2h 
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Why then did he not retreat into Portugal? Be- 


IV. wera : 
1 cause Napoleon, having directed the mass of his forces 


against the capital, the British army was enabled to 
concentrate ; because Madrid shut her gates; because 
Mr. Frere and the Spanish authorities endeavoured. to 
decvive him by false information; because the solemn 
declaration of the junta of Toledo, that they would 
bury themselves under the ruins of that town rather 
than surrender, joined to the fact that Zaragoza was 
fighting heroically, seemed to guarantee the con- 
staney and vigour of that patriotic spirit which was 
apparently once more excited ; because the question 
was again become political, and it was necessary to 
sutisfy the English people, that nothing was left 
undone to aid a cause which they had so much at 
heart; finally, because the peculiar position of the 
French army at the moment, afforded the means of 
creating a powerful diversion in favour of the southern 
provinces. These are the unanswerable reasons for 
the advance towards Sahagun. In the details of 
execution, that movement may be liable to some 
trifling objections ; perhaps it would have been bet- 
ter to have carried the army on the 21st at once to 
Carrion and neglected Sahagun and Saldanha; but 
in its strategic and political character, it was well 
conceived and well timed, hardy and successful. 

The irritating interference that sir John Moore was 
called upon to repel, and the treachery and the folly, 
equal in its effects to treachery, that he was obliged 
tv guard against, have been sufficiently dwelt upon 
already ; yet before discussing the retreat from As- 
torga, it may be of some military interest to show 
that the line of Portugal, although the natural one 


for the British army to retire upon, was not at this 


period necessarily either safe or useful, and that 
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Gallicia would probably have attended a retrograde 
march upon Lisbon. 

The rugged frontier of Portugal lying between 
the Duero and the Tagus, is vulnerable in many 
points to an invading army of superior force. It may 
be penetrated between the Duero and Pinhel, and 
between Pinhel and Guarda, by roads leading into 
the valleys of the Zezere and the Mondego. Be- 
tween the Sierra de Estrella and the Sierra de Gata, 
by the road from Alfayates. to Sabugal and Pena- 
macor, or that by Guarda and Coria, Again, it may 
be pierced between the Sierra de Gata and the 
Tagus by Idanha Vella, Castello Branco, and So- 
breira Formosa; and from the Tagus to the Guadi- 
ana, a distance of about twenty leagues, the Alentejo 
presents an open country without any strong fortress, 
save La-Lippe, which may be disregarded and passed 
without danger. 

Sir John Moore commenced his forward move- 
ment from Salamanca on the 12th of December, and 
at that period the fourth corps, being at Talavera 
de Ja Reyna, was much nearer to Lisbon than the 
British army was, and the emperor was preparing 
to march on that capital with the sixth corps, the 
guards, and the reserve. He could, as the duke of 
Berwick did, penetrate by both sides of the Tagus, 
and what was to prevent him from reaching Lisbon 
before the British force, if the latter had retreated 
from Salamanca? he marched on a shorter line and 
a better road; he could supply his troops by requi- 
sitions, a system that, however fatal it may be in the 
end, is always advantageous at first. Sir John 
Moore must, from a scanty military chest, have pur- 
chased his supplies from a suspicious peasantry, ren- 
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Book John Craddock commanded six thousand infantry 
—V-_ and two lundred and fifty-eight cavalry; but the 


provisional government, who had only organized a 
few ill-composed battalions, were so inactive, that it 
was not until the 11th of December that a procla- 
mation, calling on the people to arm, was issued. 
In the arsenal there were scarcely musquets and 
equipments for eight thousand men, and the new 
levies were only required to assemble when Portugal 
should be actually invaded. Sir Robert Wilson, in- 
deed, having with great activity organized about two 
thousand of the Lusitanian legion, marched in the 
middle of December from Oporto; but this was all 
that could be opposed to an army more numerous, 
more favourably situated for invasion, and incom- 
parably better commanded than that with which 
Massena invaded the country in 1810. Thus it may 
be affirmed, that if a retreat from Lisbon was advis- 
able before Napoleon took Madrid, it was not a safe 
operation after that event, and it is clear that sir 
John Moore neither lightly nor injudiciously adopted 
the line of Gallicia. 

The arguments of those who deny the necessity of 
falling back, even behind the Esla, are scarcely 
worth notice, a simple reference to the numbers 
under the emperor, and the direction of his march, 
is sufficient to expose their futility; but the neces- 
sity of the continued and, as it has been unjustly 
called, the precipitate retreat to Corufia, may not be 
quite so obvious. ‘The advance to Sahagun was in- 
tended to create a diversion, and give the Spaniards 
an opportunity of making head in the south, But 
although it succeeded in drawing away the enemy, 
the Spaniards did not make any head; the central 
Tyints dienlaved no eneroy or wisdom: a few slicht 
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demonstrations by the marquis of Palacios, on the cuaP. 
side of the Sierra Morena, and by the duke of Infan- NES 


tado on the side of Cuenca, scarcely disturbed the 
first corps which remained in La Mancha ; ten thou- 
sand men were sufficient to maintain Madrid in per- 
fect tranquillity, and a part of the fourth corps even 
marched from Talavera by Placentia on Salamanca. 
By the letters of Mr. Stuart, and the reports of his 
own spies, sir John Moore was informed of all these 
disheartening circumstances ; yet the intelligence 
arrived slowly and at intervals, and he, hoping that 
the Spaniards would finally make an effort, announced 
his intention to hold the Gallicias; Mr. Stuart’s 
correspondence deprived him of that hope, and the 
presence of the emperor, the great amount of his 
force, and the vehemence with which he pressed for- 
ward, confirmed the unhappy truth that nothing 
could be expected from the south, 

Sir John Moore could not with twenty-three thou- 
sand men maintain himself against the whole French 
army, and until he reached Astorga his flanks were 
always exposed; from thence, however, he retreated 
in comparative security; but the natural strength of 
the country between that town and Corufia misled 
persons of shallow judgment, who have since incon- 
siderately advanced many vague accusations, such as 
that passes where a hundred men could stop an army 
were lightly abandoned ; that the retreat was a flight, 
and the general’s judgment clouded by the danger of 
his situation. ‘There might be some foundation for 
such observations if military commanders were like 
prize-fighters, bound to strike always at the front; 
but as long as armies are dependent for their sub- 
sistence and ammunition upon lines of communica- 
Han the cafaty af their fenkse and rear must he 
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perfectly aware that he could fight any number of 
men in some of the mountainous positions on the 
road to Corufia; yet unless he could make a per- 
manent defence, such battles would have been worse 
than useless, and a permanent defence was impos- 
sible, inasmuch as there were none but temporary 
magazines nearer than Corutia, and there were nei- 
ther carriages of transport, nor money to procure 
them; a severe winter had just set in, and the pro- 
vinces being poor, and the peasantry disinclined to 
aid the troops, few resources could be drawn from the 
country itself. Neither was there a single position 
between Astorga and Coruiia which could be main- 
tained for more than a few days against a superior 
force: that of Rodrigatos could he turned by the 
old road leading to Villa Franca, Villa Franca itself 
by the valley of the Syl, and from thence the whole 
line to Corufia might be turned by the road of 
Orense, which also led directly to Vigo, and until 
he reached Nogales, sir John Moore’s intention was 
to retire to Vigo, The French could have marched 
through the richest part of Gallicia to St. Jago and 
Corufia on the left, or from the Asturias, by the 
way of Mondonedo, on the right; and if it be asked, 
why they did not do so? the answer is prompt: 
the emperor having guitted the army, the jealousies 
and misunderstandings usual between generals of 
equal rank impeded the operations. A coolness 
subsisted between marshal Ney and the duke of 
Dahmatia, and without entering into the grounds of 
their difference, it is plain that, in a military point 
of view, the judgment of the latter was the soundest. 
The former committed a great error by remaining 
at Villa Franca instead of pushing his ‘corps, or a 
part of it (as recommended by Soult), along the 
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British army would have been lost if the sixth corps 
had reached Coruiia before it; and what would have 
been the chances in the battle if three additional 
French divisions had been. engaged ? 

Granting, therefore, that the troops could have 
been nourished during the winter, Villa Franca, 
Nogales, Constantino and Lugo, were not perma- 
nently defensible by an army whose base of ope- 
rations was at Corufia. Hence it was that sir John 
Moore resolved to regain his ships with the view to 
renew the war in the south, and Hannibal himself 
could have done no more. Nor was the mode of ex- 
ecuting the retreat at all unbecoming the character 
of an able officer. 

Lord Bacon observes, that ‘ honourable retreats 
are no ways inferior to brave charges, as having 


less of fortune, more of discipline, and as much of 


valour. That is an honourable retreat in which 
the retiring general loses no trophies in fight, sus- 
tains every charge without being broken, and finally, 
after a severe action, re-embarks his army in the 
face of a superior enemy, without being seriously 
molested. It would be honourable to effect this 
before a ‘foe only formidable from numbers, but it 
is infinitely more creditable, when the commander, 
while struggling with bad weather and worse for- 
tune, has to oppose veterans with inexperienced 
troops, and to contend against an antagonist of emi- 
nent ability, who scarcely suffers a single advantage 
to escape him during this long and vigorous pursuit. 
All this sir John Moore did, and finished his work 
by a death as firm and glorious as any that antiquity 
can boast of» 


Put to lotd Bacop’s test, im what shall the re- 
heant tn Olaaiswe ho fannd defielient? somethine in 
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BOOK to the general. ‘Those commanders who have been 
Vv. . : : ; 
wy celebrated for making fine retreats were in most 


instances well acquainted with their armies; and 
Hannibal, speaking of the elder Scipio, derided 
him, although a brave and skilful man, for that, 
being unknown to his own soldiers, he should pre- 
sume to oppose himself to a general who could 
call to each man under his command by name ; 
thus inculeating, that unless troops be trained in the 
peculiar method of 2 commander, the latter can 
scarcely achieve any thing great. Now sir John 
Moore had a young army suddenly placed under 
his guidance, and it was scarcely united, when the 
superior numbers of the enemy forced it to a retro- 
grade movement under very harassing circumstances ; 
he had not time, therefore, to establish a system of 
discipline, and it is in the leading events, not the 
minor details, that the just criterion of his merits is 
to be sought for. 

Was the retreat uncalled for? Was it unneces- 
sarily precipitate? Was any opportunity of crippling 
the enemy lo&t? Was any weakness to be discovered 
in the personal character of the general? These are 
the questions that sensible men will ask. The first 
has been already examined, the second is a matter 
of simple calculation. The rear guard quitted As- 
torga on the Ist of January; on the 3d it repulsed 
the enemy in a sharp skirmish at Calcabelos; the 
6th it rejoined the main body at Lugo, having three 
times checked the pursuers during the march. It was 
unbroken, and lost no gun, suffered no misfortune ; 
the whole army offered battle at Lugo for two suc- 
cessive days; it was not accepted, and the retreat 
yecommencing, the troops reached Betanzos on the 
morning of the 10th, and Corufia on the 11th: thus in 
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army passed over a hundred and fifty miles of good cuaP. 


vi. 


road. Now Napoleon, with fifty thousand men, left ——» 


Madrid on the 22d of December, the 28th he was at 
Villapando, having performed a march, on bad roads, 
of a hundred and sixty-four miles in seven days. The 
retreat to Corufia was consequently not precipitate, 
unless it can be shown, that it was unnecessary to 
retreat at all beyond Villa Franca ; neither can it be 
asserted, that any opportunity of crippling the enemy 
was lost. To fight a battle was the game of the 
French marshal, and if any censure will apply to 
his able campaign, it is that he delayed to attack at 
Lugo; victorious or beaten, the embarrassments of 
his adversary must have been increased, sir John 
Moore must have continued. his retreat encumbered 
with the wounded, or the latter must have been aban- 
doned without succour in the midst of winter. 

At Corufia the absence of the fleet necessarily 
brought on a battle; that it was honourable to the 
British troops is clear from the fact that they em- 
parked without loss after the action; and that it was 
absolutely necessary to embark notwithstanding the 
success, is as certain a proof how little advantage 
could have been derived from any battle fought 
farther inland, and how prudently sir John Moore 
acted in declining an action the moment he had 
rallied his army at Lugo, and restored that discipline 
which the previous movements had shaken. But, not- 
withstanding the clamour with which this campaign 
has been assailed, as if no army had ever yet suffered 
such misfortunes, it is certain that the nominal loss 
was small, the real loss smaller, and that it sinks into 
nothing when compared with the advantages gained. 
An army which, after marching in advance or retreat 


above five hundred miles before an enemy of im- Appendis, 
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Book killed in battle, four thousand men, or a sixth part of 
Iv. . : 
its numbers, cannot be said to have suffered severely, 
nor would the loss have been so great but for the 
intervention of the accidental occurrences mentioned 
in the narrative. Night marches are seldom happy ; 
that from Lugo to Betanzos cost the army in strag~ 
Appendix, glers more than double the number of men Jost in all. 
No. 26. the preceding operations, nevertheless, the reserve in 
that, as in all the other movements, suffered. little ; 
and it is a fact, that the light brigades detached by 
the Vigo road, which were not pursued, made no 
forced marches, slept under cover, and were well 
supplied, left, in proportion to their strength, as many 
men behind as any other part of the army, thus 
accumulating proof upon proof that inexperience was 
the primary and principal cause of the disorders which 
attended the retreat. Those disorders were sufli- 
ciently great, but many circumstances contributed to 
produce an appearance of suffering and disorganiza- 
tion which was not real. The intention of sit John 
Moore was to have proceeded to Vigo, in order to 
restore order ‘hefore he sailed for England; instead 
of which the fleet steered home directly from Co- 
rufia; a terrible storm scattered it; many ships were 
wrecked, and the remainder, driving up the Channel, 
were glad to put into any port. The soldiers, thus 
thrown on shore, were spread from the Land’s End to 
Dover. Their haggard appearance, ragged clothing, 
and dirty accoutrements, things common enough in 
war, struck a people only used to the daintiness of 
parade with surprise; the usual exaggerations of 
men just escaped from perils and distresses were 
increased by the uncertainty in which all were as to 
the fate of their comrades ; a deadly fevef, the result 
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port with officers and soldiers, and thus the miserable cHae. 
state of sir John Moore’s army became the topic of nL, 
every letter, and a theme for every country newspaper 
along the coast. The nation, at that time unused to 
great operations, forgot that war is not a harmless 
game, and judging of the loss positively, instead of 
comparatively, was thus disposed to believe the calum- 
nies of interested men, who were cager to cast a shade 
over one of the brightest characters that ever adorned 
the country. Those calumnies triumphed for a mo- 
ment; but Moore’s last appeal to his country for 
justice will be successful. Posterity, revering aud 
cherishing his name, will visit such’ of his odious 
calumniators as are not too contemptible to be re- 
membered with a just and severe retribution, for 
thus it is that time freshens the beauty of virtue and 
withers the efforts of baseness; and if authority be 
sought for in a case where reason speaks so plainly, 
future historians will not fail to remark, that the 
- man whose talents exacted the praises of Soult, of 
‘Wellington, and of Napoleon, could be no ordinary 
soldier. & 

« Sir John Moore,” says the first, “took every ad- 
vantage that the country afforded to oppose an active Appendix, 
and vigorous resistance, and he finished by dying in Nowe 
a combat that must do credit to his memory.” 

Napoleon more than once athrmed, that if he com- Vivian's 
mitted a few trifling errors, they were to be attri- tote ae 
buted to his peculiar situation, for that his talents and 22%... 
firmness alone had saved the English army from de- St. Helena. 
struction. ; 

“In sir John Moore’s campaign,” said the duke 
of Wellington, “I can see but one error: when he 
advanced to Sahagun he should have considered it as 
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BOOK brigade; but this opinion I have formed after long 
NW experience of war, and especially of the peculiarities 
of a Spanish war, which must have been seen to be 
understood ; finally, it is an opinion formed after the 

event.” 





OBSERVATIONS ON SOME PASSAGES IN CHAPTERS IL & VI. 





Wirn respect to the tumult of the 2nd of May, 1808, I drew my informa- 
tion from officers, some French, some Italian, who were present. On the 
veracity of my informants I had the firmest reliance ; their accounts 
agreed well, and tho principal facts were confirmed by the result of my 
personal enquiries at Madrid in the year 1812. But since the first edition 
of this work the following notes from general Harispe have been sent to me, 
and I insert them in justice to the colonel of the Imperial Guard. At 
the same time, I have to remark that, in respect to the latter, my statement 
was made upon the authority of an officer of Murat’s staff. 


Bayonne, May 22, 1831. 
Au Colonel (Anglais) George Napier. 

* Monsieur,—J’ai lu avec un véritable intérét les passages de 'ouvrage 
de monsieur votre frére, que vous m’aviez prié d'examiner. Je vous remercie 
de cette communication. J’ai porté en marge les rectifications nécessaires 
pour rétablir la vérité——Recevez, monsieur, &c. &c. 7 

*« Le Lieut, Général, Comte HarisPE- 


Marginal! Notes by General Harispe. 
Chap. II., page 24. Aucun des quartiers de troupes Frangaises & Madrid 


ne fut attaqué, mais 350 & 400 hommes environ, qui se trouvaient isolés ou 
occupés a des distributions de pain, furent assassinés, 


Page 25. Le Colonel de la Garde Impériale ne fit mettre & mort personne. 
Chap. VI, page 90. Le bataillons Suisses ne fit pas pris au pont de Pajaso, 
mais bien le lendemain de l’attaque de los Cabrillos. 


r 
Page 92. L’attaque de Ja ville (Valencia) se termina 4 la nuit, sans que 
les Espagnols eussent fait aucune sortie. 





APPENDIX. 


[The following five Notes, dictated hy the emperor Napoleon, and signed by 
general Bertrand, were found in king Joseph’s portfolio, at the battle of 
Vittoria] 


No. I. 


OBSERVATIONS ADDRESSEES AU GENERAL SAVARY SUR 
LES AFFAIRES D’'ESPAGNE, 


Le 13 Julliet, 1808. 

1" Observation.—Les affaires des Frangais en Espagne seroient 
dans une excelente position si la division Ggbert avait marché sur 
Valladolid, et si la division Frére eut occupé San Clemente, ayant 
ume colonne mobile & trois ou quatre journdes sur la route du 
général Dupont. 

Le g" Gobert ayant été dirigé sur le général Dupont, le g" Frére 
étant avec le maréchal Moncey, harass¢ et affaibli par des marches 
et des contremarches, la position de l'armée Frangaise est devenue 
moins belle. 

2¢ Observation.—Le maréchal Bessizres est aujourd’hui & Medina 
del Rio Secco avec 15 mille hommes, infanterie, cavalerie, artillerie. 
Le 15 ou le 16, il attaquera Bénavente, se mettra en communication 
avec le Portugal, jettera les rebelles en Galice, et s’emparera de 
Léon. Si toutes les opérations réussissent ainsi, et d'une maniére 
brillante, la position de l'armée Frangaise redeviendra ce quelle 
etait. 

Si le gé@éral Cuesta se retire de Bénavente sans combatire, il se 
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certain qualors le maréchal Bessiéres ne pourrait point le poursuivre, 
puisque, dans cette supposition, il serait menacé par Parmée de 
Galice, dont l’avant garde est réunie 4 Léon. 

Alors il faut que le général qui commande & Madrid puisse 
promptement réunir 6 4 7000 hommes pour marcher sur le général 
Cuesta. I] faut que la citadelle de S¢govie soit occupée par quel- 
ques piéces de canon, trois 2 400 convalescens, avec six semaines 
de biscuit. 

C’est une grande faute de n’avoir pas occupé cette citadelle, 
quand Je major-général I’'a mandé. De toutes les positions pos- 
sibles, Segovie est la plus dang¢reuse pour l’armée: capitale d’une 
province, assise entre les deux routes, elle Aterait A l’'armée toutes 
ses communications, ct ’ennemi une fois posté dans cette citadelle, 
Yarmée F'rangaise ne pourrait plus l’en déloger. Trois ou 400 con- 
valescens et un bon chef de bataillon, une escouade d’artillerie, 

. rendront le chateau de Ségovie imprégnable pendant bien de tems, 
et assureront & l’armée l'importante position de Ségovie. 

Si le général Cuesta se jette en Galice, sans combattre, sans 
éprouver de defaite, la position de l’armée devient toujours meilleure ; 
a plus forte raison, sil est jettéd en Galice aprés avoir éprouvé une 
forte defaite. 

3° Observation.—Si le maréchal Bessitres, arrivé devant Béna- 
vente, reste en présence sans attaquer le g" Cuesta, ou s'il cst 
repouss¢, son but sera toujours de couvrir Burgos, en tenant le plus 
possible lennemi en Gchec ; il peut étre renforcé de 3000 hommes 
de troupes de ligne, qui accompagnent le roi, mais alors il n’y a 
point 4 hésiter. Si le maréchal Bessitres a fait une marche rétro- 
grade sans bataiile, il faut sur le champ lui envoyer 6000 hommes 
de renforts, S'il a fait son mouvement aprés une bataille, ot il ait 
éprouvé de grandes pertes, i] faudra faire de grandes dispositions : 
rappeller & marche forcée sur Madrid le g" Frére, le g™ Caulain- 
court, le g*  Gobert, le g” Vedel, et laisser le g” Dupont sur les 
montagnes de la Sierra Morena, ou le rapprocher méme de Madrid, 
en le tenant toujours, cependant, & sept ou huit marches, afin de 
poyvoir écraser le g" Cuesta et toute I'armde de Galice, pendant 
que le g" Dupont servira d’ayant-garde pour tenir l’armée d’Anda- 
lousie en chee. 

4° Observation.—Si le général Dupont éprouvait un échec, cela 
serait de peu de conséquence. 1 n’aurait d’autre résultat que de lui 
faire repasser les montagnes; mais Je coup qui serait porté au 

“maréchal Bessibres serait un coup porté au coeur de darmée, qui 
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trémes de larmée. Voila pourquoi il est trés malheureux que toutes 
les dispositions ordonndes n’aient pas été suivis. L’armée du 
maréchal Bessitres devrait se trouver avoir au moins huite mille 
hommes de plus, afin qu’il n’y eut aucune espéce de chance contre 
Yarmée du maréchal Bessiéres. 

La vraie_maniére de renforcer le général Dupont, ce n’est pas de 
lui envoyer des troupes, mais cest d’envoyer des troupes au maréchal 
Bessitres. Le général Dupont et le général Vedel sont suffisans 
pour se maintenir dans les positions qu’ils ont retranchés; et si le 
maréchal Bessiéres avait été renforce, et l’armée de Galice écrasde, 
le géndral Dupont immediatement aprés se trouverait dans Ja meil- 
leure position, non seulement par des forces qu’on pourrait alors lui 
envoyer, mais encore par la situation morale des affaires, Tl n’y a 
pas un habitant de Madrid, pas un paysan des vallées qui ne sente 
que toutes les affaires d'Espagne aujourd'hui sont dans Vaffaire du 
amaréchal Bessitres. Combien n’est-il pas malheureux que dans 
cette grande affaire on se soit donné volontairement 20 chances 
contre soi. 

5° Observation.—Liaffaire de Valence n’a jamais été d’aucun 
considdration. Le maréchal Moncey seul ¢tait suffisant. C’dtait 
une folie que de songer a le secourir. Si le m™ Moncey ne pouvait 
pas prendre Valence, 20 mille hommes de plus ne le lui auraient pas 
fait prendre, parcequ’alors c’etait un affaire d’artillerie, et non une 
affaire d’hommes: car on ne prend pas d'un coup de collier une ville 
de 80 ou 100 mille Bmes, qui a barricaded ses rues, mis de Vartillerie 
& toutes les portes et dans toutes les maisons. Or, dans cette hypo- 
these, le m* Moncey ¢tait suffisant pour former une ‘colonne mobile, 
faire face & |’armee de Valence, et faire sentir dans toute leur force 
les horreurs de la guerre. 

Le g" Frére ne pouvait donc rien pour faire prendre Valence, et 
le g™ Frére pouvait beaucoup postd & San Clemente, soit quil dat 
revenir & Madrid, soit qu'il dit prendre une position intermediaire 
pour secourir le g* Dupont. 

C’était une autre erreur que de songer & faire aller le m” Moncey 
a Valence pour ensuite le faire marcher en Murcie et sur Grenade, 
C’dtait vouloir fondre ce corps d’armde en detail et sans fruit. 
Comme le dit fort bien le général Dupont, il valait mieux lui 
envoyer directement un régiment que de lui envoyer trois dans cette 
direction 1a, : : 

Dans les guerres civiles ce sont les points importans qu'il faut 
garder: il ng faut pas aller partout. Si cependant on a dirigé le 
m* Moncey sur Valence, c’était & une ¢pogue od la situation des 
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affaires n’etait pas la méme; c’était lorsque Varmée de Valence 
pouvait envoyer en Catalogne ou 4 Saragosse comme elle en me- 
nagait, 

6° Observation.—Le but de tous les efforts de armée doit tre 
de conserver Madrid. C’est 1a qu’est tout. Madrid ne peut @tre 
menacé que par l'armée de Galice. Elle peut Vétre aussi par 
Tarmee de l’'Andalousie, mais d’une maniére beaucoup moins dan- 
gereux, parcequ’elle est simple et directe, et que par toutes les 
marches que fait le g* Dupont sur ses derriéres, il se renforce, 
Les gén¢raux Dupont et Vedel ctaient suffisans, ayant plus de 
20,000 hommes; le m™ Bessiéres ne lest pas proportionnellement, 
vii que sa position est plus dangereuse. Un chee que recevtait 
le g™ Dupont serait peu de chose; un échec que recevrait le m* 
Bessizres serait plus considérable et se ferait sentir & lextremitd 
de Ja ligne. 

Resumé.—Faire reposer et rapprocher de Madrid le g" Frére, 
Je g™ Caulaincourt, le g Gobert, afin qu’ils puissent arriver & 
Madrid avant le g* Cuesta, si celui-ci battait le m” Bessiéres. 
Immédiatement aprds l'événement qui aura lieu le 15 ou le 16, 
prendre un part selon les ¢vénemens qui auront eu et, et dans le 
but d’¢craser l’armde ennemie en Galice. : 

Si le maréchal Bessitres a eu grand succés, sans ¢prouver de 
grandes pertes, tout sera bien dans Ie direction actuelle. S'il a 
un succés aprés avoir ¢prouve beaucoup de pertes, il faut se mettre 
en mesure de Je renforcer. S'il se tient en observation sans 
attaquer, il faut le renforcer. S'il a été defait ct bien battu, il faut 
se concentrer et rassembler toutes ses troupes dans Je cercle de sept 
ou huit journdes de Madrid, et ¢tudier les dispositions dans les 
différentes directions pour savoir ob placer les avant-gardes, afin 
de profiter de l’avantage qu'on a détre au milieu, -pour ¢craser 
successivement avec toutes ses forces les divers corps de l'ennemi. 
Si on n’ordonne pas sur le champ au g* Dupont de repasser les 
montagnes, ciest qu’on espére que malgré la faute faite, le m™ 
Bessiéres a la confiance (qu’on partage) qu’a la rigueur il est 
suffisant pour écrager 'ennemi. Le m™ Bessiéres a eu le bon esprit 
de tellement réunir toutes ses forces, qu’il n’a pas méme laissd un 
seul homme a St. Ander, Quelqu’ avantage qu’il y eut & laisser J& 
un millier @hommes, il a senti qu'un millier d’hommes pouvait 
décider sa victoire. ‘ 

Quant & la division du g" Verdier devant Saragosse, elle a rempli 
aux trois quarts son but. Elle a desorganis¢ tous les «Arragoniens, 
a portd Je découragement parmi eux, les a reduits & defendre les 
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+ maisons de leur capitale, a soumis tous les environs, a bloqué la 
ville, et réuni tous les moyens pour s’en emparer sans que cela 
devienne trop couteux. : 

Voila lesprit de Ja guerre d’Espagne. 


{Dictated by fhe emperor Napoleon.} 


No. II. 
NOTE POUR LE ROI D'ESPAGNE. 


Bayonne, Juillet, 1808. 

Larmée d’Espagne a son quartier-géndral 4 Madrid ; voici sa 
composition actuelle: 

1°. Corps des Pyrénées Occidentales. 

Le maréchal Bessitres commande Je corps des Pyrénées Occi- 
dentales, qui*est fort de 23 mille hommes, infanteric, cavalerie, 
artillerie, occupe la place de St. S¢bastien, les troys Biscayes, les 
montagnes de St. Ander, la place de Burgos, et est chargée de com- 
battre l’armée ennemie des Asturies et de Galice. 

Toutes les troupes sont.en mouvement pour composer l’armée de 
la maniere suivante, 

le 4° reg* d’infanterie ) 
| légére 
1°" brigade 15° d’infanterie de 
4 le g™ Reynaud. } ligne 
| 1* bat" de Paris en 


marche 
Division total 3000 hom. présenssous les armes, 
du et 6 piéces de canon, ci 3000 1" 5 5100 he 


g* Mouton. (Cette brigade marche sur Bénévent.) 
2° brigade, { 2° reg‘ d’infanterie légére 
le g™ Rey. | 12° idem 
total 2100 hommes et 6 pitces de 
canon, ci . Fy » 2100 
(Cette brigade est 2 Burgos avec le roi, 
et doit joindre sa division.) 
A‘ reporter. 5100 h* 
Vor 1 2M 
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De l'autre part. « 5100 h 
Brigade d'Armagnac . . =1800 


ae Brigade Gaulois w/¢, 1800) sn ie 
g* Merle Brigade Sabathier + + 2800 
“ | Brigade Ducos . . « 2000 


Total - 8400 h* 
et 16 pieces de canon. 
Garde. { Infanterie A F; ys ~ 1900 h® 
et 6 piéces de canon. 
(Toutes ces troupes marchent sur Bénévent.) 


10° de chasseurs -  « 450 
22° id. ° . >» 450 
Garde q »  . 800 
(Ces troupes marchent surBé- 
névent.) 
Escadrons de dragons =. 200 
Cavalerie, (Ces escadrons sont en marche 1950 he 


et ont dépassé la frontiére.) 
26° de chasseura «+ 450 
(Arrivant d Bayonne sous pew 

de jours.) 


Total de la cavalerie . 1950 h® 


Les forces aetives du maréchal Bessi#res sont done 
de 17,000 h*. U1. n’en.a guéres que 15,000 pour l’affaire 
de Béndvent. 

Sil obtenait & Béndvent et & Leon un grand succés 
contre l'armée de Galice, peut-dtre serait-il con- 
venable pour profiter de la victoire et de la terreur 
des premiers momens de se jetter dans la Galice. 
Toutefvis, il devrait @abord prendre position 4 Léon, 
en s’emparant de la plaine, jettant l’ennemi dans les 
montagnes, et interceptant au moins 4 Astorga la 
communication de la grande route. 

Garnison de Burgos.—Il y a dans le chateau de 

Burgos une garnison de dépéc* . - 600 h* 


A‘ veporter . 17,950 he 





_® Noteo=These two worda are added in Napoleon’s own hand-writing, 
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* De l'autre part . ® 17,950 h™ 

Colonne du général Bonnet.—Ti y a encore & 
Burgos le g" de division Bonnet, faisant partie 
du corps du m™ Bessitres: ce g™ va avoir 
sgus ses ordres une colonne mobile de 1200 
hommes, pour maintenir la tranquillité dans 
la ville et ses environs. Cette colonne est com- 
posde comme il suit : 

4° bataillon du 118°, formant » 450 he 

(Actuellement existant & Burgos.) 

3° bataillon du depot g actuellement 


& Vittoria . ‘ . 450 1500 h* 
2 comp" du 4° d'infanterie Idgere, fore 
mant un petit bataillon . - 400 
(En marche, ayant passé la frontiére.) 
1300 h® 
Escadron de dragons (en marche) , 200 
2 pices de canon en marche . ae 
1500 h* 


—— j 

Colonne @ Aranda.—Cette colonne, formde du 1* 
bataillon de marche, fort de 1000 h* et de 4 
piéces de canon, peut se réunir au besoin avec la 
colonne du g™ Bonnet: elles doivent assurer la 
communication jusqu’aux montagnes en ayant 


d’Aranda, ci F ; c rs . 1000 h* 
Colonne de Vittoria,—Le général de brigade 
Monthion, et le colonel Barerre, oceupent Vit- 
turia avec une coionne composée comme il suit: 
2 compagnies du 15° de ligne, formant un petit 
bataillon de ‘ . - 3800 he 
Le 2° bat" du 12° d’infanterie légtre + 600 
Le 2° bat" du 2° id. . . + 600 
(Ce qui fait en infanterie) . « 1500 h*%, 
1 escadron de dragons,(en marche) - 200 
2 piéces de canon. 
. —_— 
(Tous ces corps sont en marche) © . . 1700 ci 1700 
— 


A‘ reporter , 22,150 h® 


2M2 —_—_— 
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De l’autre part 7 : 22,150 h 
Garnison de St. Sébastien.—Le général Thou- 
venot commande & St. S¢bastien avec mille 
hommes de garnison, ci < 5 : 1000 





Récapitulation.—Le corps sg m” Bessiéres est 
de ‘ : , 28,150 


Et 36 pitccs de canon. ——_ | 
Les detachemens et troisitmes bataillons des corps qui sont 


aux divisions actives du m™ Bessires pourront sous 15 jours le 
rejoindre, vf qu’ils seront remplaces & Vittoria et & Burgos par 
@autres corps. 

2% Arragon. 

Jusqu’s cette heure les troupes qui sont en Arragon faisaient 
partie du corps des Pyrénées Occidentales, Mais le corps des 
Pyrénées Occidentales se portant sur la Galice, il devient in- 
dispensable d’en faire une division a part. 

Aujourd’hui, ce commandement comprend Pampelune, la Na- 
varre, et les troupes qui forment le siége de Saragosse, sous les 
ordres du général Verdier. 

Ces troupes sont divisées en quatre brigades, et sont compos¢es 
ainsi qu’il suit : 

3 regimens d’infanterie de ligne de la Vistule, ayant 


sous les armes . ; 3600 h™ 
Les 4°, 6° et 7° bataillons de marche 5 1500 
Le 3° bataillon du 14° provisoire . 5 1300 
Le 1* régiment supplémentaire 5 900 
Les 47°, 15° et 70° i < 1600 
Un bataillon des gardes nationales delite . 600 





Total . 9500 h* 

La cavalerie consiste dans un régiment de 

lanciers Polonais . « 700 
Plus un escadron de marche . + 400 
A* Pampelune le g* Dagout commande. Indépen- 

damment d’un dépét de 800 hommes, formant (ci 800 

la garnison, de la citadelle; il a une colonne 

mobile composée du 1 bataillon de marche du 

Portugal, du troisieme bataillon du 118°, fort de 

650 hommes, et d’un escadron de dragons, ce qui - 

forme un total de 1400 hommes disponibles pour 

se porter sur tous les points de la Navarre, et sur 


1100 





A‘ reporter. 11,400 
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De Vautre part é 11,400 

les communications de Saragosse, pour y mettre 
ordre: ci . ; . 1400 
Artillerie . . . * 200 





Tl y adone en cernement en Arragon et en Navarre 13,000 


Aussitét que Saragosse sera pris, ct que Je corps de l’Arragon 
sera constitu, il sera néccssaire de faire entrer au corps du mar! 
Bessitres le bataillon du 47°, celui du 15°, ct les trois bataillons du 
14* provisoire ; ce qui augmentera le m™ Bessigres de deux mille 
hommes, afin de tenir les corps réunis. Il est possible qu’on fasse 
partir de Bayonne les 19,800 hommes de bonnes troupes de ligne, 
pour se diriger sur Saragosse et enlever la prise de cette place, si 
toutefois clle n’est pas encore prise. 

Si Saragosse était pris, le corps du m" Bessiéres pourrait étre 
renforcé de ces trois mille hommes d’¢lite et de 2000 hommes du 
corps de Saragosse, ce qui lui ferait un corps nombreux pour la 
campagne de Galice. 

Indépendamment de Saragosse, les rebelles occupent Ja ville de 
Jaca et plusieurs points dans les vallées. A‘ tous les débouches des 
vallées en France il y a un général de brigade avec une colonne 
mobile, On attendra la prise de Saragosse pour entrer dans ces 
vallées et y marcher dans les deux sens. En général l’esprit des 
vallées est bon ; mais des troupes de contrebandiers que les chefs des 
rebelles ont enregimentés les vexent. 


3°. Catalogne. 


Le géndrai Duhesme occupe Barcelonc, qui est une place qui a 
deux trés belles forteresses, qui la dominent. C’est Ia plus grande 
ville de la monarchie. 

Le général Duhesme a deux divisions, Ia division Chabran et la 
division Lechi, formant 11,000 h® d’infanterie, 1600 h* de cavalerie 
et 18 piéces de canon, 

Le général Duhesme a eu plusieurs événemens; il a brdlé un 
grand nombre de villages, et maintenu en respect le pays & 15 
licues & 1a ronde. 

La ville de Géronne, n’ayant pas été occupée, les insurgés de 
la Catalogne ont ¢tablis 18 leur Junte, d’od ils donnent le mouve- 
ment au reste de la province. 2000 insurgés assi¢geaient le fort de 
Figueras. On y avait heureusement laissé 300 Frangais: ils ont 
été obligés de tirer beaucoup de coups de canon et de briiler le 
village, 
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Le g" de division Reille, avec deux bataillons Toscans, a marché 
sur Figuéras, l'a débloqué, le 6 du mois, et y a fait entrer une 
grande quantité de vivres, dont on manquait. Le 10, il réunissait sa 
division, qui arrivait de divers points de la France; il avait deja 6000 
hommes, et i] doit avoir aujourd'hui 9000 h*; il doit s’assurer de 
Roses et mareher sur Géronne, ¢tablir ses communications ayec le 
general Duhesme et ensemble pacifier la Catalogne. 


Les forces réunies des généraux Duhesme et Reille 

s’élévent donc a 22,000 h* . 
Ainsi le corps des Pyrénées Occidentales est fort de 23,000 
Celui d’Arragon, de $ . . 18,000 
Celui de Catalogne, de z * + ‘22,000 





Total . 68,000 h*, 
—~— 


Nous venons de faire connaftre la situation de Yarmée dans les 
provinces de la Biscaye, de St. Ander, de la Castille, de la Navarre, 
de l’Arragon et de la Catalogne; c’est & dire, sur toute la frontiére 
de France. 

Voici actuellement Ia situation dans Jes autres points : 

Les deux corps qui se sont rendus & Madrid sous Jes ordres du 
général Dupont et du m Moncey portaient, et portent encore; 
le premier, le nom de corps d’observation de la Gironde commandd 
par le g" Dupont; le second, Je nom de corps d’observation des 
Cédtes de l’Océan, commande par le m" Moncey. 

Le corps d'observation de la Gironde est composé de trois di- 
visions; deux sont cn Andalousie avec le général Dupont; la 
3, celle du général Frere, doit tre 4 present, 4 San Clemente. 

Le corps @observation des Cétés de! Océan est composé égale- 
ment de trois divisions, La premiere est avec le maréchal Mon- 
cey, sous Valence: les deux autres sont & Madrid, et diss¢minds 
en différentes colonnes, pour maintenir la communication avec le 
général Dupont. Les etats de situation vous feront connattre la 
farce de ces divisions: mais on peut en général Jes consid¢rer les 
unes dans les autres comme fortes de 6000 hommes presens sous les 
armes, 

lly ad Madrid deux bataillons dela garde, formant 1000 hommes, 
et &-peu-prés 900 hommes de cavaleric de la garde. 

Ainsi il y a d Madrid, et du cété de Valence et de !Andalousié, 
la valeur de 40,000 hommes d’infanterie, huit mille hommes de caya- 
lerie et 80 pidces de canon atteldes. - 

Le général Junot a en Portugal trois divisions, formant pré= 
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sens. sous les armes, compris gon artillerie, sa cavalerie, 28 mille 
hommes*. 

Telle est la situation de l’armde en Espagne et en Portugal. 

1% Observation.—Les événemens qui se passent aujourd’hul et 
demain amélioreront beaucoup Ia situation de toutes les affaires, en 
jettant dans la Galice le général Cuesta, en lui Stant ses communica- 
tions avec l’Estramadure, Madrid et l’Andalousie, en assurant notre 
communication avec le Portugal, et en assurant la soumission des 
provinces de Salamanque, Zamora, Toro, &*. 

La manitre dont ces ¢vénemens auront lieu decideront & entrer 
sur le champ en Galice, 4 soumettre Jes Asturies, ou différer encore 
quelques jours. 

2° Observation —La Navarre et la Biscaye se sont maintenues 
tranquilles, 

En Arragon le plat pays até soumis, les rebelles ont été battus 
plusieurs fois; avec deux seuls bataillons, 8 & 10 mille insurgds ont 
été détruits ou dispersds ; le découragement est & dernier point parmi 
eux. Ils se sont défendus dans leurs maisons 4 Saragosse; on les a 
bombarded ; on leur a fait beaucoup de mal; on achéve aujourd’hui de 
bloquer Ja ville en jettant un pont sur |’Ebre. Une fois cette ville 
soumise, il n’y a pas de doute que tout l’Arragon ne devienne tran- 
quille. Une partie des troupes sera cependant nécessaire pour main- 
tenir la province; une petite partie pourra aider a Ja soumission de 
la Catalogne, La partie qui est ndcessaire pour le bien du service du 
maréchal Bessiéres ira le rejoindre. Ainsi cet éyénement equivaudra 
4 un secours considdrable. 

3™ QObservation.—La premiére opération du général Reille a 
débloqué Figueras: il soumet & present tous les environs, fl ne 
tardera pas sans doute & s'emparer de Géronne et & dtablir sa com- 
munication par terre avec le géndral Duhesme. La reduction de 
Géronne éntamera probablement celle de Lerida ; on pourra avoir 
alors une colonne de deux, trois, ou mille hommes, qu’on dirigera par 
Tortose sur Valence. 

4** Observation.—On n’a point de nouvelles de l’expddition de 
Valence, et le maréchal Moncey a huit mille hommes. Avec ces 
forces il n’a rien & craindre. I] peut ne pas prendre la ville, qui 
est trés grande, si les paysans s’y sont renfermés et ne craignent 
point de la ruiner: mais le m™ Moncey se maintiendra dans le plat 
pays, occupera les révoltés, qu’il empéchera de se porter ailleurs, et 
fera porter ay pays tout le poids de Ja guerre. 


* Note by the author —This calculation was made under the supposition that 
general Avril had joined Dupont. 
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5° Observation—On compte que le général Dupont a aujourd’hui 
prés de 20,000 hommes, Si les opérations du maréchal Bessiéres 
réussissent bien, il n’y aura pas d'inconvenient & appuyer encore le 
général Dupont et a lui permettre de reprendre loffensive. Ainsi 
les deux points importans, et ob on fera une veritable guerre réglée, 
sont la Galice et l'Andalousie, parccque les troupes du camp de 
St. Roche, de Cadiz, des Algarves, sont prés de 25 mille hommes, 
qu'elles ont pris parti pour la se¢dition de Seville en Andalousie, 
et que tout ce qui etait a Porto a pris parti pour les rebelles de 
Galice. 

Le point le plus important de tous est celui du m" Bessiéres, 
comme on Ia deja vu dans Ja note qu’on a envoyé. Qn doit tout 
faire pour que ce corps n’¢prouve aucun mouvement rétrograde, aucun 
échec; celui du général Dupont vient aprés. 

Les affaires de Saragosse sont au 3° ordre; celles de Valence ne 
sont qu’au 4", 

_ Viola la veritable situation des affaires militaires du royaume. 

Tl parait convenable de former dans }’Arragon une division de 
10 & 12 mille hommes que pourra commander le g™ Verdier. Il 
devra correspondre directement avec I’état major du roi, avec le 
m" Bessitres (pour s’éntendre), avec le g* Duhesme pour se con- 
certer, ct avec le général de la 11° division militaire, qui se tien- 
dra 4 Bayonne, atin de connaftre toujours la situation de cette 
frontitre. Son commandement doit embrasser Ja Navarre et tout 
YArragon. 

Alors l’arméc sera composte du corps des Pyrénées Occidentales, 
de Ja division de l’Arragon (il est inutile d’en faire un corps), du corps 
de la Catalogne composé de trois divisions, y compris celle du 
geén¢ral Reille, et des six divisions que forment les corps d’observa- 
tion de la Gironde et des Cdteés de Océan. 

Cela fera a-peu-prés 12 divisions réunies, et en outre un certain 
nombre de petites colonnes mobiles et de garnisons, 
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[Dictated by the emperor Napoleon. } 


N°. III. 


NOTE SUR LA POSITION ACTUELLE DE L’ARMEE EN | 
ESPAGNE, 


Bayonne, ce 21 Juillet, 1808. 


1% Observation.—La bataille de Medina del Rio Seco a mis les 
affaires de Parmec dans la meilleure situation. Le maréchal Bes- 
sitres ne donne plus aucune inquictude, et toutes les sollicitudes 
doivent sc tourner du cété du général Dupont, 

2" Observation.—Dans la position actuelle des affaires, Yarmde 
Francaise occupe le centre; l’ennemi, un grand nombre de points de 
la circonférence. : 

3™* Observation.—Dans une guerre de cette nature, il faut du 
sang froid, de la patience, et du calcul; et il ne faut pas ¢puiser 
les troupes en fausses marches et contremarches; il ne faut pas 
croire, quand on a fait une fausse marche de trois & quatre jours, 
qv’on Taie réparé par une contremarche: c'est ordinairement deux 
Sautes au lieu d’une, 

4™ Observation.—Toutes les operations de l’armée ont reussics 
jusqu’A cette heure, autant qu’clles devaient réussir. Le general 
Dupont s’est maintenu au-dela des montagnes, et dans le bassin de 
V’Andalousie ; trois fois il a defait les insurgés. Le maréchal 
Moncey a defait les insurgés A Valence; il n’a pas pu prendre la 
ville, ce qui est une chose qui n’est pas extraordinaire. Peut-dtre 
efit-on pu désirer qu'il efit pu se camper a une journde de la ville, 
comme a fait le général Dupont; mais, enfin, qu'il soit & une 
journde ou & cing, comme & Saint Clement, la difltrence n’est pas 
trés grande. En Arragon, on a battu sur tous les points, et dans 
toutes les circonstances, l’ennemi, ct porté le découragement partout. 
Saragosse n’a pas ¢t¢ pris; il est aujourd’hui cern¢; et une ville de 
40 & 50 mille Ames, défendue par un mouvement populaire, ne se 
prend qu’avec du tems et de la patience. Les histvires des guerres 
sont pleines des catastrophes des plus consid¢rables pour avoir brusqué 
et s’étre enfourré dans les rues ¢troites des villes. L’exemple de 
Buenos Ayres, et des 12 milles Anglais d’¢lite qui y ont péri, en est 
une preuye. 

5™ Observation.—Ainsi la position de l’armee est bonne, le maré~ 


. 
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chal Moncey etant & Saint Clement, ou environ, et les géndraux 
Gobert et Vedel réunis au général Dupont en Andalousie; ce 
serait une faute, 4 moins d’incidens et d’un emploi immédiat & 
donner a ces troupes dans un autre point, que de concentrer toutes 
les troupes trop pris de Madrid. L/incertitude des ¢vénemens 
du maréchal Bessitres, et les 25 chances qu'il avoit contre lui 
sur cent, pouvaient determiner a faire arréter la marche de toutes 
les troupes qui s’éloignaient de la capitale, afin que les colonnes 
pussent étre rapellés A Madrid si le maréchal Bessiéres ¢tait battu, 
et pussent arriver dans cette ville avant l’ennemi; mais ce serait 
une faute si on efit fuit rétrograder ces colonnes, et si on edt agi 
comme si le maréchal Bessiéres avait été battu, lorsque quelques 
jours avant on agissait comme si l’armee de Galice n’existait pas, 
500 chevaux ct 1800 hommes d’infanterie dirigés sur Valladolid 
étaient tous ce qu'il fallait. Si cette colonne ¢tait partie trois jours 
plutét, elle y serait arrivé Je 15. Le maréchal Bessiéres a etd 
vainqueur, et avait pour étre vainqueur 75 chances contre 25; 
mais la fatigue qu’on a donned a l'armée, ct les mouvemens reétro- 
grades qu’on a ordonn¢ inutilement, puisque meme le maréchal 
Bessitres battu, on avait 8 & 10 jours pour réunir larmde, ont 
fait un mal moral et physique. II faut espérer que la nouvelle de 1a’ 
victoire arrivée & tems aura mis l'état major & méme d’arréter tout 
mouvement sur Madrid, et que chaque colonne se trouvera plus prés 
du point of elle doit se trouver. 

6™ Observation.—Dans la situation actuelle des affaires, le plus 
important de tous est le général Dupont. On doit lui envoyer le 
reste de la division Gobert, ct employer (autres troupes pour main- 
tenir la communication; il faut tenir la téte de la division du 
maréchal Moncey sur Saint Clement, et menacer toujours la pro- 
vinee de Valence. Si le maréchal Bessiéres a battu sans effort et 
avec peu de perte, l’armée de Galice, et a eu moins de huit milles 
hommes engagés, il n’y a pas de doute qu’avec 20 milles le général 
Dupont ne culbute tout ce qu'il a devant lui. 

7" Observation.—La brigade du général Rey rend 4 V’armée plus 
quelle n’a perdu par le détachement quia ¢té fait sur Valladolid. 
Toutes les probabilités humaines sont que le maréchal Bessitres n’a 
plus besoin d’aucun renfort, du moins pour étre maitre de toute la 
Castille et du royaume de Léon. Ce n'est que lorsqu’on aura requ 
la nouvelle de ce qu'il aura fait & Bénévent et’& Léon qu’on pourra 
decider s'il doit attaquer la Galice. 

8” Observation.—Le géneral Verdier, en Arragon, a cerndé 
Saracosse: je 14° pt le 44€™¢ da Honan nartent demain nane okie 
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de Barbastro, et de Jaca, Dans dix jours toute l'artillotie ‘sera 
arrivée. Cette belle et bonne brigade de troupes de ligne porte & 
prés de quinze mille hommes l’armée du général Verdier. Il est 
probable que Saragosse tombera bient6t, et que les deux tiers de ces 
15 milles hommes deviendront disponibles. " 

9°™* Observation.—Ainsi le corps du maréchal Bessiéres a pris 
Yoffensive, il est depuis sa victoire renforcé de la brigade Lefebre 
et de la brigade Gaulois; il est donc dans le cas de conserver 
Yoffensive. Le corps du général Verdier en Arragon a battu par- 
tout les insurges, a cern¢ la ville avec des forces beaucoup moindres ; 
il vient d’étre considerablement renforcé ; ainsi i] peut donner une 
nouvelle activité aux operations du siége, et conserver son activité 
offensive sur les deux rives de I'Ebre. Le corps de Catalogne a 
joliment agi, ayant pour point d’appui Barcelonne, la jonction sera 
faite aujourd’hui ou demain devant Géronne, avec le gén’ Reille. 

10* Observation.—Voild pour les trois corps d’armde situds du 
cdté de la France. La communication de Madrid avec la France 
est importante sous tous les points de vue. I} faut done que les 
colonnes qui viennent d’étre organisées & Burgos et & Vittoria et 
qui seront journellement renforcées et augment¢es, soient laissdes 
dans ces stations, 

Ci joint la note de la formation de ces colonnes. Elles sont 
presque toutes composdes de 3°™* bataillons et de conscrits, mais 
avec de bons cadres; 15 & 20 jours de stations & Burgos et & 
Vittoria lea mettront a-peu-prés A I’école de bataillon. Ce serait 
une trés grande faute que de rapeller trop tdt ces troupes pour 
en renforcer les cadres principaux; il faut attendre jusqu’a ce 
qu’on ait pu les remplacer & Vittoria ct 4 Burgos par de nouvelles 
troupes. 

11%* Observation.—Il n’y a done rien & craindre du cédté du 
maréchal Bessitres, ni dans Je nord de la Castille, ni dans le 
royaume de Léon. 

Il n’y a rien & craindre en Arragon; Saragosse tombera un jour 
plus tét ou un jour plus tard. 

Iln’y a rien & craindre en Catalogne. 

Il n’yarien & craindre pour Ics communications de Burgos & 
Bayonne, moyennant les deux colonnes organisées dans ces deux 
villes, et qui seront renforeées, S'il y avait des dvénemens en Bis- 
caye, la force qui se réunit & Bayonne, formant une reserve, seroit 
‘buffisante poyr mettre tout en ordre. 

Sil arrive & Burgos quelque ¢vénement trop considérable pour 
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maréchal Bessiéres ne sera pas assez loin pour ne pouvoir faire un 
détachement. 

Le général Monthion a la surveillance de toutes les Biscayes, 
Le général Bonnet & Burgos est chargé de maintenir la communi- 
cation de Vittoria avec le maréchal Bessiéres et avec Madrid. 
Il est necessaire que ces deux géndraux correspondent tous les 
jours entr’eux et avec le général Drouet, qui est laissé en réserve 
a Bayonne, de méme que le gén' Verdier de Saragosse et le 
gen’ Dagoult de Pampelune doivent correspondre tous les jours 
avec Ie gén¢ral Drouet & Bayonne, et avec Madrid, par Je canal de 
Bayonne et de Vittoria: jusqu’a ce que les communications di- 
rectes soicnt rétablies, un courier partant de Madrid peut se rendre 
par Vittoria, Tolosa, Pampelune, devant Saragosse. Le seul point 
important donc aujourd’hui est le général Dupont, Si l’ennemi 
parvenait jamais a s’emparer des defilds de la Sierra Morena, il 
serait difficile de len chasser; il faut done renforcer le gen’ Dupont, 
de maniére qu’il ait 25 mille hommes, compris ce qu'il faudra pour 
garder les passages des montagnes et une partie du chemin de 
La Manche. I! pourra disposer Jes troupes de manitre que le 
jour ot il voudra attaquer, la brigade de deux a trois mille hommes, 
destinde & garder les montagnes, arrive au camp du gén' Dupont & 
inarches forcdes, et soit successivement remplacce par les colonnes 
qui seraient en arriére, de sorte que le gén' Dupont ait pour le jour 
de Ja bataille plus de 23 mille hommes a mettre en ligne, 

Une fois qu’on aura bicn battu l'ennemi, une partie des troupes se 
dissipera, ct selon que la victoire sera plus ou moins deécidde, on 
pourra faire continuer le mouvement a d’autres troupes sur le géncral 
Dupont. 

12°"* Observation.—Saragosse pris, on aura des troupes dispo- 
nibles, soit pour renforcer l’armée de Catalogne, soit pour marcher sur 
Valence de concert avec le maréchal Moncey, soit pour renforcer le 
maréchal Bessitres et marcher en Galice, si aprés la victoire qu'il a 
déja remporte, et celle qu’il remportera 4 Léon, il ne croit pas assez 
fort pour s’y porter d’abord. 

13° Observation.—Il serait important de choisir deux points 
intermediaires entre Andujar et Madrid, pour pouvoir y laisser 
gamison permanente, un commandant, un dépdt de cartouches, 
munitions, canons, magasins de biscuit, des fours, du farine, et un 
hépital, de sorte que 3 4 400 hommes défendent le magasin et 
V’hdpital contre toute une insurrection. I] est difficile de croiré 
qwil n’y ait point quelaue chdteau ou donion. pnouvant atre ree 
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qu'on peut raccourcir Ja ligne d’opdration, et étre sir d’avoir toutes 
les trois ou quatre grandes marches, une manutention et un point 
de repos. 

14™ Observation—En résumé, le partage de l'armeée paratt devoir 
étre celui-ci; 





Corps de Catalogne, tel qu’il existe &-peu-prés + 20,000 h* 
Corps d’Arragon, tel qu’il existe 4-peu-prés, 15 mille 

hommes, jusqu’d ce que Saragosse soit prit + 15,000 
Corps du maréchal Bessiéres, ce qu'il a 

4-peu-prés : . . 17,000 
Colonne de Burgos . 7 2,000 
Colonne de Vittoria . 5 2,000 
Garnison de St, Sébastien . « 1,500 
Corps @Aranda . 7 . 1,000 

Total du corps du mar! Bessitres . 24,000 h*. 


Aprés la prise de Saragosse, lorsque les affaires de Catalogne 
seront un peu appaisdées, on pourra, selon les circonstances, ou 
renforcer le maréchal Bessiéres, ou renforcer le général Dupont, 
ou entreprendre l’opération de Valence. 

Aujourd’lui, le seul point qui menace, of il faut promptement 
avoir un succés, c’est du cdté du général Dupont, avec 25 mille 
hommes, infanterie, cavalerie, et artillerie comprise: il a beaucoup 
plus qu’il ne faut pour avoir de grands résultats ; & Ja rigueur, avee 
21 mille hommes présens sur le champ de bataille, il peut hardiment 
prendre offensive, il ne sera pas battu, et il aura pour lui plus de 
80 chances. 


{Dictated by Napoleon. ] 
No, IV. 
NOTE SUR LES AFFAIRES D'ESPAGNE. 


St. Cloud, ce 30 Aoki, 1808, 


el Observation.—Dans Ja position de l'armée d’Espagne on a 
A craindre diftre attaqué sur la droite par Varmée de Galice, sur 
le centre par larmde venant de Madrid, sur le gauche par larméé 
yenant de Saragosse et Valence. Ce serait une grande faute que 
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Tudela doit @tre occupd, parceque c’est une position honorable, 
et Milagro une position obscure. 

Tudela est sur les communications de Pampelune, a un beau pont 
en pierre, et est l’aboutissant d’un canal sur Saragoase. C’est une 
position offensive sur Saragosse telle que l’ennemi ne: peut pas la 
négliger; cette position seule couvre Ja Navarre. En gardant 
Tudela, on garde une grande quantité de bateaux, qui nous seront 
bientdt nécessaires pour le siege de Saragosse. 

Si lennemi ¢tait maitre de Tudela, toute la Navarre s'insurgerait, 
Yennemi pourrait arriver & Estella, en négligeant la position de 
Milagro et en coupant la communication avec Pampelune. 

D’Estella il serait sur Tolosa; il y serait. sans donner le tems 
de faire les dispositions convenables; il n’est pas & craindre, au 
contraire, que Vennemi fasse aucune opération sur Pampelune; 
tant que nous aurons Tudela, il serait lui-méme coupé sur Sara- 
gosse, 

Le général qui commande 4 Tudela peut couvrir les hauteurs de 
redoutes ; si c'est une armée d’insurgés, s’en approcher et la battre, 
Ia tenir constamment eur la defensive par les reconnoissances et ses 
mouvemens sur Saragosse. 

Et si, au lieu de cela, une partie de l’armée de ligne Espagnole 
marchait sur Tudela, le général Frangais repassera l’Ebre, sil y 
est force, disputera Je terrein sur Pampelune, et donnera le tems au 
général en chef de V'armée Francaise de prendre ses mesures. Ce 
corps dobseryation remplira alors son but, et aucune opdration 
prompte sur Tolosa ni Estella n’est a craindre. 

Au lieu qu’en occupant la position de Milagro, l’ennemi sera 
ad Estella, le méme jour qu’on l’apprendra au quartier-genéral, Si 
on occupe Tudela, il faut s’y aider de redoutes, et s’y ¢tablir, n’y con- 
server aucune espéce d’embarras, et les tenir tous dans Pampelune. 
Si l'ennemi l’occupe, il faut ’en chasser, et s’y ¢tablir; car dans 
Yordre défensif, ce serait une grande faute, qui entrtanerait de 
facheuses conséquences. 

2° Observation.—La position de Burgos ¢tait également impor- 
tante & tenir, comme ville de haute réputation, comme centre de com- 
munication et de rapports. 

De 1a des partis non sculement de cayalerie, mais encore de 
deux ou de trois mille hommes d’infanterie, et méme quatre ou eing 
mille hommes en ¢chelons, peuvent poster les ‘premiéres patrouilles 
dhousards dans toutes ies directions jusqu’& deux marches, et pars 
faitement informds de tout ce qui se fait, en instruire le quartier- 
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et livrer la bataille, ou si cela n’est pas jugé convenable, ¢clairer les 
mouvemens de ]’ennemi, lui laisser croire qu’on veut se porter sur 
Burgos, et pouvoir ensuite faire sa retraite pour se porter ailleurs, 

Un corps de 12 & 15 mille hommes ne prend-i] pas 20 positions 
dans Ja journde au seul commandement d'un adjudant major? et nos 
troupes seraient-elles devenues des levées en masse, qu’il faudroit 
placer 15 jours d’avance dans les positions ob on voudroit quelles se 
battent ? 

Si cela edt ¢té jugé ainsi, le corps du maréchal Bessidres efit 
pris la position de Miranda ou de Briviesca; mais lorsque l'ennemi 
est encore & Madrid, lorsqu’on ignore ot est l’armde de Galice, et 
qwon a le soupgon que les rebelles pourront employer une partie da 
leurs efforts contre le Portugal, prendre, au lieu d’une position 
menagante, offensive, honorable, comme Burgos, une position hon 
teuse, horgne comme Trevino, c’est dire & l’ennemi, ‘ Vous n’avez 
rien & craindre; portez vous ailleurs; nous avons fait nos disposi- 
tions pour aller plus loin, ou bien nous avons choisi un champ de 
bataille pour nous battre; venez ici, vous ne craignez pas d’étre 
inquidtds.” Mais que fera le général Frangais, si l’on marche demain 
sur Burgos? laissera-t-il prendre par 6,000 insurgés la citadelle de 
cette ville, ou si les Francais ont laiss¢s garnison dans le chateau 
(car on ignore la position et la situation de Parmdée), comment una 
garnison de 4, 6, ou 800 hommes sa retira-t-elle dana une si vaste 
plaine? Et dég lors c'est comme s'il n’y avoit rien: Pennemi matire 
de cette citadelle, on ne la reprendra plus, 

Si, au contraire, on veut garder la citadelle, on veut done livrer 
bataille & Pennemi ; car cette citadelle ne peut pas tenir plua de trois 
jours; et si on veut livrer bataille 4 /ennemi, pourquoi le ma! Bes- 
siéres abandonne-t-il le terrein o& on veut livrer bataille? 

Cea dispositions paraissent mal raisonnées, et quand Vennemi 
marchera on fera essuyer A l’armde un affront qui deémoralisera 
les troupes, n’y edt-il que des corps légera ou des insurgés qui 
marchassent, 

En resume, la position de Burgos devait étre gardée; tous lea 
jours & trois heures du matin on devait étre sous les armes, et & 
une heure du matin il devait partir des reconnaissances dans toutes 
les directions. Qn devait ainsi recusillir des nouvelles & huit ou dix 
lieues & la ronde, pour qu’on peut prendre’ensuite le parti que les 
circonstances indiqueraient. 

* C’est la premitre fois qu’il arrive & une armée de quitter toutes les 
positions offensives, pour se mettre dans de mauvaises positions 
ddfensives, d’avoir Yair de choisir des champs de bataille. lorsque 
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qui peuvent aveir lieu, ne laissent point la probabilité de prévoir si la 
bataille aura lieu 4 Tudela, entre Tudela et Pampelune, entre Soria et 
l’Ebre, ou entre Burgos et Miranda. 

La position de Burgos, tenue en force et d’une maniére offensive, 
menace Palencia, Valladolid, Aranda, Madrid méme. II faut avoir 
longtems fait la guerre pour la concevoir ; i} faut avoir entrepris un 
grand nombre d’op¢rations offensives pour savoir comme le moindre 
événement ou indice encourage ou décourage, decide une opération 
ou une autre. 

En deux mots, si 15 mille insurgés entrent dans Burgos, se 
retranchent dans la ville, et occupent le chateau, il faut calculer une 
marche de plusieurs jours pour pouvoir s’y poster et reprendre la 
ville; ee qui ne sera pas sans quelque inconvénient; si pendant 
ce tems-la la veritable attaque est sur Logrono ou Pampelune, on 
aura fait des contremgfches inutiles, qui auront fatigué Yarmée; et 
enfin, si Yennemi occupe Logrono, Tudela, et Burgos, |’armée 
Frangaise serait dans une triste et mauvaise position. 

Quand on tient & Burgos de la cavalerie sans infanterie, n’est-ce 
pas dire & Yennemi qu’on ne veut pas y tenir; n’est-ce pas l’engager 
a y venir? Burgos a ue grande influence dans le monde par 
son nom, dans la Castille parceque c’en est la capitale, dans les 
operations parcequ’elle donne une communication directe avec St. 
Ander, Il n'est pas permis & 300 lieues, et n’ayant pas méme un 
état de situation de l’armée, de prescrire ce qu’on doit faire; mais on 
doit dire que si aucune force majeure ne l’empéche, il faut occuper 
Burgos et Tudela. 

Le corps détaché de Tudela a son mouvement assuré sur Pam 
pelune, a Ja réle de garder la Navarre, a scs ennemis & tenir en 
échec, Saragosse et tous les insurgés. Il ¢tait plus que suffisant 
pour surveiller Tudela, l’Ebre, et Pampelune, pour dissiper les 
rassemblemens s'il n’y avait que des insurgés, contenir l’ennemi, 
donner des renseignemens, et retarder la marche sur Pampelune. Si, 
au lieu des insurgés, c’est ’armée ennemie qui marche de ce cétd, 
il suffit encore pour donner le tems a l’armée de Burgos, & celle de 
Miranda, de marcher r¢unie avec 36 mille hommes, soit pour prendre 
Yoffensive, soit pour prendre en flanc ’ennemi qui marche sur Pam- 
pelune, soit pour se replier et rentrer dans la Navarre, si toute l'armée 
ennemie avait pris cette direction. 

Si ces observations paraissent bonnes et qu’on les adopte, que 
Yennemi n’ait encore montré aucun plan, il faut que le geéncral qui 
commande le corps de Saragosse fasse construire quelques r redoutes 
autour de Tudela, pour favoriser ses champs de bataille, réunisse des 
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Saragosse en maintenant sa communication avec Logrofio par sa 
droite, mais au moins par la rive gauche de ¥FEbre. II faut que le 
mar¢chal Bessiéres, avec tout son corps, renforcdé de la cavalerie 
légdre, soit campé dans le bois prés Burgos, la citadelle bien oceupée ; 
que tous les hdpitaux, les dépdts, les embarras soient au dela de 
VEbre; qu'il soit 18 en position de manceuvrer, tous les joura, 4 
trois heures du matin, sous les armes, jusqu’au retour de toutes les 
reconnaissances, et éclairant le pays dans la plus grande ¢tendue ; que 
Je corps du ma! Moncey soit 4 Miranda et 2 Briviesca, tous ses 
embarras et hdpitaux derriére Vittoria, toujours en bataille avant le 
Jour, et envoyant des reconnaissances sur Soria et les autres direc. 
tions de l’ennewi. 

Il ne faut pas perdre de yue que les corps des maréchaux Bes- 
sitres et Moncey devant tre réunis, il faut se lier le moins possible 
avec Logrofio, ct cependant considérer le corty du -général Lefebra 
comme un corps détach¢, qui a une ligne d'operation particuligre sur 
Pampelune et un réle sépar¢ ; vouloir conserves Tudela comme une 
partie contigue de la ligne, c'est se deaséminer beaucoup. Enfin, 
faire la guerre, c'est a dire, avoir des nouvelles par les curds, les 
alcaldes, les chefs de couvent, les principaux propri¢taires, les postes : 
on sera alors parfaitement informe. 

Les reconnaissances qui tous les jours se dirigeront du eété de 
Soria, de Burgos, sur Palencia, et du cété d’Aranda, peuvent former 
tous les jours trois postes dinterception, trois rapports d’hommes ar- 
rétes, qu’on traitera bien, et qu’on relachera quand ils auront donnd 
les renseignemens qu’on desire. On verra alors venir l’ennemi, on 
pourra réunir toutes ses forces, lui dérober des marches, et tomber sur 
ses flancs au moment od il méditera un projet offensif. 

3™, Observation,—L'armée Espagnole d’Andalousie dtait peu 
nombreuse, Toutes les Gazettes Anglaises, et les rapports de 
Pofficier Anglais qui était au camp, nous le prouvent, L’inconcevable 
ineptie da général Dupont, sa profonde ignorance des calculs d’un 
général en chef, son tatonnement, Pont perdu: 18 mille hommes ont 
pos¢ les armes, six mille seulement se sont battus, et encore ces 6000 
hommes que le gen! Dupont a fait battre & la pointe du jour, aprés 
les avoir fait marcher toute la nuit, étaient un contre trois. Malgré 
tout cela, ’ennemi s’est si mal battu, qu'il n’a pas fait un prisonnier, 
pris une piéce de canon, gagné un pouce de terrein, et I'armée de 
Dupont est restde inticte dans sa position; ce qui sans donte a été 
uh malheur; car il e&t mieux valu que cette division eft ¢té mise 
en déroute, cparpillée, et detruite, puisque Jes divisions Vedel et 
Dufour, au lieu de se rendre par la capitulation, auraient fait leur 
retraite. Comment ces deux divisions ont-elles ¢td comprises dans 
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la capitulation? c'est, par Ja lacheté insultante et Pimbecilité des 
hommes qui ont négo&i¢, ct qui porteront sur I’échaffaud la peine de 
ce grand crime national. 

Ce que l'on vient de dire prouve que les Esfagnols ne sont pas & 
craindre ; toutes les forces Espagnoles ne sont pas capables de cul- 
buter 25 mille Francais, dans une position raisonnable. 

Depuis le 12 jusqu’au 19, le général Dupont n’a fait que des 
bétises, et malgré tout cela, s'il n’avait pas fait la faute de se séparer 
de Vedel, et qu’il efit marché avec lui, les Kspagnols auraient été 
battus et culbutes. A la guerre les hommes ne sont rien, c'est un 
homine qui est tout. Jusqu’A cette heure nous n’avons trouve ces 
exemples que dans Vhistoire de nos ennemis: aujourd'hui, il est 
fficleux que nous puissions les trouver dans la ndtre. 

Une riviére, ffit-elle aussi large que Ja .Vistle, aussi rapide 
que Je Danube & son embouchure, n’est rien si on n’a des debouchés 
sur l'autre rive, et unc téte prompte a reprendre Voflensive. Quand 
a PEbre, c'est moins que rien; on ne la regarde que comme une 
trace. 

Dans toutes ces observations, on a parlé dans la position oh se 
trouvait ’armée du 20 au 26, ome navait nulle part nouvelle 
de Pennemi. 

Si on continue & ne prendre aucune mesure pour avoir des nou- 
velles, on n’apprendra que Parmeée de ligne Espagnole est arrivée sur 
Tudela et Pampelune, qwelle est sur les cominunications, sur Tolosa, 
que lorsqu’elle y sera deja rendue. On a fait connaitre dans la note 
precedente comment on faisait & 1a guerre pour avoir des nouvelles. 
Si la position de ‘Tudela est occupée par lennemi, on ne voit pas que 
YEbre soit tenable. Comment a-t-on évacué Tudela, lorsqu'on avait 
mandé dans des notes précedentes qu'il fallait garder ce point,.et que 
VYopinion méme des généraux qui venaient de Saragosse ¢taient 
@’occuper cette importante position ? 








[Dictated by Napoleon} 


No. V. 
NOTE SUR LES AFFAIRES D’ESPAGNE. 
St. Cloud, Aotit, 1808.” 
1°° Observation.—Tudela est importante sous plusicurs points de 


vue: ila un pont sur I’Hbre, et protége parfaitement Ja Navarre: 
c'est le point d’intersection du canal qui va & Saragosse. 
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Les convois d’artillerie et de vivres mettent pour se rendre de 
Pampelune a Tudela trois jours, de Tudela #Saragosse trois jours. 
Mais en se servant.du canal, on va de Tudela & Saragosse en 14 
heures. Lorsque donc les vivres, les hdpitaux, sont & Tudela, c’est 
comme s’ils ¢taient & Saragosse. 

La premiére operation que doit faire Parmée lorsqu’elle reprendra, 
son systéme d’oflensif, et qu'elle sera forte de tous scs moyens, cc 
doit étre d’invester et de prendre Saragosse ; et si cette ville résiste 
comme elle I’a fait la premiére fois, en donner un exemple qui reten- 
tisse dans toute PEspagne. 

Une vingtaine de pitecs de 12 de campagne, une vingtaine 
Wobusiers de six pitces de campagne, une douzaine de mortiers, 
et une douzaine de pices de 16 et de 24, parfaitement appro= 
visionée, seront nécessaires, ainsi que des mineurs pour remplir ce 
but. 

I] n’est aucun de ces bouches de feu qui doive consommer son ap+ 
provisionnement de campagne, 

Un approvisionnement extraordinaire de 80 mille coups de canon, 
bombes ou obus, parait ndcessaire pour prendre cette ville. 

Tl faudrait donc, pour ue pas retarder la marche de la grande 
armee, 15 jours avant quelle ne puisse arriver, commencer le trans- 
port de Pampelune a Tudela, et que dans les 48 heures aprés 
l'investissement de Saragossc, l’artillerie y arrivdt sur des bateaux, 
de maniére que quatre jours aprés on pat commencer trois attaques 
4 Ia fois, et avoir cette ville en peu de jours, ce qui serait une partie 
des succés, en y employant 25 & 30 mille hommes, ou plus s'il était 
nécessaire, 

On suppose que, si ’'ennemi a pris position entre Madrid et Bur- 
gos, il aura été battu. 

Tl faut done occuper Tudela. Ce point cst tellement important 
qu'il serait & désirer qu’on pdt employer un mois A le fortifier ct & 
sy retrancher, de maniére qwun millier dhommes avee 8 A 10 
pisces de canon s’y trouvassent en sureté et A labri de toutes les 
insurrections possibles. Il ne faut pas surtout souffrir que les 
révoltés s’y retranchassent; ce serait deux sléges au lieu d’une; et il 
serait impossible de prendre Saragosse avant avoir Tudela, a 
cause du canal, 

On trouvera ci-joint des observations du colonel Lacoste sur 
Tudela; puisque les localit’s empéchent de penser A le fortifier, il 
etit te utile dp Poceuper au licu de Milagro, qui n’aboutit & rien 

2". Soria n’est je crois qu’ deux petites marches des positions 
actuciles de l’armeée. Cette ville s'est constamment mal comportée, 
Une expedition qui se porterait sur Soria, la désarmerait, en pren- 
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drait une trentaine d’hommes des plus considérables, qu’on enverrait 
en France pour dtages;et qui enfin lui ferait fournir des vivres pour 
Yarmee, serait d’un bon effet. 

3”, Une troisitme opération qui serait utile serait occupation de 
St. Ander. Il serait bien avantageux qu'elle pit se faire par la route 
directe de Bilbao A St. Ander. 

4°, Il faut s’occuper de désarmer la Biscaye et la Navarre; c'est 
un point important; tout Espagnol pris les armes d la main doit étre 
fusilld. 

Il faut veiller sur la fabrique d’armes de Placencia, ne point laisser 
travailler les ouvriers pour les rebelles. 

Le fort de Pancorvo doit dtre armé et fortifi¢ avec la plus grande 
activité. Il doit y avoir dans ce fort des fours, des magasins de 
bouches et de guerre. Situé presqu’a mi-chemin de Bayonne a 
Madrid, est une poste intermédiaire pour Varmee, et un point d’appui 
pour Jes operations de la Galicie, 

Ily adans larmée plus de généraux qu'il n’en faut; deux seraicnt 
necessaires au corps qui ¢tait sous Saragosse. Les gén¢raux de 
division La Grange, Belliard, et Grandjean sont sans emploi, et 
tous trois bons gén¢raux. 

Il faut renvoyer, le plus promptement possible, le régiment et 
le géndral Portugais pour joindre leurs corps & Grenobles, ot il doit 
se former. 

5”. On ne discutera pas ici si la ligne de l’Ebre est bonne, si elle 
a la configuration requise pour étre défendue avec avantage. 

On discutcra encore,moins si on eft pu ne pas ¢vacuer Madrid, 
conserver la ligne du Duero, ou prendre une position qui eit couvert 
le siege de Saragosse et eit permis d’attendre que cette ville fat 
prise ; toutes ces questions sont oiseuses. 

Nous nous contenterons de dire, puisqu’on a pris la ligne de I"Ebre, 
que les troupes s’y desout et s’y reposent, qu’elle a au moins V’avan- 
tage que le pays est plus sain, ¢tant plus leve, et qu'on peut y attendre 
que les chaleurs soient passées. 

Il faut surtout ne point quitter cette ligne sans avoir un projet 
determing, qui ne laisse aucune incertitude dans les operations a 
suivre, Ce scrait un grand malheur de quitter cette ligne pour étre 
ensuite obligé de Ia reprendre. 

A la guerre les trois quarts sont des affaires morales; la balance 
des forces réelles n’est que pour un autre quart. 

on: En gardant la ligne de PEbre il faut que le général ait bien 
preva tout ce que Tennemt peut faire dans tous les hypothéses, 
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Estella, et menacer ainsi Tolosa. II faut, dans tous ces hypothéses, 
qu’iln’y ait point un long tems perdu en deliberations, qu’on puisse se 
ployer de sa droite & sa gauche, et de sa gauche asa droite, sans 
faire aucun sacrifice: car dans les manceuvres combindes, les 
tAtonnemens, l’irresolution qui naissent des nouvelles contradictoires 
qui se succédent rapidement, conduisent & des malheurs, 

Cette diversion de Saragosse sur Tolosa est une des raisons qui a 
longtems fait penser que la position de Tudela devait étre gardde, 
suit sur la rive droite, soit avec la faculté de repasser sur la rive 
gauche, Elle est offensive sur Sarragosse, elle previent & tems de 
tous les mouvemens qui pourraient se faire de ce cdtd. 

7™. Une observation qu'il n’est pas hors de propos de faire ici 
c’est, que l’ennemi, qui a interét de masquer ses forces, en cachant le 
veritable point de son attaque, opére de maniére que le coup qu’il veut 
porter n’est jamais indique d'une maniére positive, et le géneral ne 
peut deviner que par la connaissance bien approfondie de sa position, 
ct la manidre dont i] fait entrer son systme offensif, pour protéger 
et garantir aon systéme defensif. * 

8", On n’a point de renseignemens suf ce que fait l’ennemi. On 
dit toujours qu’on ne peut pas avoir des nouvelles, comme si cette 
position ¢tait, extraordinaire dans une armde, comme si on trouvait 
ordinairement des espions., I] faut en Espagne, comme partout 
ailleurs, envoyer des partics qui enlévent tantdt le curé ou Valealde, 
tantét un chef de couvent ou le maitre de poste, et surtout toutes les 
lettres ; quelquefois le maitre de la poste, aux douanes, ou celui qui 
en fait lcs fonctions ; on les met aux arréts jusgu’a ce qu’ils parlent, en 
les faisant interroger deux fois par jour; on les garde en dtage, et on 
les charge d’envoyer des pi¢tons, et de donner des nouvelles. 

Quand on saura prendre des mesures de force et de vigueur, on 
aura des nouvelles; il faut intercepter toutes les postes, toutes les 
lettres. 

Le seul motif @avoir des nouvelles peut determiner a faire 
un gros d¢tachement de quatre & cing milles hommes, qui se por- 
tent dans une grande ville, prennent les lettres & la poste, se 
saissisent des citoyens les plus ais¢s de leurs lettres, papiers, ga- 
zettes, etc. 

Tl est hors de doute que méme dans la ligne des Frangais les habi- 
tans sont tous informes de ce qui se passe: plus forte raison hors 
de Ja ligne. Qui empéche done, qu’on prenne les hommes mar- 
quans, et qu’on les renvoye ensuite sans les maltraiter ? 

Il est donc de fait, Jorsqu’on n’est point dans un desert, et qu'on 
est dans un pays peuple, que si le général n’est pas instruit, c’est qu’il 
n’a pas su prendre Ics mesures convenables pour Pétre. 
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Les services que les habitans rendent & un géneral ennemi, ils ne 
Je font jamais par affection, ni méme pour avoir de Vargent; les 
plus réels quon obtient c'est pour avoir de sauve-gardes, et de 
protections; e’est pour conserver ses biens, ses jours, sa ville, son 
monastére, 


[The original of the following memoir is a rough draft, written by king Joseph. 
Jt has many erasures and interlineations, and wag evidently composed to excuse 
his retreat from Madrid. The number of the French troops was undoubtedly 
greater than is here sot down, unless the infantry alone be meant. ] 


No. VI. 

Lorsqu’on a quitté Madrid a la nouvelle de la €éfection dun 
corps de vingt-deux mille hommes, il y avoit dane Madrid dix. 
sept mille hommes, au corps du maréchal Bessidres quinze mille 
cing cent, au corps de Saragosse onze mille sept cent: Varmde 
se composait done de quar&inte-cinq mille hommes ; mais ces trois 
corps étaient distand entre eux de pris de cent lieues. La premivre 
idde fut de réunir le corps de Madrid 4 celui de Léon, & Burgos, 
et par suite d'entrer en communication aveo celui de Saragosse, 
avee lequel état majer de Madrid n’avait jamais eu aucune rela- 
tion directe, et dont il ignorait absolument la situation et la com« 
position. 

Vingt jours aprés sa sortie de Madrid le roi s’est trouve & la 
thte d'une armée de cinquante mille hommes. Le feu de la s¢di- 
tion n'a pas pu se communiquer sur les points parcourua par les 
trois corps d’armde alors réunis; les communications avec la 
France ont ¢té gardées ; Vinsurrection de Bilbao a été ¢teinte dans 
le sang de 1200 insurgés. Peu de jours aprés, 20,000 d’entre eux 
réunis 4 60 lieues dela, a Tudela, 4 l’autre extremitd de la ligne, ont 
été dispersds et poursuivis rigoureusement. Les provinces de la 
Biscaye, de Burgos, ct le royaume de Navarre ont été contenus, 
Une organisation intérieure a préparé les moyens de nourrir armee, 
d’approvisionner Jes places de Pampelune, St. Sebastien, les forts de 
Pancorvo et de Burgos, en rendant le mois insupportable possible 
4 ces provinces cette charge évidemment disproportionnde & leurs 
moyens. 

Le materiel de Yartillerie a été réparé et mis en ¢tat d’agir, 
Yarmée réorganisde, les hommes et les chevaux sont aujourd’hui eft 
bon ¢tat. * 

C’est ainsi que e’eat passé le mois d’Aott et partie de Sep- 
tembre. Les renforts artivés de France ont a peine indemnis¢ 
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Yarmde des pertes qu’elle a ¢prouves par les maladies et le sidge da 
Saragosse, 

Voici sa force, et son organisation actuelle ; 

Le corps de droite, commandé par m'le mar" Bessigres, eat forta. 
de 18,000 hommes. ‘ 

Celui de gauche, commands par m* le mar™ Moncey, est de 
18,000 hommes, 

Celui du centre, aux ordres de m‘ le mar” Ney, est de onze 
mille hommes, 

La réserve du roi est d&quatre mille hommes*, 

Le corps de droite occupe le pays depuis Burgos jusqu’a Pan- 
corvo, et Ponte de Lara. . 

Le corps de gauche depuis Tudela jusqu’é Logroio, 

Le corps dacentre depuis Logroiio jusqu’a Haro. 

La réserve Miranda, 

La nouvelle position prise par l’armée depuis que les événemena 
de |’Andalousie avaient fait présager une guerre réclle en Espagne, 
était évidemment commandde par les ynples notions de la saine 
raison, qui ne pouvait permettre sa separation a plus de dix jours de 
marche, de trois corps d’armée, dont le plus fort w’arrivait pas & 
18,000 hommes, au milieu d'une nation de onze millions d’ha- 
bitans, qui se declarait ennemi, et se mettait universellement en état 
de guerre. 

Cinyuante mille Frangais ont pu se tenir avec succés sur une ligne 
de plus de 60 lieues, gardant les deux grandes coinmunications de 
Burgos et de Tudela contre des cnnemis qui n’ont pu jusqu’ici porter 
sur l'un ou l’autre de ces points plus de 25,000 hommes; puisque 
15,000 Francais pouvaient étre réunis sur Pune ou autre de ces 
deux communications principales en 24 heures. 

Si les corps d’armée dirigés sur I’Espagne devaient arriver 
dans le mois de Septembre, ce systéme defensif et offensif a la 
fois se continuerait avec avantage, puisqu’il tend a refaire l'armée, 
& attendre celle qui doit arriver, et continue 4 menacer l’ennemi; 
mais il ne saurait se prolonger jusyu’au mois de Novembre, 
L’enmemi n’a pu rester trois mois sans faire de grands progras ; 
bientdt il sera en état de prendre l’offensif avec de grands corps 
organisés, obdissans 4 une administration centrale, qui aura eu le 
tems de se former & Madrid. Tout nous annonce que le mois 


@Octobre est une de ces époques décisives qui donne a celui qui sait 
’ 


~ 
* On ne comprend pas dans ces calculs les garnisons de Pampelune, St. Sé- 
bastien, Vittoria, Tolosa, Bilbao, &c.: il n'est pas question non plus de l'armée 
de Catalogne. 
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s’en emparer la priorité des mouvemens et des succés »dont la. pro~ 
gression est incalculable. 

Quel est le parti & prendre dans la position ou se téouve Varmée, 
et avec Vassurance qu'elle a? de voir entrer en Espagne dans le 
mois de Novembre deux cent mille Frangais, 

Six manidres de voir se présentent & lesprit. 

1, D’essayer de rester encore dans I’¢tat ob l'on est. 

Ce ‘systéme est évidemment insoutenable. De Tudela & Burgos 
et 4 Bilbao il y a plus de 60 lieues, L’ennemi pourra attaquer la 
gauche de cette ligne avec quarante miffe hommes, Ja droite avec 
quarante mille hommes, le centre avec des forces égales. Tudela 
et la Navarre jusqu’a Logrofio demandent 25,000 hommes pour étre 
défendues, Burgos ne peut étre défendue que par une armée 
en ¢tat de résister aux forces réunis de MM. Bike, Cuesta, 
qui peuvent présenter 80,000 hommes. Il est douteux que les 
20,000 bayonettes qu'il serait possible de leur présenter puissent les 
battre complétement. Si le succés est douteux, ces 20,000 hommes 
seront harcelds par les insugg¢s, qui pourront-alors soulever les trois 
provinces, les ‘sépager seleisinent d’avec le corps de gauche et de la 
France. 

2%. Porter le corps rs centre et la réserve par Tudela au devant 
de I'ennemi sur la route de Saragosse, ou sur celle @’Albazan; on 
réunirait ainsi 30,000 hommes, on chercherait l’ennemi, et nul doute 
on le battrait si on le rencontrait de ce cdté. 

Le mar¢chal Bessitres serait chargé d’observer la grande com- 
munication de Burgos 4 Miranda, laisserait garnison’ dans le chateau 
de Burgos, dans le fort de Pancorvo, occuperait ’ennemi, surveil- 
lerait les mouvemens des montagnes de Reynosa, les débarquemens 
possibles de Santander. Sa tf&che serait difficile si Yon considére 
que le défilé de Pancorvo n’est pas’ le seul accessible & V’artillerie, 
qu’a trois lieues de 1a on arrive sur Miranda par une route praticable 
a Yartillerie, que quelques lieues plus loin 1’Ebre offre un troisiéme 
passage sur le point dela chaine qu'il traverse entre Haro et 
Miranda. 

a", Laisser le maréchal Moncey a la défense de la Navarre, et 
se‘porter avec le corps du centre et la r¢serve sur Burgos. Reuni 
au marechal Bessiéres on pourroit chercher lennemi, et attaquer 
avec avantage, on marcherait a lui avec trente mille hommes, et on 
wattendrait pas qu’il fat réuni avec toutes ses forces. I] serait peut- 
étre possible de donner pour instruction au maréchal Moncey, dant 
le cas of il serait d¢ébordé sur sa gauche, et qu’il n€ verrait pas 
probabilité dé battre l’ennemi, de faire un mouvement par sa’ droite, 
et se porter par Logrofio sur Briviesca, od il se réunirait au reste de 
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Yarmée.: Dans ce cas, la Navarre:s'insurgerait, les communications 
avec la France seraient coupées, mais l'armée. rdunie dans Ja plaine 
serait assez forte pour attendre les corps qui arrivent de France, et 
qui seront asses forts pour péntrer partout. Il serait aussi possible 
que, dans tous les cas, le maréchal Moncey se maintienne dans 
le camp retranché de Pampelune;.manceuvrant autour. de cette 
place, il y attendrait le résultat des opérations des deux corps 
darmée qui auraient été au devant de Yennemi dans la plaine de 
Burgos, et l’arrivée des corps de la grande armée. 
4°, Passer |’Ebre, & chercher & amener }'ennemi A une bataille 
dans la plaine qui est entre Vittoriaet ’Ebre. 
5™, Se retirer, appuyant sa gauche sur Pampelung, et sa droite 
sur les montagnes de Mondragone. ws 
6°, Laistigr une garnison en ¢tat de se defendre pendant six 
semaines 4 Pampelune, St. Sebastien, Pancorvo, et Burgos, réunir 
le reste de Yarmée, marcher & la rencontre de l’ennemi sur Pune ou 
Vautre des grandes communications, le battre partout oh on le 
trouverait, attendre, ou prés de Madgjd, ou dans le pays ou les 
mouvemens de Jennemi et la possibilit? dg vivre aurait porté 
Varmée, les troupes de France; on abandonnerait ses derriéres, 
ses communications; mais la grande armée serait assez forte pour 
en ouvrir pour elle-méme. Et quant a l’armée qui est en Espagne, 
réunie ainsi elle serait. en ¢tat de braver tous les efforts, de décon- 
certer tous les projets de l’ennemi, et d’attendre dans une noble 
attitude le mouvement géndral qui sera imprimé par votre majestd 
lors de l’arrivée de toutes les troupes dans ce pays. 
De tous les projets le dernier-parait preferable; il est plus. noble 
et aussi sfir que le 5°™*. i 
Ces deux projets sont seuls entiers absolument offensif ou abso- 
lument. défensif. On peut les regarder, !’'un et l'autre, comme 
propres & assurer la conservation de Parmée jusqu’a l’arrivée des 
yenforts. ‘Le dernier a sur l’autre I'avantage d’arréter le progrés de 
Yordre nouveau qui s’¢tablit en Espagne; il est plus digne des 
* troupes Frangaises, et du frére de votre majesté. I] est aussi sir que 
celui-de la s¢vére et honteuse défensive propos¢e par article cing. 
Je Vai communiqué au mar” Jourdan et au mar" Ney, qui lun et 
Tautre sont de cet avis. Je ne doute point que les autres maréchaux 
ne partagent leur opinion. 
Au premier Octobre je puis avoir Ja. réponse de V. M., et méme 
vavant, puisque je lui ai manifesté cette opinion par ma lettre du 14 
Septembre. ® 
Si V. M. approuve ce plan, il sera possible quelle n’ait pas de 
mes nouvelles jusqu’é Varrivée des troupes ; mais. je_suis convaincu 
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quelle trouvera les affaires dans une bien meilleure situation qu’en 
suivant aucun des autres cing projets. 
Miranda, le 16 Sept. 1808. 


No. VII, 
8. + 


EXTRAITS DES LETTRES DU MAJOR @ENERAL AU GUNERAL 
SAVARY, A’ MADRID. 


. Bayonne, 12° Juillet, 1808. 

Section 1.—J'ai rendu compte 4 lempereur, general, de votre 
lettre du 8", S, M. trouve que vous vous Stes dégathi de trop de 
monde & Madrid, que vous avez fait marcher trop de troupes au se~ 
cours du g" Dupont, qu’on ne doit pas agir offensivement jusqu’d ce 
que les affaires de la Galice soient ¢clairées. De tous les points de 
Yarmde, général, le plus ixftportant est la Galice, parceque c'est 
la seule province quPait réellement conclu un traité avec l’Angle- 
terre. La division de ligne des troupes Espagnoles qui etait 4 
Oporto s'est joint a celle qui etait en Galice, et enfin par la position 
de cette province extr¢mement prés de l’Angleterre. Indépendam- 
ment de ces considérations, la position la rend encore plus intéres- 
sante; car les communications de larmée se trouveraient coms 
promises si le maréchal Bessitres n’avait pas un enticr succés, ct il 
faudrait bien alors reployer toutes vos troupes, et marcher isolément 
au secours du maréchal Bessitres. Encore une fois, gén¢ral, vous 
vous étes trop dégarni de Madrid, et si un bon régiment de cuiras- 
siers, quelques piéces d’artillerie ct 1000 4 1200 hommes Vinfanterie 
avaient pu arriver & Pappui du maréchal Bessiéres, le 14, cela lui 
aurait été dun ¢minent secours. Qimporte que Valence soit 
soumis?  Qlimporte que Saragosse soit soumis? Mais, géneral, 
le moindre succts de l'ennemi du cdté de Ja Galice aurait des incon- 
veniens immenses. Instruit comme vous létiez des forces du 
genéral Cuesta, de la desertion de troupes dOporto, &. 2... 
S. M. trouve que pour bien manceuvrer il aurait fallu vous arranger 
de maniére 4 avoir du 12° au 15* 8000 hommes pour renforcer le 
maréchal Bessitres. Une fois nos derriéres débarass¢es, et cette 
armée de Galice detruite, tout le reste tombe et se soumet de Boi- 


gle nas. Vite? ghee 
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Ss. 
EXTRAIT DE LA LETTRE, &c. 


Bayonne, 13 Juillet, 1808. 

Section 2.—Nous recevons vos lettres du 9° ct du 10°, général. 
Lempereur me charge de vous faire connaftre que si le géneral 
Gobert etait & Valladolid, le géndral Frére 4 San Clemente, ayant une 
colonne dans la Manche; si 300 & 400 convalescens, un bon 
commandant, 4 piéccs degcanon, une escouade (artillerie, et vingt 
mille rations de biscuit étaient dans le chiteau de Skgovie, la 
position de Parmée serait superbe ct & Yabri de toute sollicitude, 
La conduite du général Frére ne parait pas claire. Les nouvelles 
quil a eues du mar¢échal Moncey paraissent apocryphes. I] est 
possible que ses 8000 hommes et son artillerle n’aient pas ¢td 
suffisans pour enlever la ville de Valence. Cela ¢tant, le maréchal 
Monecy ne T'enleverait pas d’avantage avec 20,000 hommes, par- 
ceqwalors c'est une affaire de canons et de mortiers, &. &. 2... 
Valence est comme la Catalogne et I’ A®ragon ; ces trois points sont 
secondaires. Les deux vrais points importans font le général Du- 
pont et particulitrement le maréchal Bessiéres, pareeque le premier 
a devant lui le corps du camp de St, Roch ct le corps de Cadiz, 
ct le maréchal Bessiéres parcequ’il a devant lui les troupes de la 
Galice et celles qui ¢taient 4 Oporto. Le général Dupont a prés de 
20,000 hommes ; il ne peut pas avoir contre lui un pareil nombre de 
troupes; ila deja obtenu des succés tres marquans, et au pis aller il 
ne peut étre contraint qu’d repasser les montagnes, ce qui n’est qu’un 
évenement de guerre, Te maréchal Bessitres est beaucoup moins 
fort que le général Dupont, ct les troupes Espagnoles d’Oporto et de 
la Galice sont plus nombreuses que celles de PAndalousie, et les 
troupes de Ja Galice n’ont pas encore été entamées. Enfin le 
yoindre insuects du maréchal Bessiéres intercepte toutes les commu- 
nications de l'armée et compromettrait méme sa surcté. Le general 
Dupont se bat pour Andujar, et le maréchal Bessitres se bat pour’ 
Jes communications de l’armec et pour les operations les plus impor- 
tantes aux affaires d Espagne, &c. &c. 


8. 
EXTRAIT DE LA LETTRE, &c. &c. 
Bayonne, 18 Juillet, 1808, a dix heures du soir. 


5 
tion 3.—Je recois, général, vos lettres du 14. L’aide-de- 
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ce qui s'est passé. La conduite du maréchal a été belle. Ila bien 
battu les rebelles en campagne. Il est tout simple quill n’ait 
pu entrer & Valence; c’était une affaire de mortiers et de pidces 
de siége. Sa position & San Clemente est bonne, de Ja il est & 
méme de remarcher sur Valence. Du reste, géneral, Vagfaire de 
Valence est une affaire du second ordre, méme celle de Saragosse, 
qui cependant est plus importante. L’affaire du maréchal Bes- 
siéres etait d’un intérét majeur pour les affaires d’Espagne, et la 
premidre apres cette affaire c'est celle du général Dupont, et cest 
lea moment de laisser le general Gobert suivre la route. Le 
maréchal Moncey se repose; le général Reille marche sur Gi- 
roune: ainsi trois colonnes pourront marcher ensemble sur 
Valence ; le corps du general Reille, celui de Saragosse, et celui 
du mardchal Moncey, ce qui formera les 20,000 hommes que ce 
mareéchal croit nécessaire. Mais Vempereur, général, trouve que 
vous avez tort de dire qu’il n’y a rien ete fait depuis six semaines. 
On a battu Jes rassemblemens de la Galice, de St, Ander, ceux 
d'Arragon et de Catalogney qui dans Jeur aveuglement croyaient 
quiils n’avaient qu’A marcher pour détruire les Franeais: Je’ 
maréchal Moncey, les généraux Duhesme, Dupont, Verdier, ont 
fait de bonne besogne, et tous les hommes senses en Espagne ont 
changé dans le fonds de leur opinion, et voient avec la plus grande 
peine l’insurrection. Au reste, général, les affaires @’ Espagne sont 
dans la situation la plus prospére depuis la bataille de Medina del 
Rio Seco, &c. &e. Le 14° et le 44° arrivent demain ; aprés demain 
ils partent pour le camp de Saragosse; non pas que ces troupes 
puissent avancer la reddition, qui est une affaire de canon, mais 
elles serviraient contre les insurgés de Valence, s’ils voulaient ren- 
forcer ceux de Saragosse. Enfin, si le général Gobert et les 
detachemens qui sont A moiti¢ chemin pour rejoindre le général 
Dupont font juger 1 ce général qu’il a des forces suffisantes pour 
battre le gen¢ral Castaiios, il faut qu’elles continuent leur direction, 
et qu'il attaque lennemi, s’il croit devoir le faire, &. &*, 
(Cette lettre a &té ecrite le jour de la bataille de Baylen.) 


EXTRAIT DE LA LETTRE, &c. 


Bourdcaur, 3 Aotit, 1808. 
Section 4.—Les événemens du géncral Dupont sont une chose 
sans exemple, et la rédaction de sa capitulation ‘est de’niyeau avec 


Ja conduite tenue jusqu’a cette catastrophe, L'empereur pense qu’on 
pene Gini” ileus) garveiteies Ghia Mee theres ok feo ack Foon Pa ae. 
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tant que les corps en ¢chellons sur Ja communication entre vous et le 
général Dupont aient marché pour se rendre aux Anglais: car on re 
doit pas présumer qu’ils aient Ja loyauté de laisser passer les troupes 
qui s’embarquent. Comme vous ne parlez pas de cela, on pense que 
vous avez retiré ces échellons sur Madrid, Aprés avoir Ju atten- 
tivement Ia relation du général Dupont, on voit qu’il n'a capitulé que 
le lendemain de la bataille, et que les corps des géndraux Vedel et 
Dufour, qui se trouvent compris pour quelque chose dans la capitu- 
lation (on ne sait pourquoi), ne se sont pas battus, Par Ja relation 
mame du gériéral Dupont, tout laisse penser que Yarmée du généMal 
Castafios n’¢tait pas & beaucoup prés aussi forte qu’on le dit, et qu’il 
avait réuni A Baylen tout ce qu'il avait de forces. S, M.ne lui calcule 
pas plus de 25,000 hommes de troupes de ligne et plus de 15,000 
paysans. Par la lettre du gén¢ral Belliard il paratt que Vordre est 
donné de lever le siége de Saragosse, ce qui serait prématuré ; car 
vous comprendrez qu’il n’est pas possible qu’on ne laisse un corps 
darmée, qui couvre Pampelune, et contienne la Navarre, sans quoi 
Yennemi peut cerner Pampelune, insurger la Navarre, et alors la 
communication de France par Tolosa serait coupde, et ’ennemi sur 
Jes derridres de Yarmée. Supposant l’ennemi réuni & Pampelune, la 
ville bloquée, il peut se trouver en cing & six marches sur les der- 
riéres de Burgos. L'armée qui assi¢ge Saragosse est donc & peu 
prés nécessaire pour contenir la Navarre, les insurgés de l’Arragon 
et de Valence, et pour empécher de percer sur notre flanc gauche ; 
car si, comme le dit le général Belliard, le général Verdier se porte 
avec ses troupes A Logrojio, en jetant 2000 hommes dans Pampelune, 
la communication de Bayonne, qu’eut sur Je champ interceptée 
Te général Verdier, serait mieux & Tudela qu’ Logrofio, Si le 
géndral Castafios s’avance, et que vous puissiez lui livrer la bataille, 
on ne peut en prévoir que les plus heureux résultats: mais de Ia 
maniére dont il a marché vis-a-vis du général Dupont, tout donne & 
croire qu’il mettra la plus grande circonspection dans ses mouvemens. 
Si par le canal des parlementaires Pon peut établir une suspension 
darmes sans que le roi y soit pour rien en apparence, cette espdce 
d’armistice pourrait se rompre en se prévenant de part et autre huit 
jours d’avance, donnant aux Frangais la ligne du Duero passant par 
Almazan pour joindre ’Ebre. Cette suspension d’armes, que les 
insurgés pourraient regarder comme avantageuse, afin de s’organiser 
& Madrid, ne nous serait pas défavorable, parccqu’on verrait pendant 
ee temps organisation que prendraicnt les parties insurgés de l’Es- 
pacne. et cene vent la nation. &c &ec. 
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LE MAJOR GENERAL AU ROI D'ESPAGNE. 
Nantes, 11 Aofit, 1808, 


Section 5,—Sire, le general Sayary ni vos ministres Azanza ct 
Urquijo ne sont arrives: il paraft quil y a des rassemblemens & 
Bilbao d@aprés les nouvelles que nous recevons. S. M. pense qu’il 
est important d’y faire marcher le plutdt possible une colonne pour 
y rétablir ordre. V7, M. sait que la moitié de Saragosse était en 
naire pouvoir, ct que sous peu on esperait avoir le reste de la ville. 
Lorsque le général Relliard a donné UVordre de lever le sidge, il 
cit été & désirer que cet ordre fit conditionnel, comme cela 
paraissait étre Pintention de V. M., ainsi qu’on le voit dans sa cor- 
respondance ; cest & dire, que le siége ne fat levé que dans le cas 
ow Von n'aurait pas cru étre maitre de la ville avant cing ou sia 
jours, Cela aurait presented des circonstances meilleures ; car si le 
general Verdier evacue en entier la Navarre et l’Arragon, il est & 
craindre que la Navarre ne s’insurge, et Pampelune ne tarderait pas 
i Gtre cernée. J'ai mandé & V. M, que deja des corps entiers de la 
grande armée sont en mouvement pour sa rendre en poste en Espagne. 
Les dispositions les plus vigoureuses sont prises de tous cétds, et 
dans six semaines ou deux mois 0 Espagne sera soumise. L’empereur, 
qui continue d jouir d’une bonne santé, quoiqu’il soit trés occupe, part 
dans une heure pour continuer sa route sur Angers, Tours, et Paris. 
V. M. doit ¢tre persuade que toutes nos pensées sont sur elle et sur 
Yarmeée quelle commande. 


No, VIII. 


LETTER FROM MR. DRUMMOND TO SIR ALEXANDER BALL, 
Palermo, July Ath, 1808. 
MY DEAR SIR, 

His highness the duke of Orleans has applied to me to write to 
you on a subject about which he appears to be extremely interested. 
I take it for granted that you are acquainted with all the events which 
have lately happened in Spain, The duke thinks that the appearance 
of a member of the house of Bourbon in that country might be ac- 
ceptable to the Spaniards, and of great service to the common cause. 
In this I perfectly concur with his highness, ang if you be of the” 
same opinion you will probably have no objection to" send a ship 
here to carry his highness to Gibraltar. He himself is exceedingly 
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Portugal has followed the example of Spain, and Lisbon is pro- 
bably now in other hands, An invitation has been sent to sir 
Charles Cotton. 
(Signed) Wituram Drusmonp. 
P.S, Weigh well what is said here, written at the side of the 
person. ¢ 


MR. DRUMMOND TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE, 


Palermo, July 24th, 1808% 
DEAR sin, 

This letter will be delivered to you by his royal highness prince 
Leopold, second son of the king of the Two Sicilies. This prince 
gocs immediately to Gibraltar to communicate immediately with the 
loyal Spaniards, and to notify to them that his father will accept the 
regency, if they desire it, until his nephew Ferdinand the Seventh be 
delivered from captivity. Don Leopold and his cousin the duke of 
Orleans will offer themselves as soldiers to the Spaniards, and will 
accept such situations as may be given to them suitable to their 
illustrious rank. If their visit should not be acceptable to the 
Spaniards, don Leopold will return to Sicily, and his screne highness 
the duke of Orleans will proceed to England. Being of opinion that 
the appearance of an infant of Spain may be of the greatest utility 
at the present crisis, and in all events can hardly be productive of 
harm, I have urged his Sicilian majesty to determine upon this 
measure, which I conceive to be required at his hands, in conse- 
quence of the manifesto of Palafox, which you have probably seen, 
At the distance of 1000 miles, however, we cannot be supposed to be 
accurately informed here of many circumstances with which you pro- 
bably may be intimately acquainted; prince Leopold therefore will 
be directed to consult with you, and to follow your advice, which I 
have no doubt you will readily and cheerfully give him. I take the 
liberty at the same time of recommending him to your care and 
protection, 

(Signed) Wn. Drummonn. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM SIR HEW DALRYMPLE TO 
LORD CASTLEREAGH, 


Gibraltar, August 10th, 1808. 
MY LORD, 
Last night the Phunderer arrived here, having on board the duke 
of Orleans, the second prince of the Two Sicilies, and a considerable 
number of noblemen and others, the suite of the latter. As the ship 
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came to anchor at a late hour, I had not the honour of seeing the 
duke of Orleans until near ten at night, when he came accompanied 
by captain Talbot. ‘The duke first put into my hands a letter from 
Mr. Drummond, as captain Talbot did a despatch from sir Alexander 
Ball, copies of which I have the honour to enclose. As the latter 
seemed bulky, I did not immediately wpen it, and therefore did not 
immediately remark that sir Alexander Bali did not seem aware that 
the prince of the Two Sicilies was coming down, much less that he 
meditated establishing his residence at Gibraltar for the avowed pur- 
pie of negociating for the regency of Spain. Of this object the 
duke of Orleans made no mystery, and proceeded to arrange the time 
and manner of the prince’s reception in the morning, and the accom- 
modation that should be prepared for him, suited to his rank, and 
capable of containing his attendants. I took early occasion first to 
remark the ill effect this measure might produce in Spain at the 
moment when the establishment of a central government had be- 
come obviously necessary, and would naturally lead to much intrigue 
and disunion, until the sentiments of the people and the armies (which 
would naturally assemble for the purpose of expelling the enemy 
from their territory) should be pronounced. . . 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM LORD CASTLEREAGH TO 
SIR HEW DALRYMPLE. 


Downing Sirect, Nov. Ath, 1808. 


‘Lhave great pleasure, however, in assuring you that the mea- 
sures pursued by you on that delicate and important subject’ (the 
unexpected arrival of prince Leopold and the duke of Orleans at Gib- 
raltar) ‘ received his majesty’s entire approbation,” . . . 

(Signed) CasTLEReaGH. 





No, IX. 
. 
SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR HARRY BURRARD. 


Head-quartés, at Lavos, August 8th, 1808. 
SIR, 

Having received instructions from the secretary of state that yor 
were likely to arrive on the coast of Portugal wifh a co-ps of 10,000 
men, lately employed in the north of Europe under the orders of 
sir John Moore, I now submit to you such information as I have 
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received regarding the general state of the war in Portugal and 
Spain, and the plan of operations which I am about to carry into 
execution. 

The enemy’s force at present in Portugal consists, as far as I am 
able to form an opinion, of from 16,000 to 18,000 men, of which 
number there are about 500 ®n the fort of Almeida, about the same 
number in Elvas, about 6 or 800 in Penichd, and 16 or 1800 in the 
province of Alemtejo, at Setuval, &c.; and the remainder are dis- 
posable for the defence of Lisbon, and are in the forts of St. Juli 
and Cascaes, in the batteries along the coast as far as the Rock Bf 
Lisbon, and the old citadel of Lisbon, to which the enemy have lately 
added some works. r 

Of the force disposable for the defence of Lisbon, the enemy have 
lately detached a corps of about 2000, under general Thomieres, 
principally I believe to watch my movements, which corps is now at 
Alecobaca; and another corps of 4000 men, under general Loison, 
was sent across the Tagus into Alemtejo on the 26th of last month, 
the object of which detachment was to disperse the Portuguese in- 
surgents in that quarter, to force the Spanish corps, consisting of 
about 2000 men, which had advanced into Portugal as far as Evora 
from Estremadura, to retire, and then to be enabled to add to the 
force destined for the defence of Lisbon the corps of French troops 
which had been stationed at Setuval and in the province of Alemtejo ; 
at all events Loison’s corps will return to Lisbon, and the French 
corps disposable for the defence of that place will probably be about 
14,000 men, of which at least 3000 must be left in the garrisons and 
forts on the coast and in the river. 

The French army under Dupont, in Andalusia, surrendered on the 
20th of last month to the Spanish army under Castafios ; so that 
there are now no French troops in the south of Spain. The Spanish 
army of Gallicia and Castille, to the northward, received a check at 
Rio Seco, in the province of Valladolid, on the 14th of July, from a 
French corps supposed to be under the command of general Bes- 
sieres, which had advanced from Burgos. 

The Spanish troops retirgd on the 15th to Benevente, and I under- 
Stand there has since been an affair between the advanced posts in 
that neighbourhood, but I am not certain of it; nor am I acquainted 
with the position of the Spanish army, or of that of the French, 
since the 14th July. When you will have been a short time in this 
eountry, and will have observed the degree to which the deficiency 
of real infornAtion Meupplied by the circulation of unfounded reports, 
you will not be surprised at my want of accurate knowledge on these 
subjects. 

Vor. I. 20 
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It is, however, certain that nothing of importance has oceurred 
in that quarter since the 14th of July; and from this circumstance I 
conclude that the corps called Bessieres’ attacked the Spanish army 
at Rio Seco solely with a view to cover the march of king Joseph 
Buonaparte to Madrid, where he arrived on the 21st July. Besides 
their defeat at Andalusia, the enemf, as you may probably have 
heard, have been beat off in an attack upon Zaragoza, in Aragon, 
in another upon the city of Valencia ; (in both of which it is said that 
+ have lost many men ;) and it is reported that, in Catalonia, two 
Of their detachments have been cut off, and that they have lost the 
fort of Figucras in the Pyrenees, and that Barcelona is blockaded. 
Of these last-mentioned actions and operations I have seen no offi- 
cial accounts, but the report of them is generally circulated and be- 
lieved; and at all events, whethey these reports are founded or other- 
wise, it is obvious that the insurrection against the French is general 
throughout Spain; that large bodies of Spaniards are in arms ; 
amongst others, in particular, an army of 20,000 men, including 
4000 cavalry, at Almaraz on the Tagus in Estremadura, and that the 
French cannot carry on their operations by means of small corps. 
I should imagine, from their inactivity, and from the misfortunes 
they have suffered, that they have not the means of collecting a force 
sufficiently large to oppose the progress of the insurrection and the 
efforts of the insurgents, and to afford supplies to their different de- 
tached corps, or that they find that they cannot carry on their opera- 
tions with armies so numerous as they must find it necessary to em- 
ploy without magazines. 

In respect to Portugal, the whole kingdom, with the exception of 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon, is in a state of insurrection against 
the French; their means of resistance are, however, less powerful 
than those of the Spaniards, their troops had been completely dis- 
persed, their officers had gone off to the Brazils, and their arsenals 
pillaged, or in the power of the enemy, and their revolt under the 
circumstances in which it had taken place is still more extraordinary 
than that of the Spanish nation. 

The Portuguese may have in the northern part of the kingdom 

‘ about 10,000 men in arms, of which number 5000 are to march with 
me towards Lisbon. The remainder, with a Spanish detachment of 
about 1500 men which came from Gallicia, are employed in a distant 
blockade of Almeida, and in the protection of Oporto, which is now 
the seat of government. 4 

The insurrection is general throughout Alemtejo &nd Algarve to 
the southward, and Entre Minho et Duero and Tras os Montes and 
Beira to the northward ; but for want of arms the people can do no» 
thing against the enemy, 
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Having consulted sir C. Cotton, it appeared to him and to me that 
the attack proposed upon Cascaes bay was impracticable, because 
the bay is well defended by the fort of Cascaes and the other works 
constructed for its defence, and the ships of war could not approach 
suficiently near to silence them. ‘The landing in the Passa d’Arcos 
in the Tagus could not be eff@ted without silencing fort St. Julian, 
which appeared to be impracticable to those who were to carry that 
operation into execution, 

There are small bays within which might admit of landing troo 
and others to the northward of the rock of Lisbon, but they are rf 
defended by works which must have been silenced ; they are of 
small extent, and but few men could have landed at the same time. 
‘There is always a surf on them which affects the facility of landing 
at different times so materially, as to render it very doubtful whether 
the troops first landed could be supported in sufficient time by others, 
and whether the horses for the artillery and cavalry, and the necessary 
stores and provisions could be landed at all. ‘These inconveniences 
aticnding a landing in any of the bays near the rock of Lisbon 
would have been aggravated by the neighbourhood of the enemy to 
the landing-place, and by the exliausted state of the country in which 
the troops would have been landed, It was obviously the best plan, 
therefore, to land in the northern parts of Portugal, and I fixed upon 
Mondego bay as the nearest place which afforded any facility for 
landing, excepting Peniché, the landing-place of which peninsula 
is defended by a fort occupied by the enemy, which it would 
be necessary to attack regularly, in order to place the ships in 
safety. 

A landing to the northward was further recommended, as it would 
insure the co-operation of the Portuguese troops in the expedition to 
Lisbon. The whole of the corps placed under my command, includ- 
ing those under the command of general Spencer, having landed, I 
propose to march on Wednesday, and I shall take the road by Alco- 
baga and Obidos, with a view to keep up my communication by the 
sea-coast, and to examine the situation of Peniché, and I shall pto= 
ceed towards Lisbon by the route of Mafra, and by the hills to the 
northward of that city. 

As I understand from the secretary of state that a body of troops 
under the command of brigadier-general Ackland may be expected 
on the coast of Portugal before you arrive, 1 have written to desire 
Fe will procect from hence along the coast of Portugal to the south- 


ward ; and I ropose to communicate with him by the means of cap- 
tain Rhish nfthe Alfeal o: . ers Ft 
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I intend to order brigadier-general Ackland to attack Peniché, if I 
should find it necessary to obtain possession of that place, and if not, 
I propose to order him to join the ficet stationed off the Tagus, with 
a view to disembark in one of the bays near the rock of Lisbon as 
soon as I shall approach sufficiently near to enable him to perform 
that operation, If I imagined that “general Ackland’s corps was 
equipped in such a manner as to be enabled to move from the coast, 
Y should have directed him to land at Mondego, and to march upon 
Santarem, from which station he would have been at hand either to 
assist my operations, or to cut off the retreat of the encmy, if he 
should endeavour to make it either by the north of the Tagus and 
Almeida, or by the south of the Tagus and Elvas; but as Tam 
convinced that general Ackland’s corps is intended to form a part of 
some other corps which is provided with a commissariat, that he will 
have none with him, and consequently that his corps must depend 
upon the country; and as no reliance can be placed upon the re- 
sources of this country, I have considered it best to direct the gene- 
ral’s attention to the sea-coast ; if, however, the command of the 
army remained in my hands, I should certainly land the corps which 
has lately been under the command of sir John Moore at Mondego, 
and should move it upon Santarem. I have the honour to enclose a 
return of the troops, &c. &c. 
(Signed) Anraur WELLESLEY. 


SIR ARTHUR WELLESLEY TO SIR HARRY BURRARD. 


Camp at Lugar, 3 miles north of Lerya, August 10, 1808. 
Sir, 

Since I wrote to you on the Sth inst., I have reccived letters from 
Mr. Stuart and colonel Doyle at Coruha, of which I eticlose copies. 
From them you will learn the state of the war in that part of Spain, 
and you will observe that Mr. Stuart and colonel Doyle are of opinion 
that marshal Bessieres will take advantage of the inefficiency of the 
Gallician army under general Blake to detach a corps to Portugal to 
the assistance of general Junot ; we have not heard yet of that de- 
tachment, and I am convinced it will not be made till king Joseph 
Buonaparte will either be reinforced to euch a degree as to be in 
safety in Madrid, or till he shall have effected his retreat into France, 
with which view it is reported that he left Madrid on the 29th of last 
month. 7 

I conceive, therefore, that I have time for the operftions which I 
propose to carry on before a reinforcement can arrive from Leon, 
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Spain or Portugal; but it is not probable that it can arrive before 
the different reinforcements will arrive from England; and as mar- 
shal Bessieres had not more than 20,000 men in the action at Rio 
Seco on the 14th July, I conceive that the British troops, which will 
be in Portugal, will be equal to contend with any part of that corps 
which he may detach. : 

The possibility that, in the present state of affairs, the French 
corps at present in Portugal may be reinforced, affords an additional 
reason for taking the position at Santarem, which I apprised you, in 
my letter of the 8th, 1 should occupy, if the command of the army 
remained in my hands after the reinforcements should arrive. If 
you should occupy it, you will not only be in the best situation to 
support my operations, and to cut off the retreat of the enemy, but 
if any reinforcements of French troops should enter Portugal, you 
will be in the best situation to collect your whole force to oppose 
him, &e. &c. 

(Signed) Artuur WELLESLEY. 





No. X. 


ARTICLES OF THE DEFINITIVE CONVENTION FOR THE EVA- 
CUATION OF PORTUGAL BY THE FRENCH ARMY, 


The generals commanding in chief, &c. &c., being determined to 
negotiate, &e. &e. 

Article 1. All the places and forts in the kingdom of Portugal 
occupied by the French troops shall be given up to the British army 
in the state in which they are at the period of the signature of the 
present convention. 

Art. 2. The French troops shall evacuate Portugal with their arms 
and baggage, they shall not be considered as prisoners of war, and 
on their arrival in France they shail be at liberty to serve. 

Art. 3. The English government shall furnish the means of con- 
veyance for the French army, which shall be disembarked in any of 
the ports of France between Rochefort and L’Orient inclusively. 

Art. 4, The French army shall carry with it all its artillery of 
French calibre, with the horses belonging thereunto, and the tumbrils 
supplied with sixty rounds per gun: all other artillery, arms, and 
immunition, as also the military and naval arsenals, shall be given 
up to the British army and navy, in the state in which they may be 
at the period of the ratification of the convention. 

Aer. 6 hes Binwrk: asco aball cance sca. tc cit Bess: 
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and all that is comprchended under the name of property of the 
army ; that is to say, its military chest, and carriages attached to the 
field commissariat and field hospital; or shall be allowed to dispose 
of such part of the same on its account, as the commander-in-chief 
may judge it unnecessary to embark. In like manner, all individuals 
of the army shall be at liberty to dispose of their private property of 
every description, with full security hereafter for the purchasers. 

Art. 6. The cavalry are to embark their horses, as also the gene- 
yala and other officers of all ranks. It is, however, fully understood 
that the means of conveyance for horses, at the disposal of the Bri~ 
tish commanders, are very limited ; some additional conveyance may 
be procured in the port of Lisbon, The number of horses to be 
embarked by the troops shall not exceed 600, and the number em- 
barked by the staff shall not exceed 200, At ail events, every facility 
will be given to the French army to dispose of the horses belonging 
to it which cannot be embarked. 

Art. 7. In order to facilitate the embarkation, it shall take place 
jn three divisions, the last of which will be principally composed of 
the garrisons of the places, of the cavalry; the artillery, the sick, and 
the equipment of the army. The first division shall embark within 
seven days of the date of the ratification, or sooner if possible. 

Art. 8 The garrison of Elvas and its forts, and of Peniché and 
Palmela, will he embarked at Lisbon. That of Almeida at Oporto, 
or the nearest harbour, They will be accompanied on their march 
by British commissaries, charged with providing for their subsistence 
and accommodation. 

Art, 9, All the sick and wounded who cannot be embarked with 
the troops are entrusted to the British army. They are to be taken 
care of whilst they remain in this country at the expense of the 
British government, under the condition of the same being re- 
imbursed by France when the final evacuation is effected. The 
English government will provide for their return to France, which 
will take place by detachments of about one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred men at a time. A sufficient number of French medical 
officers shall be left behind to attend them. 

Art. 10, As soon as the vesscls employed to carry the army to 
France shall have disembarked in the harbours specified, or in any 
other of the ports of France to which stress of weather may force 
them, every facility shall be given them to return to England without 
delay, and security against capture until their arrival in a friendl§ 
port. a 

Art. 1L. The French army shall be concentrated in Lisbon, and 
within a distance of about two leagues from it, The English army 
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will approach within three leagues of the capital, and will be so placed 
as to leave about one league between the two armies. 

Art. 12. The forts of St. Julien, the Bugio, and Cascaes, shali ba 
occupied by the British troops on the ratification of the convention, 
Lisbon and its citadel, together with the forts and batteries as far as 
the lazaretto or Trafaria on one side, and fort St. Joseph on the other, 
inclusively, shall be given up on the embarkation of the 2d division ; 
as shall also the harbour and all armed vessels in it of every descripe 
tion, with their rigging, sails, stores,and ammunition, The fortresses 
of Elvas, Almeida, Peniché, and Palmeta, shall be given up as soon 
as the British troops can arrive to occupy them. In the meantime, 
the general-in-chief of the British army will give notice of the pre- 
sent convention to the garrisons of those places, as also to the troops 
before them, in order to put a stop to all further hostilities. 

Art, 13, Commissioners shall be named on both sides to regulate 
and accelerate the execution of the arrangements agreed upon. 

Art. 14. Should there arise doubts as to the meaning of any article, 
it will be explained favourably to the French army. 

Art. 15. From the date of the ratification of the present con. 
vention, all arrears of contributions, requisitions, or claims whatever, 
of the French government against subjects of Portugal, or any other 
individuals residing in this country, founded on the occupation of 
Portugal by the French troops, in the month of December, 1807, 
which may not have been paid up, are cancelled ; and all scquestra- 
tion laid upon their property, moveable or immoveable, are removed, 
and the free disposal of the same is restored to the proper owners, 

Art. 16, All subjects of France, or of powers in friendship or 
alliance, domiciliated in Portugal, or accidentally in this country, 
shall be protected ; their property of every kind, moveable and im- 
moveable, shall be respected ; and they shall be at liberty either to 
accompany the French army or to remain in Portugal. In either 
case their property is guaranteed to them, with the liberty of retain- 
ing or of disposing of it, and passing the produce of the sale thereof 
into France, or any other country where they may fix their residence, 
the space of one year being allowed them for that purpose. It is 
fully understood that shipping is excepted from this arrangement, 
only however in as far as regards leaving the port, and that none of 
the stipulations above mentioned can be made the pretext of any 
commercial speculations. 

Art. 17. No native of Portugal shall be rendered accountable for 
his political conduct during the period of the occupation of this coun- 
try by the French army ; and all those who have continued in the 
exercise of their employments, or who have accepted situations under 
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the French government, are placed under the protection of the 
British commanders ; they shall sustain no injury-in their persons or 
property ; it not having been at their option to be obedient or not to 
the French: government, they are also at liberty to avail themselves 
of the stipulations of the 16th article. 

Art. 18, The Spanish troops detained on board ship, in the port of 
Lisbon, shall be given up to the commander-in-chief of the British 
-army, who engages to obtain of the Spaniards to restore such French 
subjects, cither military or civil, as may have been detained in Spain 
without having been taken in battle, or in consequence of military 
operations, but on occasion of the occurrences of the 29th of last 
May, and the days immediately following. 

Art. 19. There shall be an immediate exchange established for all 
ranks of prisoners made in Portugal since the commencement of the 
present hostilities. 

Art. 20, Hostages of the rank of field officers shall be mutually 
furnished, on the part of the British army and navy, and on that of 
the French army, for the reciprocal guarantee of the present conven- 
tion. The officer of the British army shall be restored on the com~ 
pletion of the articles which concern the army ; and the officer of 
the navy on the disembarkation of the French troops in their own 
country. The like is to take place on the part of the French army. 

Art. 21. It shall be allowed to the gencral-in-chief of the French 
army to send an officer to France with intelligence of the present 
convention. A vessel will be furnished by the British admiral to 
convey him to Bordeaux or Rochefort. 

Art, 22, The British admiral will be invited to accommodate his 
excellency the commander-in-chief and the other principal officers of 
the French army on board ships of war. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon, this 30th day of August, 1808. 

(Signed) Georce Munray, quarter-master-general. 
Ke.ierman, le général de division. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES, 


Art. 1. The individuals in the civil employment of the army, made 
prisoners either by the British troops or by the Portuguese, in any 
any part of Portugal, will be restored, as is customary, without ex- 
change. 

Art. 2. The French army shall be subsisted from its own maga- 
zines up to the day of embarkation. The garrisons up to the day of 
the evacuation of the fortresses. The remainder of the gnagazines 
shall be delivered over in the usual forms to the British government, 
which charges itself with the subsistence of the men and horses of 
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the army from the above-mentioned periods till their arrival in 
France, under the condition of being reimbursed by the French 
government for the excess of the expense beyond the estimation to 
be made by both parties, of the value of the magazines delivered up 
to the British army. The provisions on board the ships of war in 
the possession of the French army will be taken on account by 
the British government, in like manner with the magazines of the 
fortresses. 

Art. 3. The general commanding the British troops will take the 
necessary measures for re-establishing the free circulation of the 
means of subsistence between the country and the capital. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon this 30th day of August, 1808, 

(Signed) Geonce Murray, quarter-master-general, 
Kexureman, le général de division, 


Ratificd, &, &e, 





No. XI. 


Ist; LETTER FROM BARON VON DECKEN TO THE GENERAL 
COMMANDING THE ARMY IN PORTUGAL, 


Oporto, August 18¢h, 1808, 
Sm, 

The bishop of Oporto having expressed to me his wish to sec me 
in private, in order to make me an important communication, which 
he desired to be kept secret, I went to his palace last night at a late 
hour. The bishop told me that he had taken the government of 
Portugal in his hands to satisfy the wish of the people, but with the 
intention to re-establish the government of his lawful sovereign ; 
and he hoped that his majesty the king of Great Britain had no other 
point in view in sending troops to this country, After having given 
him all possible assurance on that head, the bishop continued, that as 
the prince regent, in leaving Portugal, had established a regency for 
the government of this country during his absence, he considered it 
his duty to resign the government into the hands of that regency as 
soon as possible, My answer was, that I had no instruction from 
my government on that head, but that I begged him to consider 
whether the cause of his sovereign would not be hurt in resigning 
the government into the hands of a regency which, from its having 
acted under the influence of the French, had lost the confidence of 
the nation, and whether it would not be more advisable for him to 
keep the government until the pleasure of the prince regent was 
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known. The bishop allowed that the regency appointed by the 
prince regent did not possess the confidence of the people, that 
several members of it had acted in such a manner as to show them- 
selves as friends and partisans of the French, and that, at all events, 
all the members of the late regency could not be re-established in 
their former power; but he was afraid that the provinces of Hstre- 
maduira, Alemtejo, and Algarve, would not acknowledge his authority 
if the British government did not interfere. After a very long con- 
versation, it was agreed that I should inform our ministers with 
what the bishop had communicated to me, and in order to lose no 
time in waiting for an answer, the bishop desired me to communicate 
the same to you, expressing a wish that you would be pleased to 
write to him an official jetter, in order to express your desire that he 
might continue the government until the pleasure of his sovereign 
was known, for the sake of the operations of the British and Por- 
tuguese troops under your command. 

The secretary of the bishop, who acted as interpreter, told me 
afterwards in private, that the utmost confusion would arise from the 
bishop resigning the government at this moment, or associating with 
people who were neither liked nor esteemed by the nation. 

I beg leave to add, that although the bishop expressed the con- 
trary, yet it appeared to me that he was not averse to his keeping 
the government in his hands, if it could be done by the interference 
of our government. I have the honour to be, &e. &e, 

(Signed) Freverick Von Decken, brig.-gen. 


2d, DITTO TO DITTO. 


Oporto, August 22, 1808. 
Sir, 


Your excellency will have received the secret letter which I had 
the honour to send you by brigadier-general Stuart, on the 16th, 
respecting the communication of his excellency the bishop of Oporto, 
relative to his resignation of the government into the hands of the 
regency established by the prince regent. In addition to what I have 
had the honour to state upon that subject, I beg leave to add, that his 
excellency the bishop has this day desired me to make your excellency 
aware, in case it might be wished that he should keep the govern- 
ment in his hands until the pleasure of the.prince regent may be 
known, that he could not leave Oporto; and the seat of government 
must in that case necessarily remain in this town, His excellency 
the bishop thinks it his duty to inform you of this circumstance as 
svon as possible, as he foresees that the city of Lisbon will be pre- 
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ferred for the seat of government, as soon as the British army have 
got possession of it, If the seat of the temporary government should 
remain at Oporto, the best method to adopt with respect to the other 
provinces of Portugal appears to be, to cause them to send deputies 
to that place for the purpose of transacting business relative to their 
own provinces; in the same manner as the provinces of Entre Douro 
y Minho and Tras los Montes now send their representatives, One 
of the principal reasons why his excellency the bishop can only 
accede to continue at the head of the government under the condi+ 
tion of remaining at Oporto is, because he is persuaded that the 
inhabitants of this town will not permit him to leave it, unless by 
order of the prince regent. It might also be advisable to keep 
the seat of government at Oporto, as it may be supposed that Lisbon 
will be in a state of great confusion for the first two months after the 
French have left it. I have the honour to be, sir, &c. &e, 
(Signed) Frepericx Von Decxen, brig.-gen, 


8d. Oporto, August 28, 
Srr, 

Your excellency will have received my secret letters of the 18th 
and 22d instant relative to the temporary government of this king- 
dom. His excellency the bishop of Oporto has received lately 
deputies from the province of Alemtejo and the kingdom of Algarve. 
Part of Estremadura, viz. the town of Leria, has also submitted to 
his authority; and it may be therefore said that the whole kingdom 
of Portugal has acknowledged the authority of the temporary govern- 
ment, of which the bishop of Oporto is at the head, with the excep- 
tion of Lisbon and the town of Setubal (St. Ubes). Although the 
reasons why these towns have not yet acknowledged the authority of 
the temporary government may be explained by their being in pos- 
session of the French, yet the bishop is convinced that the inhabit. 
ants of Lisbon will refuse to submit to the temporary government of 
Oporto, in which they will be strongly supported by the members of 
the former regency established by the prince regent, who of course 
will be very anxious to resume their former power. The bishop in 
assuming the temporary government complied only with the wishes 
of the people : he was sure that it was the only means of saving the 
country; but having had no interest of his own in view, he is willing 
to resign the authority which he has accepted with reluctance, as soon 

~ as he is convinced that it can be done without hurting the cause of 
his sovereign, and throwing the country into confusion. There is 
every reason to apprehend that the inkabitants of the three northern 
provinces of Portueal will pnever nermjt the bichon ta resien tha 
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government, and submit to the former regency. They feel extremely 
proud of having first taken to arms, and consider themselves as the 
deliverers and saviours of their country; and as the inhabitants of 
Lisbon will be as much disinclined to submit to the temporary 
government of Oporty, a division of the provinces, which will excite 
internal commotion, will naturally follow, if not supported by your 
excellency. It has appeared to me that the best way to reconcile 
these opposite parties would be in endeavouring to unite the present 
government at Oporto with such of the members of the former 
regency who have not forfeited by their conduct the confidence of the 
people; and having opened my idea to the bishop, his answer was, 
that he would not object to it if proposed by you. I therefore take 
the liberty of suggesting, that the difficulty above-mentioned would 
be in a great measure removed if your excellency would be pleased 
to make it known after Lisbon has surrendered, that until the plea~ 
sure of the prince regent was known, you would consider the tempo- 
rary government established at Oporto as the lawful government, 
with the addition of the four members of the late regency, who have 
been pointed out to me by the bishop as such who have behaved 
faithfully to their sovereign and country—viz. don Francisco Noronha, 
Francisco da Cunha, the Monteiro Mor, and the principal Castro. 
These members to be placed at the head of the different departments, 
and to consider the bishop as the president, whose directions they 
are to follow—a plan which will mcet with the less difficulty, as the 
president of the former regency, named by the prince regent, has 
quitted Portugal, and is now in France. The circumstance that 
Lisbon is now in a state of the greatest confusion will furnish a fair 
pretext for fixing the seat of the temporary government in the first 
instance at Oporto, to which place the gentlemen above-named 
would be ordered to repair without loss of time, and to report them- 
selves to the bishop. Independent of the reasons which I had the 
honour of stating to your exccllency in my letter of the 22d instant, 
why it is impossible for the bishop to leave Oporto, I must beg leave 
to add, that, from what I understand, the greater part of the inhabit- 
ants of Lisbon are in the French interest, and that it will require a 
garrison of British troops to keep that city in order. The bishop of 
Oporto, although convinced of the necessity of considering Lisbon at 
present asa military station, and of placing a British commandant 
and a British garrison there, yet from a desire that the feclings of 
the inhabitants might be wounded as little as possible, wishes that 
you would be pleased to put also some Portuguese troops@n garrison 
at Lisbon, together with a Portuguese commandant, who, though 
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police in that town, or at least be charged with putting into execu- 
tion such orders as he may receive from the British governor under 
that head. If your excellency should be pleased to approve of this 
proposal, the bishop thinks brigadier Antonio Pinto Bacelar to be 
the propcrest officer of those who are now with the Portuguese army 
to be stationed at Lisbon, and who might also be directed to organise 
the military force of the province of Estremadura. The bishop is 
fully convinced that the temporary government of the country cannot 
exist without the support of British troops: he hopes that our 
government will leave a corps of 6000 men in Portugal after the 
French have been subdued, until the Portuguese troops may be suiffi- 
ciently organised and disciplined to be able to protect their own 
government. I have the honour to be, sir, your most obedient and 
humble servant, 
Frevenicg Von Decxsn, brig.-gen. 





No. XIL. 


(Translation.) 
LETTER FROM GENERAL LEITE TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE. 


MOST ILLUSTRIOUS AND MOST EXCELLENT SIR, 

Strength is the result of union, and those who have reason to be 
grateful should be most urgent in their endeavours to promote it, 
T therefore feel it to be my duty to have recourse 10 your excellency 
to know how [ should act without disturbing the union so advan- 
tayeous to my country. The supreme junta of the Portuguese 
government established at Oporto, which I have hitherto obeyed as 
the representatives of my sovereign, have sent me orders by an officer, 
dated the 1st instant, to take possession of the fortress of Elvas, as 
soon as it shall be evacuated. After having scen those same Spa- 
niards who got possession of our strong places as friends, take so 
much upon themselves as even to prevent the march of the garrison 
which I had ordered to replace the losses sustained in the battle of 
Evora, which deprived me of the littla obedience that was shown by 
the city of Beja, always favoured by the Spanish authorities ; after 
having seen the Portuguese artillery which was saved after the said 
battle taken possession of by those same Spaniards, who had lost 
their own, without being willing even to lend me two three-pounders 


to enable ne to jein his excellency the Monteiro Mor; aftcr having 
7 paeecs 
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and did nothing ; after having seen a Spanish brigadier dispute my 
authority at Campo Mayor, where I was president of the junta, and 
from whence his predecessor had taken away 60,000 crowns without 
rendering any account; in a word, after having seen the march of 
these Spaniards marked by the devastation of our fields, and the 
country deserted to avoid the plunder of their light troops, J cannot 
for a moment mistake the cause of the orders given by the supreme 
junta of Oporto, A corps of English troops having yesterday passed 
Estrémos, on their road to Elvas, knowing that in a combined army 
no officer should undertake any operation which may be intended 
for others, thereby counteracting cach other, I consulted lieutenant- 
general Herre (Hope), who has referred me to your excellency, to 
whom in consequence | send lieutenant-colonel the marquis of Terney, 
my quarter-master-general, that he may deliver you this letter, and 
explain verbally everything you may wish to know which relates to 
my sovereign and the good of my country, already so much indebted 
to the English nation. 
God preserve your excellency many years. 
(Signed) Francisco v& Pavto Lrirrs, licut.-general. 
(Dated) Estrémos, 16th September, 1808. 
To the most illustrious and most excellent 
sir Hew Dalrymple. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM SIR HEW DALRYMPLE TO 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOIIN HOPE. 


Head-quarters, Benefico, 25th Sept. 1808. 
Sir, 

Impediments having arisen to the fulfilment of that article of the 
convention which relates to the ecssion of Elvas by the French to 
the British army, in consequence of the unexpected and unaccount~ 
able conduct of the commander-in-chief of the army of Estremadura, 
in bombarding that place, and endeavouring to impose upon the 
French garrison terms of capitulation different from those which 
were agreed upon by the British and French generals in chief; and 
as the British corps sent to take possession of the above fortress, and 
to hold it in the name of the prince regent until reinforced by a body 
of Portuguese troops, is not of sufficient strength to preclude the 
possibility of insult, should the general above-mentioned persevere in 
the contemptuous and hostile disposition he has hitherto shown ; I 

“have therefore thought it advisable to order the remainfer of your 
division, and general Paget's advanced guard, to cross the Tagus, 


. 
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mentioned. In the mean time colonel Graham is gone to Badajos 
to expostulate with general Galuzzo on the singular and very inex- 
plicable line of conduct he has seen cause ta adopt. 


No. XIII, 


JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FROM SIR JOHN MOORE'S AND 
OTHER CORRESPONDENCE. 


SECTION I,—RELATING TO WANT OF MONEY. 


Sir John Moore to lord William Bentinck, October 22, 1808, 


‘Sir David Baird has unfortunately been sent out without money. 
He has applied to me, and I have none to give him,’ Be katie 
‘I undertake my march in the hope that some will arrive ; if it does 
not, it will add to the number of a great many distresses.’ 


Sir John Moore to general Hope, October 22, 1808. 


‘ Baird has sent his aide-de-eamp Gordon to me: he is without 
money, and his troops only paid to September. He can get none at 
Corufia,’ 


Sir John Moore to sir David Baird, October 22, 1808, 


‘We are in such want of money at this place, that it is with diffi- 
culty I have been able to spare 8,0001, which went to you in the 
Champion this day.’ 


Sir John Moore to lord Castlereagh, October 27. 


‘It is upon the general assurance of the Spanish government that 
Tam leading the army into Spain without any established magazines. 
In this situation nothing is more essentially requisite than money, and 
unfortunately we have been able to procure very little here.’ 


Sir John Moore to Mr. Frere, November 10, 1808, 


‘T understand from sir David Baird that you were kind enough to 
lend him 40,0001. from the money you brought with you from Eng- 
land. We are in the greatest distress for money. I doubt if there 
is wherewithal after the 24th of this month to pay the troops their 

» subsistence.’ 


fs 
Sir John Moore to lord Casllercagh, November 24, 1808, 
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hension that from the want of it our supplies will be stopped. It is 
impossible to describe the embarrassments we are thrown into from 
the want of that essential article.’ 


Admiral de Courcy to Mr. Stuart, Corutia, October 21, 1808. 


©Mr. Frere wilt have told you that the Semiramis has brought a 
million of dollars, in order to be at his disposal, besides 50,0002, in 
dollars, which are to be presented to the Marquis of Romana’s army. 
In the mean time, the British troops remain in their transports at 
Corufia, uncertain whether they shall be invited to the war, and 
without a shilling to pay their expenses.’ 


SECTION If.--RELATING TO ROADS. 


Sir John Moore to general Anstruther, at Almeida, dated Lisbon, 
> October 12, 1808. 


“A division under Beresford is marching upon Coimbra, and a 
part of it will proceed on to Oporto or not, as information is received 
from you, that the road from thence to Almeida is or is not practica- 
ble. Some officers of the Spanish engineers, employed in the quarter- 
master-general’s department, with commissaries, are sent from Madrid 
to obtain information on the subjects you will want with respect to 
roads, subsistence, &e. &c. from Almeida to Burgos.’ 


Sir John Moore to lord William Bentinck, October 22, 1808. 


«Colonel Lopez has no personal knowledge of this part of Spain ; 
but what he has told me accords with other information I had before 
received, that the great Madrid road was the only one by which artil- 
lery could travel; the French brought theirs from Ciudad Rodrigo 
to Alcantara, but by this it was destroyed.’ . . . . . ‘The 
difficulty of obtaining correct information of roads, and the difficulties 
attending the subsistence of troops through Portugal, are greater than 
you can believe.’ 


Sir John Hope to sir John Moore, Madrid, November 20. 


*T sent Wills of the engineers by Placentia to Salamanca, and 
before this time I suppose he may have made his report to you of 
the roads from the Tagus at Almaraz and Puente de Cardinal to, 
Salamanca’ . . . . . ~ * Delancy is upon thiseroad, and I 
have directed him to communicate with you at Salamanca, as soon a8 
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Sir John Moore to lord Castlereagh, October 27, 1808. 


‘Tam under the necessity of sending lieutenant-general Hope, 
with the artillery, &c. by the great road leading from Badajos to 
Madrid, as every information agreed that no other was fit for the 
artillery.’ 


Substance of a report from captain Carmichael Smyth of the 
engincers, 26th December, 1808, 


‘The country round about Astorga is perfectly open, and affords 
no advantage whatsoever to a small corps to enable it to oppose a 
large force with any prospect of success. In retreating, however, 
towards Villa Franca, at the distance of about two leagues from 
Astorga, the hills approaching each other form some strong ground ; 
and the high ground in particular in the rear of the village of 
Rodrigatos appears at first sight to offer a most advantageous position. 
One very serious objection presents itself neverthaJess to our making 
a stand near Rodrigatos, or indced at any’ position before we come to 
the village of Las Torres (about one league from Bembibre), as the 
talus, or slope of the ground, from Manzanal (close to Rodrigatos) 
until Las Torres, would be in favour of an cnemy, should we be 
forced at Rodrigatos, and we should be consequently obliged to re- 
treat down hill for nearly two leagues, the enemy having every ad- 
vantage that such a circumstance would naturally give them. 

‘ From Las Torres to Bembibre the ground becomes more open, 
but with the disadvantage, however, of the slope being still against 
us. From Bembibre to Villa Franca there is great variety of ground, 
but no position that cannot easily be turned, excepting the ground in 
the rear of Caleavellos, and about one league in front of Villa Franca. 
This is by far the strongest position between Astorga and Villa Franca, 
It is also necessary to add, that the position at Rodrigatos can easily 
be turned by the Foncevadon road (which, before the establishment 
of the Camina Real, was the high road towards Corufia), This is 
not the case with the position in front of Villa Franca, as the Fonce+ 
vadon road joins the Camina Real at Calcavellos in front of the pro- 
posed position. 


Major Fletcher, royal engineers, to sir John Moore. Betanzos, 
Jan. 5, 1809, 


‘ I have the honour to report to your excellency that, in obedience 
to your orders, I have examined the neck of land between the har- 
bour of Ferrol and the bridge of Puente de Humo. This ground does 
not appear to possess any position that hae nat caveenl John. 8 
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«1 did not find any ground so decidedly advantageous, and containing 
a small space, as to render it tenable for tle vanguard of an army to 
cover the embarkation of the main body.’ . . . ‘I should have 
sent this report much sooner, but found it impossible to procure post- 
horses until my arrival at Lugo, and since that time I have had very 
bad ones, 


Ditto to Ditto. Coruiia, Jan. 6, 1809. 


“1am therefore led to suggest, that as Coruiia is fortified, reveted, 
and tolerably flanked (though the ground about it is certainly not 
favourable), as it could not be carried by a coup-de-main if pro- 
perly defended, as it contains a great quantity of cover for men, 
and as, even against artillery, it might make resistance for some 
days, it may be worth consideration whether, under present circum- 
stances, it may not be desirable to occupy it in preference to the pe~ 
ninsula of Betanzos, should the army not turn off for Vigo.’ 

* 


SECTION I1L.—-RELATING TO EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. 


Sir John Moore to lord Castlereagh, Oct. 9, 1808. 


* At this instant the army is without equipment of any kind, either 
for the carriage of the light baggage of regiments, artillery stores, 
commissariat stores, or other appendages ofan army, and not a maga- 
zine is formed on any of the routes by which we are to march? 


Sir John Moore to lord Castlereagh, Oct. 18, 1808. 


“In none of the departments is there any want of zeal, but in 

some of the important ones there is much want of experience.’ 

. ‘Lhave no hope of getting forward at present with more 

than the light baggage of the troops, the ammunition immediately 

necessary for the service of the artillery, and a very scanty supply of 
medicines.’ 


Sir John Moore’s Journal. 


* My anxiety is to gct out of the rugged roads of Portugal before 


the rains.” é 


Sir John Moore to lord William Bentinck, Oct. 22, 1808. 


©The season of the year admitting of no delay, there was a neces- 
sity for begining the march, and trusting for information and sup- 
plies as we get on; unfortunately our commissariat is inexperienced, 
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Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Oct. 29, 1808, 


‘The want of provisions for the men and forage for the horses 
has been one of the most scrious obstacles we have had to contend 
with. Nor do I at present feel at all easy upon that subject.’. . 
“The horses are suffering very severcly, both for want of proper 
accommodations and food.’..‘ From lord Castlereagh’s letter, I 

_ Was led to expect that every preparation for our equipment had 
been made previous to our leaving England; I need hardly say 
how different the case was, and how much I have been disap- 
pointed,’ 


Mr, Stuart to sir John Moore, November 17, 1808. 


‘The continued slowness of the junta is the only explanation I 
can offer for the want of proper arrangements on the routes for the 
reception of the English troops.’ 

« 
SECTION IV.--RELATING TO THE WANT OF INFORMATION, 


Sir John Moore's Journal, November 28, 1808, 


‘Tam not in communication with any of the (Spanish) generals, 
and neither know their plins nor those of the government, No 
channel of information has been opened to me, and I have no know- 
ledge of the force or situation of the enemy, but what, as a stranger, 
T pick up,’ 


Ditto, Salamanca. 


‘It is singular that the French have penetrated so fay (Valladolid), 
and yet no sensation has been made upon the people. They secm 
to remain quiet, and the information was not known through any 
other channel but that ‘of a letter from the capiain-general of the 
province to me’ 


Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Astorga, Nov. 19, 1808. 


‘ The local authorities have not only failed in affording us the least 
benefit in that respect (supplies), but have neglected to give us any 
kind of information as to the proceedings of the armies or the mo- 
tions of the enemy.’ 


* Ditto, Astorga, 23d November. - 


“It is clearly apparent how very much exaggerated the accounts 
generally circulated of the strength of the Spanish armies have been.’ 
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gence, or received any sort of communication from any of the official 
authoritics at Madrid, or either of the Spanish generals.’ 


Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Villafranca, Dec. 12, 1808. 


«TL also enclose a letter from the marquis of Romana; you will be 
fully able to appreciate the degree of reliance that may be placed on 
the verbal communication made to him by the extraordinary courier 
from Madrid. It was from the same kind of authority that he de- 
rived the information he conveyed to me of a supposed brilliant affair 
at Somosierra, which turned out to be an inconsiderable skirmish 
altogether undeserving of notice.’ 


Colonel Graham to sir John Moore, Madrid, Oct. 4, 1808. 


‘The deputies sent over knew nothing but just concerning their 
own provinces, and pour se faire valoir, they exaggerated every 
thing ; for example, those of the Asturias talked louder than any 
body, and Asturias as yet has never produced a man to the army; 
thus government, with all their wish to get information (which cannot 
be doubted), failed in the proper means,’ 


Lord Wm. Bentinck to sir John Moore, Madrid, Nov. 20, 1808 

‘ L must at the same time take the liberty of stating my belief, 
that reliance cannot be placed upon the correctness of information, 
even if such information should not be kept back, which does not 
come through the channel of a British officer. Itis the choice of 
officers, rather than the system, that seems to have failed.’ 


_Mr. Sluart to sir John Moore, Madrid, Nov. 19, 1808. 
©In your direct communications with Spanish generals, you must, 
however, be contented with their version of the state of affairs, which 
I do not think can always be relied on, because they only put matters 
in the view in which they wish you to see them.’ 


Ditto, Nov. 29. 
‘The calculation of force which the junta hope may be united in 
the army under your command will be as follows, if no impediment 
prevents the diflerent corps reaching the points selected for their 


junction.’ 
Remarks by Colonel Napier. 


British . . 85,000 They were only 23,500 
La Romana « . 20,000 . . - only 5000 armed. 
San Juan < . 15,000 ‘Totally dispersed. 


Levies from the south, say 10,000 None ever arrived. 
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Lieut. Boothby, royal engineers, to sir John Moore, La Puebla, 
Jan. 1, 1809. 


‘I shall consider of any means that may more completely ensure 
the earlicst information of the enemy’s movements towards this 
quarter ; but the Spaniards are the most difficult people in the 
world to employ in this way, they are so slow, so talkative, and so 
credulous,’ 


SECTION V,—RELATING TO THE CONDUCT OF THE LOCAL JUNTAS. 


Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Corufia, Oct. 24, 1808. 


‘The answer of the supreme government to our application, as 
read by Mr. Frere last night in the presence of the junta of this 
province, is certainly very different from what I expected. Instead 
of expressing an anxiety to promote our views, and dissatisfaction 
at the impediments thrown in the way of our measures by the Gal- 
lician government, it merely permits us to land here in the event of its 
being found impracticable to send us by sea to St. Andero, and directs 
that, if our disembarkation takes place, it should be made in detach- 
ments of 2000 or 3000 men each! to be successively pushed on into * 
Castille, without waiting for the necessary equipment of mules 
and horses,’ 


Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Coruna, Nov. 7. 


‘ We have received no sort of assistance from the government,’ 


Ditto, Astorga, Nov. 19. 


‘ Had the Spanish government afforded us any active assistance, 
the state of our equipments would have been much more advanced,’ 


Colonel Graham to sir John Moore, Madrid, Oct. 4, 1808. 


‘ All this, instead of at once appointing the fittest men in the 
country to be ministers, looks much like private interest and patrons 
age being the objects more than the public good.’ 


Colonel Graham to sir John Moore, Tudela, Nov. 9, 1808. 


‘ It is hoped that the Aragonese army will come over to fill it’ (the 
line) ‘ up, but being an independent command, no order has yet been 
sent. An express went after Palafox, who will return here this 
morning, and then, it is hoped that he will send an order to general 
O'Neil at Sanguessa to march instantly ; and further, it is hoped that 
general O’Neil will obey this order without waiting for one from his 
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immediate chief, Palafox, the captain-general of Arragon, who is at 
Zaragoza; at all events, there is a loss of above twenty-four hours 
by the happy system of independent commands, which may make . 
the difference of our having 18,000 men more or less in the battle 
that may be fought whenever the French are ready’? 2. 0 e+ 
‘Making me compliments of there being no secrets with their allies, 
they’ (the members of the council of war) ‘ obliged me to sit down, 
which I did for a quarter of an hour, enough to be quite satisfied of 
the miserable system established by this junta? . . . ‘In 
short, I pitied poor Castafios and poor Spain, and came away dis- 
gusted to the greatest degree.’ | 


Col. Graham to lord W. Bentinck, Centruenigo, Nov. 13, 1808. 


‘ If anything can make the junta sensible of the absurdity of their 
conduct this will. It would indeed have heen more felt if a great 
part of the division had been lost, as might well have happened. 
But the difficulty of passing so many men with artillery, and in 
small boats, and the time that would have been required so great, 
that I can hardly persuade myself these people can be 80 foolish as 
ever seriously to have entertained the idea. But with whatever inten- 
tions, whether merely as a pretence for assuming the command for 
the purpose of irritating Castafios ; whether from the silly vanity of 
exercising power, and doing something which, if by great good luck 
it had succeeded, might have proved what might be done with a 
more active commander ; or whether from a real conviction of the 
excellence of the scheme,—it must:be equally evident to every military 
man, indeed to every man of common sense, that it is impossible 
things can succeed in this way ; and then the junta itself interferes, 
‘and to worse purpose.’ 


Castaiios’s Vindication. 


_. ‘The nation is deceived in a thousand ways; as an example, it 
‘believed that our armics were greatly superior to those of the enemy, 
reckoning $0,000 men that of the centre, when your excellencies’ 
(the junta) * knew that it only amounted to 26,000 men...‘ Madrid 
possessed mohey and riches; the nobles and loyal inhabitants of 
that capital wished to give both the one and the other; but whilst 
the armies were suffering the horrors of famine, naked, and mi. 
serable, the possessions and jewels of the good Spaniards remained 
quiet in Madrid, that they might be soon seized by thg tyrant, as i 
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Stuart's Despatch, August 7, 1808. 


‘ No province shares the succours granted by Great Britain, 
although they may not be actually useful to themselves. No gun- 
boats have been sent from Ferrol to protect St. Ander or the coast 
of Biscay ; and the Asturians have in vain asked for artillery from 
the dépdts of Gallicia. The stores landed at Gihon, and not used 
by the Asturians, have remained in that port and in Oviedo, although 
they would have afforded a seasonable relief to the army of general 
Blake. The money brought by the Pluto for Leon, which has not 


raised a man, remains in the port where it was landed,’ 
« 


Major Cox to sir Hew Dalrymple, Seville, August 3, 1808. 


“I freely confess that I cannot help feeling some degree of ap- 
prehension that this great and glorious cause may be ruined by the 
baneful effects of jealousy and division.’ 


Ditto, August 27, 


‘The fact is, their’ (the junta of Seville) ¢ attention has been 
for some time past so much occupied by vain and frivolous disputes, 
and by views of private interest and advantage, that they seem to 
have neglected entirely every concern of real importance, and almost 

to have lost sight of the general interests of the country,’. .* A mil- 
lion of dollars have, I understand, been sent out,’.. « It certainly 
-would not be prudent to intrust so large a sum to the management 
of the temporary government of a particular province, withott 
having 4 sufficient security for its Proper application. My own 
opinion is, that the less money which is given to them the better, 
until the general government is formed. This junta have shown too 
evident signs of a wish to aggrandize themselves, and a disincliria~ 
tion to afford those aids to other provinces, which they had it in 
their power to grant, not to afford just grounds of suspicion, that 
their boasted loyalty and patriotism have at times been mixed with* 
unworthy considerations of self-interest and personal advantage.” 


Ditto, Sept. 5. 


a 

‘ By Mr. Duff’s present instructions, he would have had no 

option’ (distributing the money), ‘ even though the iniquitous project 

of partition, whicl: your excellency knows was once contemplated, 
were still in existence,’ 


Ditto, Sept. 7. 
‘ A dispute between the. two juntas’ Seville and Grenada), 
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* which had nearly been productive of the most serious conse- 
quences, and would probably have ended in open hostility, had it 
not been prevented by the moderate, but decided, conduct of general 
Castaiios.’ ; ; 


Major Cox to sir Hew Dalrymple, Seville, Sept. 10. 


‘The supreme junta of Seville have latterly manifested very dif- 
ferent views, and, I am sorry to say, they seem almost to have lost 
sight of the common cause, and to be wholly addicted to their parti- 
cular interests, Instead of directing their efforts to the restoration of 
their legitimate sovereign and fhe established form of national govern- 
ment, they are seeking the means of fixing the permanency of their 
own, and endeavouring to separate its interests from those of the 
other parts of Spain. To what other purpose can be attributed the 
order given to general Castafios, not to march on any account beyond 
Madrid? To what the instructions given to their deputy, don Andrea 

+ Miniano, to uphold the authority and preserve the integrity of the 
junta of Seville ; to distinguish the army to which he is attached by 
the name of the army of Andalusia ; to preserve constantly the ap- 
pellation, and not to receive any orders but what came directly from 
this government? And above all, what other motive could induce 
the strong and decided measure of enforcing obedience to those or- 
ders, by withholding from general Castafios the means of maintain- 
ing his troops, in case of his refusing to comply with them?’.. . . 
‘What has been the late occupation of the junta of Seville? Setting 
aside the plans which were formed for augmenting the Spdfish army 
in these provinces, and neglecting the consideration of those which 
have been proposed in their stead, their attention has been taken up 
in the appointment of secretaries to the different departments, in 
disposing of places of emolument, in making promotions in the army, 
appointing canons in the church, and instituting orders of knight- 
hood. Such steps as these make their designs too evident,’ 


Captain Carrol to sir David Baird, Llanes, Dec. 17, 1808. 


‘This province’ (Asturias), ‘the first to declare war with France, 
has, during seven months, taken no steps that I can discover to make 
arrangements against the event of the enemy’s entering the province.’ 
. . . “What has been done with the vast sums of money that came 
from England? you will naturally ask. Plundered and misapplied : 
every person who had or has anything to do with money concerns 
endeavouring to keep in hand all he can, and be ready, let affairs 
turn out as they may, to help himself.” 
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General Broderick to Mr. Stuart, Reynosa, ith Sept. 1808. 
‘ The fact is, the junta of Gallicia thinks that this ‘army having 


. marched to the assistance and protection of these countries, the latter: 


ought to pay the expense, and therefore refuse the supplies, which 


. Blake is unwilling to press for.’ 


Lord William Bentinck to sir Hew Dalrymple, Seville, 
Sept. 19, 1808. 


‘ Notwithstanding the professions of the junta, their conduct has 
evidently fallen short of them, and I think it would be very desirable 
that more money should not.fall into their hands,’ 


Major Coz to sir H. Dalrymple, Seville, 10th and 27th Tuly. 


‘ The proclamation of Florida Blanca was received here some time 
ago, but was carefully suppressed by the government.’ 

‘Other publications, containing maxims similar to those inculcated 
by the proclamation of Florida Blanca, have appeared, but are sup- 
pressed here with equal care,’ 


SECTION VI.—CENTRAL JUNTA, 


Mr, Stuart to Mr. Canning, Sept. 26, 1808... 


‘Thave heard of several circumstances since my arrival at Aran- 
juez, which throw a light upon the conduct of general Cuesta, and, if 
well founded, go far to prove'the existence of projects incompatible 
with thegformation of any regular government in the country. I 
cannot say they are openly avowed by either party, although the mea- 
sures of precaution, which the leading members of the junta have 
deemed expedient, go far to prove that the whispers which circulate 
are not altogether without foundation. It is said that the difficulty of 
forming a central junta induced Mr. Cuesta to propose to Castafios 
the establishment of a military power, alleging that, in the present 
situation of the corps under his command, he would take on himself 
to prevent the union of the central junta, and that his influence with 
the officers in other parts of Spain would enable him to crush all 
opposition, by the instant disorganization of the provisional govern- 
ments in the provinces of the kingdom. And I know, indeed, that 
the movement of Cuesta from Arevalo to Segovia gave so much 
alarm at Madrid, and so fully convinced the public that he was going 
to carry this design into execution, that Castafios was formally re- 
quested to Bive orders for the approach of a division to Madrid, to be 
ready to oppose any act of violence calculated to bias the determina- 
tion of the persons about to form the government? 
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Mr, Stuart to Mr. Canning, Oct. 9, 1808. 


«T have received the paper (of which I enclose a copy) from the 
supreme junta. Although somewhat startled at the exorbitancy of 
‘the demand, I was no less so at the language in which the demand 
is conveyed, and the conversation I have subsequently had upon the. 
subject. However willing I am to make every possible allowance 
for the embarrassments of this rising government, and the inexpe- 
rience or intemperance of many among its members, I cannot but feel 
that the generosity of Great Britain not only called for some acknow- 
‘ledgment of what has been already done in favour of Spain, but that 
it likewise might have deserved a petition couched in terms less re- 
sembling a military requisition.” When it was observed to Mr. de 
Villar (the author of the note) that ‘ the demand for specie much ex- 
ceeded the means of any country in the world, he said credit or specie 
was indifferent, provided they could obtain a part of what was requi- 
site for present services. Mr. de Jovellafios was not so moderate, 
-and literally proposed that I should draw bills at once on the treasury 
for the whole, or at least engage the faith of his majesty’s govern- 
ment by such a promise as should enable them to raise money by 
anticipation, upon my signature, until the arrival of a British subsidy.’ 
. . . . Jt was seriously demanded also, that the English government 
should seize the sums which the Prince of Peace and other friends of 
the French interest are supposed to have in the English funds ; nor 
could my explanation, citing several well-known instances to prove 
the impossibility of such a measure, and the determination to keep 
inviolable whatever was deposited under the guardianship ofthe public 
faith, prevent Mr. de Jovellafios and others from testifying some ill- 
humour and incredulity at my answer.’ 


Lord William Bentinck to sir John Moore, Madrid, Oct. 4, 1808. 


‘I am sory to say that the new government do not seem to pro- 
ceed with the despatch and energy which the critical situation of the 
country demands,’ 


Ditto to sir H. Burrard, Madrid, Oct. 8. 


“In my last letter I adverted to the inactivity and apparent supine- - 
ness which prevailed in the central council in regard to the military, 
as well as to the other business of the government.’ 

. 


Ditto. to sir John Mvore, Nov. 8. ; « 


* But it is upon the spot where the exact state of the armies, and 
the extraordinary inefficiency of the government, whose past conduct 
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promises ao little for the future, are known, that the danger must be 
the more justly appreciated’ . . . « The most simple order, however 
urgent the case, cannot be obtained from the government without a 
difficulty, solicitation, and delay that is quite incredible. 


+ Sir John Hope to sir John Moore, Madrid, Nov. 20, 1808, 


« It is perfectly evident that they’ (the junta) ‘are altogether with- 
“out a plan as to their future military operations, either in the case of 
success or misfortune. Every branch is affected by the disjointed 
and inefficient construction of their government,’ ‘ 


‘Mr. Stuart to sir John Moore, Madrid, Oct. 18, 1808. 


‘ Lord William Bentinck, as well as myself, have made repeated 
representations, and 1 have given in paper after paper to obtain some- 
thing like promptitude and vigour ; but though loaded with fair pro- 
mises in the commencement, we scarcely quit the members of the 
junta before their. attention is absorbed in petty pursuits and the 
wrangling which impedes even the simplest arrangements necessary 
for the interior government of a country.’ . . . ‘In short, we are 
doing what we can, not what we wish; and I assure you we have in- 
famous tools to work with’ : 


Ditto, Seville, Jan. 2, 1809. 


* © Morla’s treason is abused, but passed over; and the arrival of 
money from Mexico, which is really the arrival of spoil for the French, 
seems to Have extinguished every sentiment the bad.views and the 
desperate state of things ought to have created,’ ; 


Ditto, Jan. 10, 1809. 


‘ Castaiios, Heredia, Castelar, and Galluzzo, are all here. These 
unfortunate. officers. are either prisoners or culprits, waiting the deci- 
sion of government on their conduct in the late transactions, If the 
state of affairs should allow the government to continue in existence, 
they will probably wait many months, for no determination is to be 
expected from people who have in no one instance punished guilt or 
tewarded merit since they ruled the country. The junta indeed, to 
say the truth, is at present absolutely null, and although they repre- 
sent the sovereign authority, I have never witnessed the exercise of 

atheir power fox the public good.’ 


‘ . 
Mr. Frere to sir John Moore, Las Santos, Dec. 16, 1808. : 
‘The subject of the ships in Cadiz had not escaped me, but I 
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thought it so very dangerous to suggest to the junta any idea except 
that of living and dying on Spanish ground, that I avoided the men- 
tion of any subject that could seem to imply that I entertained any 
other prospects.’ 


SECTION VII—-RELATING TO THE PASSIVE STATE OF THE PEOPLE. ~- 


Sir John Moore's Journal, Dec. 9, 1808. 


“In this part the people are passive. We find the greatest diffi- 
culty to get people to bring in information,’ 


. 


Sir John Moore to Mr. Frere, Sahagun, Dec. 23, 1808. 


“If the Spaniards are enthusiastic, or much interested in this 
cause, their conduct is the most extraordinary that was ever ex~ 
hibited.’ 


Sir John Moore to lord Castlereagh, Astorga, Dec. 31, 1808. 


‘T arrived here yesterday, where, contrary to his promise, and to 
my expectation, I foand the marquis la Romana, with a great part of 
his troops. Nobody can describe his troops to be worse than he does, 
and he complains as much as we do of the indifference of the inha- 
hitants, his disappointment at their want of enthusiasm; and said to 
me, in direct terms, that had he known how things were, he neither 
would have accepted the command, nor have returned to Spain. 
With all this, however, he talks of attacks and movements which are 
quite absurd, and then returns to the helpless state of lis army and 
of the country.’ 


Mr. Stuart lo sir John Moore, Nov. 17, 1808. 
‘The tranquillity of Madrid is truly wonderful,’ 


Sir David Baird to sir John Moore, Dee. 6. 


“Destitute as we are of magazines, and without receiving even a 
show of assistance either from the government or inhabitants of the 
country, who, on the contrary, in many instances, even thwarted our 
plans and measures, we could not have advanced without exposing 
ourselves to almost certain destruction.’ 


Sir David Baird to lord Castlereagh, Astorga, Nov. 22, 1808. 


* Major Stuart, of the 95th regiment, who was despatched in front” 
of this place to obtain information, reports that the inhabitants appear 
perfectly depressed by their losses, and seem to abandon all hope of 
making a successful resistance.’ 
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Captain Carrol to sir John Moore, Dec. 17, 1808. 


© On my arrival at Oviedo all was confusion and dismay ; the con- 
fidence between the people, the army, and the junta destroyed’... 
‘ Is it to be expected that the peasantry can be as hearty in the cause 
sf patriotism as if they were treated with justice ?” 


Lieut, Boothby to sir J. Moore, La Pucbla, Jan. 1, 1809. 


‘ The Spanish soldiers now here (about 700) are merely on their 
way to the marquis dela Romana; and as to any neighbouring passes, 
there are no people whom I can call upon to occupy them, or should 
expect to defend them, however naturally strong they may he, for I 
see no people who are thinking of the enemy's advance with any 
sentiments beyond passive dislike, and hopes of protection from God 
and the English army.’ 


Extract from general Fane's Journal, 1808-9. 


‘ Five hundred and twenty-nine miles of our marches have been in 
Spain, and notwithstanding all we have read about Spanish patriotism, 
we have never been joined by one man, nor have we seen one corps 
in arms. The people have offered us xo assistance ; while not even 
a cart or a guide have been to be procured, but by force, and by that 
measure we have generally been obliged to obtain our quarters, How 
our ministers could have been so deceived as to the state of the 
country is inconceivable.’ 


The prince of Neufchatel to the duke of Dalmatia, Dec. 10, 1808. 


‘ The city of Madrid is quite tranquil, the shops are all open, the 
public amusements are resumed,’ 


General Thouvenot to the prince of Neufchatel, St. Sebastian, 
29th Nov. 1808, 


‘The successes obtained by the armies of the emperor, and those 
which are also foreseen, begin to make a sensible impression upon 
the authorities of the country, who become from day to day more 
affable towards. the French, and more disposed to consider the king 
as their legitimate sovereign? 


The commandant -Meslin to the prince of Neufchatel, Vittoria, 
° 29th Nov. 1808. 


‘ The public feeling is still bad, still incredulous of our successes,’ 
. » ‘As to the tranquillity of the country, it appears ecrtain.’ 
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Mr, Frere to sir John Moore, Merida, Dec, 14, 1808. 


‘A thousand barriers would be interposed against that deluge of 
panic which sometimes overwhelms a whole nation, and of which 
at one time I was afraid I saw the beginning in this country’... 

‘ The catinction of the popular enthusiasm in this country, and 
the means which exist for reviving it, would lead to a very long 
discussion,’ . 


SECTION VIII.~—MISCELLANEOUS, 


Lord Collingwood to sir 1. Dalrymple, Occan, Cadiz, June 23, 
1808. 


‘At Minorea and Majorca they describe themselves to be strong, 
and having nothing to apprehend. However, they made the pro- 
posal for entering into a convention with us for their defence, and in 
the course of it demanded money, arms, and the protection of the 
fleet, When, in return for them, it was required that their fleet 
should be given up to us, to be held for their king Ferdinand, or that 
a part of them should join our squadron against the enemy, they re~ 
jected all those proposals: so that whatever we did for them was to 
be solely for the honour of having their friendship’ 


Captain Whittingham lo sir Hew Dalrymple, June 12, 1808. 


¢12th June, £ returned to Xerez at three o’clock, a.m. The 
general sent for me, and requested [ would go without delay to 
Gibraltar, and inform licut.-general sir Hew Dalrymple that he at 
present occupied Carmona with three thousand men (regulars), having 
his head-quarters at Utrera, where his regular force would amount 
to twelve thousand men ; that it was not his intention to attempt to 
defend Seville ; that the heavy train of artillery, consisting of eighty 
pieces, was already embarked for Cadiz, under the pretext that they 
were wanting for the defence of its works ; and that everything was 
prepared for buming the harness, timbers, &c. &c., of the ficld-pieces ; 
that he intended to fall gradually back upon Cadiz, 4 forced to re= 
treat ; and that he did not at present desire that any English troops 
should be landed till their numbers should amount to eight or ten 
thousand mien, lest the ardour of the people should oblige him to 
commence an offensive system of warfare before the concentration of * 
a considerable Spanish and English force should afford*reasonable 
hopes of success.’ 
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Capt. Whittingham to sir H. Dalrymple, Utrera, June 29, 1808, 


‘ The president approved of the idea, condemned the policy which 
had led Spain to attempt to establish manufactories by force, and 
showed clearly that the result had been the loss of a considerable 
branch of the revenue, the increase of smugyling, and consequently 
4n cnormous expense, in the payment of nearly onc hundred thousand 

custom or rather excise officers, distributed about the country, and 
the ruin of numberless families seduced by the prospect of imme- 
diate profit to engage in illicit traffic” 


Lord William Bentinck to sir H. Dalrymple, Madrid, Oct, 2, 1808, 


‘A passage of lord Castlereagh’s letter, of which I received from 
you 2 copy, instructed you, if possible, to ascertain the intentions of 
the Spanish government after the expulsion of the French, Though 
not positively directed by you to ask this information, yet the occa- 
sion appeared to make the question so natural, and seemingly of 
course, and even necessary, that I availed myself of it, and gave to 
general Castafios, to be laid before count Florida Blanca, a memo- 
randum of which I enclose a copy, marked A’ 


Extract from the copy marked A. 


“It scems probable, in such case, that no diversion could be more 
effectual or more formidable to Buonaparte than the march of a large 
combined British and Spanish army over the Pyrences, into that part 
of France where there are no fortified places to resist their passage 
into the very heart of the country, and into that part where great 
disaffection is still believed to exist.’ 


No. XIV. 


JUSTIFICATORY EXTRACTS FROM SIR JOHN MOORE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Sir J. Moore to Mr. Frere, Salamanca, Nov. 27, 1808. 
« 


‘ The movements of the French give us little time for discussion, 
As soon as the British army has formed a junction, I must, upon the 
supposition that Castafios is either beaten or retreated, march upon 
Madrid, and throw myself into the heart of Spain, and thus run all. 
risks and sltare the fortunes of the Spanish nation, or I must fall 
back upon Portugal.’ . . . ‘ The movement into Spain is one of 


greater hazard, as my retreat to Cadiz or Gibraltar must be very 
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uncertain. IT shall be entirely in the power of the Spaniards; but 
perhaps this is worthy of risk, if the government and people of Spain 
are thought to have still sufficient energy, and the means to recover 
from their defeats ; and by collecting in the south be able, with the 
aid of the British army, to resist, and finally repel, the formidable 
attack which is prepared against them.’ . 


Sir John Moore's Journal, Salamanca, Nov. 30, 1808. . 


“In the night of the 28th I received an express from Mr. Stuart, 
at Madrid, containing a ietter from lieut.-coloncl Doyle, announcing 
the defeat of Castafios’s army near ‘Ludela, They seem to have 
made but little resistance, and are, like Blake's, flymg: this renders 
my junction with Baird so extremely hazardous that I dare not at- 
tempt it; but even were it made, what chance has this army, now 
that all those of Spain are beaten, to stand against the force which 
must be brought against it? ‘The French have cighty thousand in 
Spain, and thirty thousand were to arrive in twenty days from the 
15th of this month. As long as Castafios’s army remained there 
was a hope, but I now see none. I am therefore determined to 
withdraw the army.’ 


Ditto, Dec. 9. 


© After Castafios’s defeat, the French marched for Madrid, ghe in- 
habitants flew to arms, barricadoed their streets, and swore to die 
rather than submit. This has arrested the progress of the French, 
and Madrid still holds out: this is the first instance of enthusiasm 
shown ; there is a chance that the example may be followed, and the 
people be roused ; in which case there is still a chance that this 
country may be saved, Upon this chance I have stopped Baird’s 
retreat, and am taking measures to form our junction whilst the 
French are wholly occupied with Madrid. We are bound not to 
abandon the cause as long as there is hope; but the courage of the 
populace of Madrid may fail, or at any rate they may not be able to 
resist; in short, ina moment things may be as bad as ever, unless 
the whole country is animated and flock to the aid of the capital, and 
in this part the people are passive.’ * 


Sir JohngMoore to lord Castlereagh, Salamanca, Dec. 10, 1808. 


‘ I certainly think the cause desperate, because I see no determined ‘ 
spirit anywhere, unless it be at Zaragoza. Thre is,ehowever, a 
chance, and whilst there is that I think myself bound to run all risks 
to support it. I am now differently situated from what I was when 
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Castafios was defeated: I have been joined by general Hope, the 
artillery, and all the cavalry (lord Paget, with three regiments, is at 
Toro) ; and my junction with sir David Baird is secure, though I 
have not heard from him since I ordered him to return to Astorga.’ 


> Str John Moore to lord Castlereagh, Salamanca, Dec. 12. 


“I shall threaten the French communications and create a diver- 

~ sion, if the Spaniards can avail themselves of it; but the French 

have in the north of Spain from eighty to ninety thousand men, and 

more are expected. Your lordship may, therefore, judge what will 

be our situation if the Spaniards do not display a determination very 
different from any they have shown hitherto,’ 


Sir John Moore’s Journal, Sahagun, Dec. 24, 1808. 


‘T gave up the march on Carrion, which had never been under- 
taken but with the view of attracting the enemy’s attention from the 
armies assembling in the south, and in the hope of being able to 
strike a blow at a weak corps, whilst it was still thought the British 
army Was retreating into Portugal; for this I was aware T risked 
infinitely too much, but something I thought was to be risked for 
the honour of the service, and to make it apparent that we stuck 
to the Spaniards long after they themselves had given up their cause 
as lost, 


Sir J. Moore to lord Castlereagh, Coruita, Jan, 18, 1808. 


‘ Your lordship knows that, had I followed my own opinion as a 
military man, I should have retired with the army from Salamanea, 
The Spanish armies were then beaten ; there was no Spanish force 
to which we could unite; and from the character of the government, 
and the disposition of the inhabitants, I was satisfied that no efforts 
would be made to aid us, or favour the cause in which they were 
engaged. I was sensible, however, that the apathy and indifference 
of the Spaniards would never have been believed : that had the Bri- 
tish been withdrawn, the loss of the cause would have been imputed 
to their retreat ; and it was necessary to risk this army to convince 
the people of #ugland, as well as the rest of Europe, that the Spa- 
niards had neither the power nor the inclination to make any efforts 
for themselves, It was for this reason that I marched to@ahagun. 
Aga diversion it has succeeded. I brought the whole disposable force 
of the French ‘against this army, and it has been allowed to follow 
it, without a”single movement being made by any of what the 
Spaniards call armies to fayour its retreat,’ 

Vou 1 . 2Q 
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No. XV. 


Tis despatch from the count of Belvedere to the count of Florida 
Blanca, relative to the battle of Gamonal, is an example of the habi- 
tual exaggerations of the Spanish generals. 


[ Translation.) 


Since my arrival at Burgos I have been attacked by the enemy: ° 
in two affairs I repulsed him ; but to-day, after having sustained 
his fire for thirteen hours, he charged me with double my force, 
besides cavalry, as I believe he had three thousand of the latter, and 
six thousand infantry at least, and I have suffered so much that I 
have yetired on Lerma, and mean to assemble my army at Aranda 
de Duero. I have sustained a great loss in men, equipage, and 
artillery ; some guns have been saved, but very few. Don Juan 
Henestrosa, who commanded in the action, distinguished himself, 
and made a most glorious retreat; but as soon as the cavalry at- 
tacked, all was confusion and disorder. I shall send your excellency 
the particulars by an officer when they can be procured. The volun- 
teers of Zafra, of Sezena, of Valencia, and the first battalion of 
infantry of Truxillo, and the provincials of Badajoz, had not arrived 
at Burgos, and consequently I shall be able to sustain myself at 
Aranda, but they are without cartridges and ammunition. I lament 
that the ammunition in Burgos could not be brought off. The’enemy 
followed me in small numbers: I am now retiring (10 P.m.), fearing 
they may follow me in the morning. I yesterday heard from general 
Blake, that he feared the enemy would attack him to-day, but his 
dispositions frustrated the cnemy’s designs, beginning the action at 
eleven at night. 


(Signed) Conve D& BELVEDERE. 





No. XVI. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THE DUKE OF DALMATIA 
TO THE AUTHOR. 


© Dans ta méme lettre que vous m’avez fait ’honncur de m’écrire, 
vous me priez aussi, Monsieur, de vous donner quelques lumiéres sur, 
Ja poursuite de Mr. le général sir John Moore, quand il fit sa retraite 
aur la Corogne en 1809. Je ne pense pas que vous desiriez des 
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details sur cette opération, car ils doivent vous étre parfaitement 
connus, mas je saisirai avec empressement occasion que vous me 
Procurez pour rendre a Ja memoire de sir John Moore le témoignage 
que ses dispositions furent toujours les plus convenables aux circon- 
Stances, et qu’en profittant habillement des avantages que les localités 
“pouvaient lui offtir pour seconder sa valeur, il m’opposa partout la 
Tesistance la plus énergique et la micux caleulee ; c'est ainsi qu'il 

+ trouva une mort glorieuse devant la Corogne, au milicu d’un combat 
qui doit honorer son souvenir.’ 
‘ Paris, ce 15 Novembre, 1824,’ 





No. XVIL. 


LETTER FROM MR. CANNING TO MR. FRERE, 


London, Dec, 10, 1808, 
SIR, 

The messenger, Mills, arrived here yesterday with your despatches, 
No, 19 to No. 26 inclusive ; and at the same time advices were tee 
ceived from licutenant-general sir David Baird, dated on the 29th 
ultimo at Astorga, which state that general to have received intelli. 
gence from sir John Moore of the complete defcat of general Cas 
taiios’s “army, and of the determination taken by sir John Moore, in 
Consequence, to fall back upon Portugal, while sir David Baird ig 
directed by sir Jol Moore to re-embark his troops, and to proceed 
to the Tagus. Thus at the same moment at which I receive from 
you the caution entertained in yow No. 20, that a retreat into Por- 
tugal would be considered by the central junta as indicating an ine 
tention to abandon the cause of Spain, his majesty’s government 
receive the information that this measure has actually been adopted, 
but under circumstances which, it is to be supposed, could not have 
been in the contemplation of the central junta. To obviate, how- 
ever, the possibility of such an impression as you apprehend being 
produced upon the Spanish government by the retreat of the British 
armies, I lose no time in conveying to you his majesty’s commands, 
that you should forthwith give the most positive assurance, that the 
object of this retreat is no other than that of effecting in Portugal 
the junction which the-events of the war have unfortunately rendered 
impracticable inSpain, with the purpose of preparing the whole army 
to move forwerd again into Spain whenever and in whatever dircetion 
their services may be best employed in support of the common 
cause. In proof of this intention, you will inform the Spanish go- 

2Q2 
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yernment, that an additional reinforcement of cavalry is at this mo- 
ment sailing for Lisbon, and that the British army in Portugal will 
be still further augmented, if necessary, so as to make up a sub- 
stantive and effective force, adequate to any operation for which an 
opportunity may be offered jn the centre or south of Spain, according 
to the course which the war may take, But while you make this ’ 
communication to the Spanish government, it is extremely necessary 
that you should accompany it with a distinct and pressing demand for 
the communication to you and to the British general of whatever be 
the plan of operations of the Spanish armies. Sir John Moore com- 
plains that he had not received the slightest intimation of any such 
plan at the date of his last despatch of the 20th ultimo; and { am 
afraid the appointment which you mention in your No. 20, of general 
Morla to discuss with the British commanders the mode of co-ope- 
yation between the British and Spanish armies, will not have taken 
place till after the defeat of the Spanish armies will have entirely 
disposed of that question for the present. The language of sir 
David Baird, with respect to defect of information, is precisely the 
same as that of sir John Moore. Sir David Baird has indeed had 
the advantage of some intercourse with the marquis de la Romana ; 
but the marquis de la Romana himself does not appear to have been 
in possession of any part of the views of his government, nor to 
have received any distinct account of the numbers, state, or des- 
Lination even, of either of the armies which he was himself appointed 
to command, The British government has most cautiously and 
scrupulously abstained from interfering in any of the counsels of the 
junta, or presuming to suggest to them by what plan they should 
defend their country, But when the question js as to the co- 
operation of a British force, they have a right and it is their duty 
to require that some plan should have been formed, and being 
formed, should be communicated to the British commander, in order 
that he may judge of, and (if he shall approve) may be prepared to 
execute the share intended to be assigned to him. You will recol- 
leet, that the army which has been appropriated by his majesty to 
the defence of Spain and Portugal is not merely a considerable part 
of the disposable force of this country; it is, in fact, the British 
army. The country has no other force disposable. It may, by a 
great effort, reinforce the army for an adequate purpose ; but 
another army it has not to send. The proposals, therefore, which 
are made somewhat too lightly, for appending parts of this forcey 
sometimes to one of the Spanish armies, sometimes t@another, and 
the facility with which its services are called for, wherever the exi- 
gency of the moment happens to press, are by no means suited to 
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the nature of the force itself, or consonant to the views with which 
his majesty has consented to employ it in Spain. You are already 
apprised by my former despatch (enclosing a copy of general 


’ Moore’s instructions), that the British army must be kept together 


under its own commander, must act as one body for some distinct 
object, and on some settled plan. 

It will decline no difficulty, it will shrmk from no danger, when, 
through that difficulty and danger, the commander is enabled to see 
his way to some definite purpose. But, in order to this, it will be 
necessary that such purpose should have been previously arranged, 
and that the British army should not again be left as that of sir 
John Moore and sir David Baird have recently been, in the heart 
of Spain, without one word of information, except such as they 
could pick up from common rumour, of the events passing around 
them, Previously, therefore, to general sir Jolin Moore’s again enter- 
ing Spain, it will be expected that some clear exposition should be 
made to him of the system upon which the Spaniards intend to con- 
duct the war ; the points which they mean to contest with the ad- 
vancing enemy, and those which, if pressed by a series of reverse, 
they ultimately propose to defend. 

‘ The part assigned to the British army in the combined operation 
must be settled with sir Jolm Moore, and he will be found not 
unambitious of that in which he may be opposed most directly to 
the enemy. The courage and constancy displayed by the junta, 
under the first reverses, are in the highest degree worthy of admi- 
ration*, And if they shall persevere in the same spirit, and can 
rouse the country to adequate exertions, there is no reason to 
despair of the ultimate safety of Spain. But it is most earnestly 
to be hoped, that the same confidence which they appear to have 
placed in the ability of their armies, under Blake and Castafios, to 
resist the attacks of the enemy, will not be again adopted as their 
guide, again to deceive them in the ulterior operations of the war. 
It is to be hoped that they will weigh well their really existing 
means of defence against the means of attack on the part of the 
enemy, and that if they find them unequal to maintain a line of de- 
fence as extended as they have hitherto attempted to maintain, they 
will at once fall back to that point, wherever it may be, at which 
they can be sure that their stand will be permanent and their resist- 
ance effectual. It is obvious that unless they can resist effectually 
in the passeg of the Guadarama, or in the Sierra Morena, the ulti- 
mate point-pf retreat, after a series of defeats more or Jess numerous 


* The extract which follows this letter furnishes a curious comment on this 
passage, : 
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and exhausting, according as they shall the sooner or the later make 
up their minds to retreat, is Cadiz. Supported -by Cadiz on one , 
side, and by the fortress of Gibraltar on the other, the remaining 
armies of Spain might unquestionably make such a stand, as no * 
force which France could bring against them could overpower; and 
the assistance of the British army would be in this situation incal- « 
culably augmented by the communication with Gibraltar and the ‘ 
sea, I am aware of the jealousy with which the mention of a 
British force of any sort coupled with the name of Cadiz will be 
received. But the time seems to be arrived at which we must com- 
municate with each other (the Spanish government and England) 
without jealousy or reserve. His majesty has abjured, in the face 
of the world, any motive of interested policy,—you are authorised 
to repeat in the most solemn manner, if necessary, that abjuration. 
But if in the midst of such sacrifices and such exertions as Great 
Britain is making for Spain; if after having forgone all objects of 
partial benefit, many of which the state of Spain (if we had been so 
ungenerous as to take that advantage of it) would have brought 
within our reach, the fair opinion of the British government cannot 
be received without suspicion; there is little hope of real cordiality 
continuing to subsist under reverses and misfortunes, such as Spain 
must but too surely expect, and such as are at all times the tests of 
sincerity and confidence. It is the opinion of the British govern- 
ment, that the last stand (if all else fails) must be made at 
Cadiz. It is the opinion of the British government, that this 
stand will be made in vain only if the necessity of resorting 
to it ig too late acknowledged, and the means of making it effec- 
tually not providently: prepared. It is the opinion of the British 
government, that on no account should the naval means of Spain 
be suffered to fall into the hands of France, or those of France 
to be recovered by her. It is their opinion that this may be pre- 
vented ; but to prevent it, the object must be fairly looked at before- 
hand; and it is hoped that a spirit of distrust unworthy both of 
those who entertain it, and of those with respect to whom it is 
entertained, will not be suffered to interfere between an object of 
so great importance and the means of ensuring its accomplishment, 
It is absolutely necessary to lose no time in bringing this subject 
fairly before the Spanish government ; and if, in doing so, you 
should see either in M. Cevallos or in count Florida Blanca marks 
of that distrust and suspicion which must fatally affect any measure 
of co-operation between the British and Spanish forcesgit will be 
right that you should at once anticipate the subject, and you are at 
liberty to communicate this despatch in extenso, as the surest mode 
of proving the openness with which the British government is. desi- . 
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yous of actifig, and the disdain which it would feel of any impu- 
, tation upon its disinterestedness and sincerity. -But while this object 
is thus to be stated to the central government, it is not to this object 
alone that the services of the British army are to be dppropriated. 
The commander-in-chief will have both the authority and the incli- 
nation to listen to any proposal for any other practicable under- 
taking. And it is only in the event of no such object or undertaking 
being presented to him in Spain, that he is directed to confine him- 
self to the defence of Portugal. 
: Tam, &v. &. &e. ‘ 
(Signed) George CaNnNiNa. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM MR. CANNING TO MR. 
FRERE, OF THE SAME DATE AS THE ABOVE, 


December 10, 1808. 


‘he timely preparation of the fleets of France and Spain, now 
{n the harbour of Cadiz, is also a point to be pressed by, you with 
earnestness, but at the same time with all the delicacy which belongs 
to it. In the event of an emigration to America, it is obvious 
that this preparation should be made beforehand. And in the case 
of this project not being adopted, and of a resolution being: taken 
to defend Cadiz to the utmost, it would still be desirable that the 
fleets should be prepared for removal to Minorca, in order to be 
out of the reach of any use which the disaffected in Cadiz (of whom 
general Morla is represented to have expressed considerable appre- 
hensions) might be disposed to make of them for compromise with 
the enemy.’ 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM MR. CANNING TO 
MR. FRERE. 


December 11, 1808. 
* Sir, aA 

“Complaints have been justly made of the manner in which the 
British troops, particularly those under sir David Baitd, have been 
received in Spain. 

*The long detention of sir David Baird's. corps on board -the 
transports at Corufia may but too probably have contributed to. 
tender the difficulties of a junction between the two parts of the 
British army insurmountable, by giving the enemy time to advance 
between them. In addition to this it is stated, that: there, was 4 
total want of preparation for supply of any sort, and the unwilling 
ness with which those supplies appeat to have been administered, 
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have undoubtedly occasioned as much disappointment as itfconve- ° 
nience to the British commanders. Unless some change is effected _ 
in these particulars when the army again moves into Spain, the ~ 
advance of the British troops through that country will be attended - 
with more difficulty than a march through a hostile country.’ 


No. XVIII. 


RETURN OF BRITISH TROOPS EMBARKED FOR PORTUGAL 
AND SPAIN IN 1808, 


Extracted from the Adjutant-general’s returns, 


Commanded by sir A. Wellesley ; em- 
barked at Cork the 35th, 16th, and 17th 
June, 1808; sailed 12th July ; landed 
at Mondego, August Ist. 

Commanded by generals Ackland and 
Anstruther; embarked at Harwich, 
July 18th and 19th; landed at Maceira, 
August 20th, 1808. 

Commanded by general Spencer; em- 
barked at Cadiz; landed at Mondego, 
August 34.0 

Commanded first by sir John Moore, 
secondly by sir Harry Burrard; em- 
barked at Portsmouth, April, 1808 ; 
sailed to the Baltic; returned, and 
sailed to Portugal, July 31st; landed at 
Maceira, August 29th, 

Landed at Lisbon, Dec. 31st, 1808. 

Embarked at Gibraltar, sailed Aug. 14th; 
landed at the Tagus in September. 

Commanded by general Beresford; em- 
barked at Madeira, sailed Aug. 17th; 
landed at the Tagus in September. 

Commanded by general C. Stewart ; em- 
barked at Gravesend, landed at Lisbon, 
September Ist. 

Commanded by sir D. Baird ; embarked 
at Falmouth, sailed Oct. 9th; arrived at 
Corufia, 13th Oct., landed 29th ditto, 

Two regiments sent round to Lisbon from 
sir D. Baird’s force. 

Commanded by lord Paget ; embarked at 
Portsmouth ; landed at Coruiia, October 
30th, 


41,472 | 46,719 


Add two regiments sent toLisbon from 
Coruiia. 

Grand total, of which 800 wer€ artificers, 
waggon train, and commissariat, 
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No. XIX. 


RETURNS OF KILLED, WOUNDED, AND MISSING, OF THE 
ARMY UNDER THE COMMAND OF SIR A. WELLESLEY. 


orricens. ! 


1808. B tien 6 
August. Killed | Wounded {Missing || Killed | Wounded | Missing| 








15th—Brillos. . i 5 21 
l7th—Roriga. . 66 316 70 
21st—Vimiero . 131 499 49 
Grand total for 
the campaign. 





140 








No, XX. 


BRITISH ORDER OF BATTLE. RORICA, 17th AUGUST, 1808. 
Extracted from the Adjutant-general's states. 


Regiments. 
5th 
Ist brigade, major-general Hill . . 49th 2780 
38th 
29th 


ng 3rd ditto, major-general Nightingale { Bond hire 7246 


45th 
Sth ditto, C. Crawfurd . . . . 450th 2944 
G1st 


4th brigade, brigadier-general Bowes $3 }is29 


Left 


36th, 
wing. 2nd ditto, major-general Ferguson . {in tos 5846 


Tist 

‘ . on 8 95th, 2nd. bn. 
i b . Fi - 4 
6th ditto (light) brigadier-gen. Fane 60th, 5th bn. }1s36 
Artillery, 18 guns,Gand9lbs. 2 6 ww ke ew wk 660 660 
Cavalry 2 2 6 ew ee eee ee we ww 0 240 





Total British . . . 13,992 
Infantry of the line . 1000 
Portuguese, colonel Trant . {Light troops . . . 4005 , 


1,650 
Cavalry . 1. 2 2 280 





Grand total, British and Portuguese, including sick men, &e, &c. 15,642 
. , 
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o. XXI. 


BRITISH ORDER OF BATTLE. VIMIERO, 21st AUGUST, 1808. 
Extracted from the Adjutant-general’s states. 


Regiments. on 


Right 


5th 
wing. lst brigade, general Hill. . . . (9th Lao 


38th 


5th, 2nd bn, 


6th ditto, brigadier-general Fane 
Ceutre. 


2nd brigade, major-general Ferguson ( 40th 


9th 
4: 2 * 

4th ditto, brigadier-gen. Anstruther a ee. bn. a 
fin } 


Left 3rd ditto, major-general Nightingale 
wing. 
4th ditto, brigadier-general Bowes . fa 


8th ditto, major-general Ackland « }o9, 


45th 
nase { [ax brigade, brig.-gen. C. Crawfurd 4 50th 

91st 
Artillery, 18 guns, 6 and 9 Ibs, SNS Daily Weigel “tou toot Be «tag? OOO: 660 
Cavalry, 20th light dragoons 6» + «+ © + f 8 8 240 240 





Total British . . - 18,989 


Portuguese, colonel Trant . . «+ {Gacatey” "Se0f yee 1,650 
> 


Grand total, including sick, wounded, and missing oe ee 20,639 





No. XXII. 
RETURN OF SIR HEW DALRYMPLE’S ARMY, OCT. 1, 1803. 
Head-quarters, Bemfica. 










‘ Fit for duty. | Hospital. } Detached, 



















Cavalry 2. 2 - + se 1402 2 28 1558 

Artillery 2 - 6 + - + 2091 146 6 2243 

Infantry «© 6 6 ee eet 25,678 #454 29,328 
; ——¥ 

Total. 2 2 6 © 6 + + fj 29,171 488 

Grand total, including artificers, waggon t train, &e - = + 33,129 
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No. XXIIL. 


EMBARKATION RETURN OF THE FRENCH ARMY UNDER 
GENERAL JUNOT. 



















































1 Ty 
: Ey 
| | Hospital Prisons, 
fle (EH. eel 
212 |2 dg lg é! 
3 Cae ad ols i=) >| 
Infantry ...| 273 | 15,860'.... 8: 0 ||46!s 
Cavalry...) 48] 17221176 11 | 
Artillery...) 21 1015, 472 Ge). 
Engineers ..| 14! one ee ee 
Guns . a . . 10 & Ibs, 
Ditto . . y . 16 4 Ibs, } a0 
Howitzers . . 4 6 inch, 


Grand total, 25,747 men, 1655 horses, and 30 pieces of artillery, 


Note.—On the staff of each division there are— 
1 General of division. 1 Inspector of reviews. 
2 Generals of brigade. 1 Commissary of engineers, 
7 Aides-de-camp. 2 Officers of engineers. 
1 General. 
Artillery. . . 4 Colonels. 
2 Chefs de bataillon, 


{ 1 Colonel. 


Engineers é . 2 Captains, } The remainder in the divisions, 


No. XXIV. é 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM A MINUTE MADE BY HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK IN 1808 


Proves that sixty thousand men could have been provided for the 
campaign of 1808-9 in Spain, without detriment to other services : 


Cavalry =. 1640 
Infantry 84 battalions 29,206) 31446 


Cavalry . + 3,410 
* *Und ders % bark wy 3 14,8) 
Under or erg 0 embar’ {infantry a Se 11419} 829 


‘ There are present in Portugal { 


Tol 6 wee 46,275 
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© Of this force the 20th dragoons and eight battalions should remain in Por- 
tugal. The disposable force would then be— 











Cavalry, Infantry. 
From Portugal . . . . ie 1,313 23,575 
Under orders . . . . 3,200 11,419 
Force to be drawn from Sicily . . 8,000 

Total . . . 4,513 42,994 

“To this may be added four regiments of caaly 

and the two brigades of guards. } 2,060 2,434 
Grand total i . * 7,073 45,428 








‘When to this you add four battalions of infantry, which may be spared, 
and the artillery, it will form a corps of about sixty thousand rank and file’ 


Note.—The detail of names and strength of the regiments are 
omitted to save space. 


No. XXV. 
SIR J. MOORE'S ORDER OF BATTLE. 


Third Division. Second Division. First Division. 
Lt-gen. M‘Kenzie Fraser. Lieut.-gen. sir John Hope. Lt.gen. sir David Baird. 
I 





79th, 38th, 3d, 43d, 23d, 7th, 59th, 51st, 92d, 71st, Bist, 26th, 1st, 50th, 42d, 


Oth, 6th. 36th, 32d, 14th, Sth, 2d. 4th, 1st and 3d guards. 
‘Wilmot’s brig. of artillery, Drummond's brig. of art., Bean's brigade of artillery, 
6 pieces. « 6 pieces. 6 pieces. 

Second Flank Brigade Reserve. First Flank Brigade, 


Brigadier-gen. C. Alten. Major-general E. Paget. Colonel R. Crawfurd. 
nee ae 


a, 
Ist battalion 2d battalion 9st, 28th, Ist bat. 95th, 2d bat. 95th, 2d bat, 52d, 
KGL, K.G.L. 52d, 20th. Ast bat. 43d. 
Carthew’s brig. of artillery, 
6 pieces. 
Cavalry. 
Lieut-general lord Paget. 
eel 
3d light dragoons K.G.L., 15th light dragoons, 10th, 18th, 7th hussars, 
Dowman’s and Evelin’s troops of horse artillery, 12 pieces. 
Artillery Pare and Reserve. 
Colonel Harding. 
a 


S brigades - . . + - + 30 pieces ° 
6 ditto, attached to the divisions 36 ,, ° 


Total « « 2 . 66 5, 
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RETURN OF SIR JOHN MOORE'S ARMY, DECEMBER 19, 1808, 
Extracted from the adjutant-general’s morning state of that day. 
i 

| 


Fit for | Hospital. Detached.| Total. 
duty. 


Cavalry 2,278 i 182 794 3,254 
Artillery) 1,358 | 97 eee 1,455 
Infantry | 22,222 | 3,756 893 26,871 


25,858 | 4,035 | 1,687 | 31,580 


‘3rd regt. left in Portugal. 
Deduct | 2,975 '} Men composing four bat- ais | 


BetweenVilla Franca 
and Lugo. 


talions, viz, =. «+ }5Ist 
59th. 


23,583 | Total number under arms. 





Note.—Of 66 guns, 42 were attached to the divisions, the re- 
mainder in reserve, with the exception of one brigade of 3 Ibs. 





No. XXVI. 


Tue following General Return, extracted from especial regimental 
reports, received at the Horse Guards, contains the whole number of 
non-commissioned officers and men, cavalry and infantry, lost during 
sir John Moore’s campaign :— 

Total. 


Lost at or previous to the arrival of the Cavalry 95 
Infantry . . 1302f1397 


army at the position of Lugo . . y 


Of this number 200 were left in the wine-vaults of Bem- 


bibre, and nearly 500 were stragglers from the troops that 
marched to Vigo. 


Coruiia , Infantry . . 2627 


Lost between the departure of the army Caval F 
from Lugo and the embarkation =| het Sanaa a 


Grand total -. 2 2. 1 1. . 4088 


Of the whole number, above 800 contrived to escape to Portugal, 
and being upited with the sick left by the regiments in that country, 
they formed a corps of 1876 men, which being re-embodied under 
the name of the battalions of detachments, did good service at 
Oporto and Talavera. : ‘ 
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>The pieces of artillery abandoned during the retreat were six 

3-pounders. 

; These guns were landed at Coruiia without the general's know | 
ledge : : they never went beyond Villa Franca, and, not being horsed,” 
they were thrown down the rocks when the troops quiet that 
town. ~ 

The guns used in the battle of Corufia were spiked aa buried i in” 
the sand, but the French discovered them, 

‘N.B.—-Some trifling errors may possibly have crept ‘no 9 the regi- 
mental states, in consequence of the difficulty of ascertaining exactly 
where each man was lost, but the inaccuracies could not affect the 
total amount above fifty men more or less. 





No. XXVIL. 


Tue following states of the Spanish armies are not strictly accu- 
rate, because the original reports from whence they have been drawn 
were generally very loose, often inconsistent, and sometimes con-~ 
tradictory: nevertheless, it is believed that the approximation is suffi- 
ciently close for any useful purpose.”’ ~~ 


STATE 1. 
« Army of Andalusia, 
” Armed peasantry. Regulars, 
1808. ° sf 
19th July, Baylen . . . . : Unknown 29,000 
Madrid. ar 
Ist Sept. { La Mancha 7 . 8S — 30,000 
Sierra Morena ws 
STATE Il. 


Numbers of the Spanish armies in October, 1808, according to the 
reports transmitted to sir John Moore by the military agents. 
Armed peasantry 


Regulars. incorporated with the 
regular troops, 








Troops upon the Ebro, and in Biscay. 75,300 70,000 145,000 
In Catalonia. - + 20,000 Ba 20,000 
In march from Aragon to Catalonia + 10,000 . 10,000 
Ditto new levies from Grenada. . ae Io, 000 10,000 
{n the Asturias ‘ . . « 18,000 en 18,000 

Total . . + 123,000 80,000 —_—_ 


Grand total. . . . . . » 203,000 
x: 
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STATE ill. 


Real numbers of the Spanish armies in line of battle, in the months 
J of October, November, and December, 1808. : 


Ist Line. 
+ Cavalry. Infantry. Guts. 
Army of Palafox . . . . 550 17,500 20 } Defeated and dispersed 


Army of Castafios. . . . 2200 24,500 48 at Tudela. 
Army of Blake . . . . » 100 30,000 | at the battles of 
25 


1 


Army of Romana. . . . 1404 8000 Zornoza and Espi- 


Asturians . esse 8000 4. nosa. 
Army of count Belvedere + « 1150 11,150 30 Ditto at Gamonal. 





Total . . » » . 5404 99,150 149 
Deduct Romana’s ‘cavalry and 
guns, which never came into 71404 on 25 
the line of battle . 2 4 
Total, brought 4 into Is i of } 4000 99,150 124 . . . 103,150 


2d Line. 
Infantry. Cavalry. 
‘Were beaten at the Somo- 
sierra 30th November ; mur- 
General St. Juan's division . 12,000 .. dered their general at Ta- 
lavera, Docember 7th, and 
- dispersed. - 
35 Fled from Segovia and Sepul- 
Fugitives from Gamonal, com-} go99 Dec. 2d, and disper: 
f oy sed 
manded by general Heredia } ; bic Artest ith. P 
ve ‘ Beaten at Mancilla, 29th Dec. ; 
see a eet by Romane =} 6000 1400) retired into Gallia, Tnfan- 
re-organised by Romana . . try dispersed there. 


Asturian levies under ee 5000... Were not engaged. 


teros sy 
s 
Fugitives assembled by Gallewo} 6000. {Dean at, ‘by the aa Frei 


behind the Tagus . . at Almaraz. 





Total, brought into 2d line. . . 33,000 1400 


To cover Moore's advance there were on the Ebro, in Biscay, and 
in the Asturias, according to the Bpanieh and the military agents’ } 173,000 
reports . . . . 


The real number brought into the field was . . : + 103,150 
Exaggeration . . . * . + 69,850 


Note.—Thé real amount includes the sick in the field hospitals, 
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«No. XXVHL 


SECTION I.-STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY, CALLED ‘THE 
* FIRST PART OF THE ARMY OF SPAIN, DATED OCT. 1, 1808. 


Head-quarters, Vittoria, 
King Joseph, commander-in-chief, z 
General Tyardan, Major-general. General Beélliard, chiéf of the staf. S 


“ Aeeapitutasion, extracted from the Imperial States, signed by the prince of 
+ | Nenfchatel, | F 





Be 


" ©” Officers included, present under arms. . 
. Men. Horses. 
Division imperial guard, commanded by gen. Dorsenne . 2,423 786 
Do. reserve cavalry, imperial Laem, 
and other troops 6, Yoon. Saligny 5417 944 
Corps of marshal Bessieres s 2 8 2 6 6 + 15,595 2,923 
Corps of marshal Ney. , + 6 ee 13,956" 2,417 
Corps of marshal Moncey 16, 636} . 
Garrison of Pampeluna . eink sors 4 22,640 3,132 
Garrisons of Vittoria, , Bitbao, St, Sebastian, 
 Tolosa, Montdragon, Salinas, Bergara,{  -_.-.. 
Villa Real, Yrun, and other lacey of (8°" Lagrange = 8479, 1,458 
Jess note 2. , 


gen. Drouet, 
Troops disposable at Bayonne and ines commanding 20,005 5,196 
orin a ‘upon that ‘Place o- llthmilitaryf + “" : 
division . 


the defence of the frontier from Bayonne 

to Belgarda . , Faia, Te Es 
In Catalonia, gen. Duhesme . . . 
:Fort of Fernando Figueras, gen. Reille : 
Division of gen. Chabot. . 2. 6 6 5 


Troops sin lg as moveable columns in e. 
e ee 6 @ 66,042 261 
10,148" 1,638 | - 
4,027 557 
1,434 eee 


a ae 
ste ee 





a Total . 2 we. ke 110,660 19,312 


Note—At this period the Spaniards and the military agents always asserted 
that the French had only from 35 to 45,000 men of all weapons, 
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STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY, CALLED ‘THE SECOND PART 


OF THE ARMY OF SPAIN,’ OCTOBER I, 1808. 


This ‘army, composed of the troops toming froin thé grand army 
and frorte Italy, was, by an imperial decree dated 7th September’ 


divided into six corps and a reserve, 


as Present under arms, 
Ist corps, marshal Victor, duke of Belluno 


5th do, - 


Mortier, duke of Treviso . 


6th do., destined for Ney, duke of Elchingen 
Infantry of the viceroy of Spain’s guards 


Cavalry ditto 2. 2. 2 2 ew 
Ist division of dragoons. 6. 
Qdditto @ . . eee 
Bdditto 2 6 6 ey e we 
Athditto. 2 2 ee 2 eo - 
Sthditto. . 2 2 6 4 2 © 
Division of general Sebastiant . . 
Sth regiment of dragoons . 2 « 
German division . 6 « 6 oy 
Polish ditto. 2 2 2 2 0 4 
Dutch brigade 2 2 - 6 » © 
‘Westphalian light horse» 2 « 
General Souham's division. . . 
General Pino’s ditto. « oo 
24th regiment of dragoons. . « 
Regiment of royal Italian chasseurs 
Regiment of Napoleon’s dragoons 


Artillery and engineers in march for Perpignan 


Total of second part 
Total of first part 


Grand total . « 


Vou. # 


. 


Men. _ 
29,547 
24,405 
22,694 
1,213 

456 

3,695 

2,940 

2,020 

3,101 

2,903 

5,808 

556 

6,067 

6,818 

2,280 

522 
7,259 
6,803 

664 

560 

500 
1,706 


132,530 
110,060 





243,190 


2k 


731 
$12 
474 
‘1,430 





34,786 
19,312 


54,098 





SECTION IL—GENERAL STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY, OCTOBER 10th, 1808. 







































; Bee eee ee 7 oe 
. Men, | Horses. . |Horses.} Men. | Men, | Men. {Cav.Hors.Ast.Hors] _ 
Ist corps, duke of Belluno. 2 6 2 5 5 6 © + | 28,797) 5,615 219 | 2,939 .. | 33,937 | 3,329 | 2,501 
2d do. — Istria 2. 6 2 ew we 6 we 6 8 | 20,093 | 3,219 1,199 | 5,536 30 | 33,054 | 3,616 802 
3d do. — Cornegliano. . 2. 2 - 6 © + | 18,867 | 3,186 2,472 | 7,522] 219 | 37,690 | 4,537 821 
4th do. — Dantzic . . 20. 6 6 8 2 ys |, 22,859 | 2,410 40 | 2,170 | ve | 25,984 | 1,791 | ° 659 
Sth do. ~— Treviso 2 4 ew SSL 24,552 | 3,833 6] 1,971 2 | 26713 | 1,805 | 2,034 | 
6th doo — Elehingen , 6 whe 6 © & | 29,568 |: 4,304 257 | 5,051 33 | 38,033 | 2,465 | 2,096 
7th do. general St.Cyr . . 6 4 + eg 2 | 33,657 | 6,254 198 | 4,948 | 200 | 42,107 ner 1,404 
8th do, duke of Abrantes’ +. .’ «2 3 4419059 | 2,247 ] 3528 1,006 ; 25,730 ; 1,776 472 
Reserve eee wo © 8 134,924 |23,604 733 | 3,553 | 392 | 42,382 | [21225 3,112 
Ist hussars and 27ch chassenrs” 3 + + |, baad | 1,463 208 74 1,754, 1,675 te 
Artillery and engineers in marth, coming froth Gerthan'y 3,446 | 958° ae 3.446 ) sh 958 
Moveable columns for defence of the frontiers of. France |» 8,588 |. 477- . 146 8,860 268 209 
Total . . 1 1 6 gf 8 8 (847,234 | 56,567 / 32,536 5,329°| 37,419 | 1,901 ; 319,690 46,828 | 15,068 











UNDER ARMS, DETACHED, |nosPITAL]PRISsNRS EBYECTIVE, 








. Artillery. Cavalry. Infantry. 
. Ss _ eee —e— es Ooo 


Homes|” Men, | Horses: | Men. | Men. [Horves.| Men, | Men. | Men. |Cav.Hors.' 
52,770 | 29,647 | 5,052 | 31,401 | 1,771 | 267,629 41,565 | 
4,831 | 36,739 | 2,889 277 | 6,018 130 | 52,061 | 6,261 





Men. 
7 French . . | 17,868 | 15,107 | 34,172 
or ghis number {Auxiliaries f 1503 | "960 | 4762 












































Total . « . « | 19,371 716,075 | 38,954 | 40,002 | 189,509 32,586 | 5,329 | 37,419 | 1,901 | 319,690 pees 





Grand total. - +. | 319,690 men and 61,896 horses. 7 oa 
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SECTION Ill—STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY OF SPAIN, THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON COMMANDING IN PERSON, 
25th OCTOBER, 1808. 


. 


1148 Officers of the Staff. 298 oe 184 Squadrons, 








Present upder arms, Detached. Hospitl. Total, 
Men. loease Men. Hors. Men. mo Men. Cay. H.y Art, H. 
249,046 | 55,759 | 33,438 | 4,943 | 34,558 318,934 | 45,242 | 15,498 


Grand total .  ..318,934 men a 60,740 horses, 


STATE OF THE.FRENCH ARMY IN SPAIN, THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON COMMANDING, 15th NOVEMBER, 1808. 


Officers of the Staff, 1064. Battalions, 290. paesti 181. 











Present under arma, Detached, Hospitl. | Pranrs 
Men. |ses Men, Hors. Men. Men. Men. cn HY) Art. H. 
255,876 | 52,430 | 32,245 | 8,295 | 45,107 | 1,995 | 935,923 | 43,920 | 16,608 


Grand total . . 335,223 men and 60,728 horses. 





SECTION IV.-STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN PORTUGAL, 
Ist JANUARY, 1808, 


{Extracted from the imperial returns.] 


General Junot, commander-in-chief. General Thiebault, chief of the staff. 
1st division, general ve Laborde 
“2d ison, 
is z Travot | battalions, 7 squadrons. 
Cavalry . 4,  Kellermann, 
10 guns of 8 Ibs, 


22 4lbs. $36 pieces, 
4 Ginch tie 


a : Under arms. Effective. 
. Men, Horses, Men. Horses, 
% 16,190 1,114 24,736 1,377 
At Salamanca, or in march to join 
the army in ’ Portugal oo } 4,795 1,296 4,795 1,296 
— 


—— = eee eng 


Total. . . . . 20,985 2,310 29,530 * 2,673 


STATE OF THE FRENCH ARMY IN PORTUGAL, 234 MAY, 1808. 


Under arms, Detached, Hospital. Effective, 
Men. Horses, Men. Hors, Men. Men. Horses, Art. 
French » - . 24,446 2,789 w+ se 2,449 29,684 3,586 629 


Spanish division of 
7 en Quahiah: }. 9261 10L 1087 .. «651 «14019... 
Do, gen. Cagaffa 6,309 844. «174-13 MAR 6,624 18 ck 
Portuguesg foops 4,621 483570 234 165,307 984 

. 





Total .- .. 38,657 4,217 1,83] 247 3,357 52,634 3,836 629 
Grand total, . 62,634 men, 4,454 horses, and 36 guns, 
a : 2R2 
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SECTION V.—STATE OF ‘ THE SECOND ARMY OF OBSERVATION 
"OF THE GIRONDE,’ 1st FEB., 1808, BPAIN, . . 
General Dupont, commanding. 
20 battalions and 1 division of cavalry. 


es “Head-quarters, Valladolid. 
Present under arms,. Detached. ° Hospital, : ~ Egfective, 
Men. Horses... ;.. Men. Horves,.; Men. ,.. .. Men. | Horses._ 
20,729 2,884 1,303 334 2,277 ‘* ” 24,309 3,218 


‘foetal 24,309 men and 3,218 horses. 


SECTION VI—STATE OF ‘THE ARMY OF OBSERVATION 
DE COTE! D'OCEAN,’ Ist FEB., 1808, SPAIN. - 


Marshal Moncey, commanding, 
Head-quarters, Vittoria. 


Present under arms.- Detached. Hospital, . _ Effective. 
Men. Horses. Men. Horses. Men. * Men. Hornes. 
21,878 2,547 » 2,144 oe 4,464 28,486 2,547 
Train of the guard . 2 + «6 2 2 225 509 


Grand total . 28,711 men and 3,391 horses, 


- 





No, XXIX. 


Tye following letters from lord Collingwood did not come into my 
possession before the present volume was in the prees.: “It will be 
seen that they corroborate many of the opinions and some of the 
facts that I have stated, and they will doubtless be read with the at- 
tention due to the observations of such an honourable and able man, 


TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE. 


Ocean, Gibraltar, 30th August, 1808, 

MY DEAR SIR, : i 
T have been in great expectation of hearing of your progress with 
the army, and hope the first account will be of your success when- 
ever you move. I have heard nothing lately of Junot at Cadiz ; 
but there have been accounts, not very well authenticated, that Joseph 
Buonaparte, in his retiring to France, was stopped by the mass rising 
in Biscay, to the amount of fourteen thousand well-armed men, 
which obliged him to return to Burgos, where the body of the 

French army was stationed, : 
At Zaragoza, the French, in making their fourteenth attack upon 
the town, were defeated, repulsed with great loss, andehad retired 
from it. There is a deputy here from that city with a g@mmission 
from the marquis de Palafox to request supplies. The first aid upon 
their list is for ten or fifteen thousand troops. The deputy states 
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they have few regulars in the province, and the war has hitherto been 
carried on by all-being armed.. In this gentleman’s conversation 
I observe, what I had before remarked in others, that he had no view 
of Spain beyond the kingdom of Aragon; and in reply to the ob- 
servations I made on the necessity of a central government, he had 
little to say, as if that had not yet been a subject of much consi- 
deration. I have great hope that general Castafios, Cuesta, and 
those captains-general who will now meet at Madrid, will do some- 
thing effectual in simplifying the government. In a conversation 
1 had with Morla on the necessity of this, he seemed to think the 
juntas would make many difficulties, and retain their present power 
as long as they could. 

I hope, my: dear sir, you will give some directions about this 
puzzling island (Perezil), which it appears to me will not be of any 
future use; but the people who are on it will suffer much in the 
winter, without habitations, except tents; I conceive the purpose for 
which it was occupied is past, and will probably never return ; 
whenever they quit it, they should bring the stores away as quietly 
as possible ; for, if I am not mistaken, the emperor has an intention 
to keep them, and will remonstrate against them going. I hope you 
have received good accounts from lady Dalrymple, &c. 

* * * * a * 

I am to sail to-day for Toulon, where everything indicates an 
intention in the French to sail. Mr. Duff brought a million of 
dollars to Seville, and has instructions to communicate with the 
junta; but he appears to me to be too old to do it as major Cox has 
done ; he is still there, and I conclude will wait for your instructions, 
Mr. Markland would accept with great thankfulness the proposal 
you made to him to go to Valencia. 

T beg my kind regards, &c. 
Couiinawoop. 


P.S. Prince Leopold is still here, and I understand intends to 
stay until he hears from England. I have given passports for 
Dupont and a number of French officers to go to France on parole, ' 
ninety-three in number. General Morla was impatient to get them 
out of the country. The Spaniards were much irritated against 
them: they were not safe from their revenge, except in St. Sebas- 
tian’s castle. : 
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TO SIRFHEW DALRYMPLE. 
‘ Ocean, off Toulon, October 18, 1808, 
My‘pear Sir, 
-Lhave yeceived the favour of your letters of the 27th August 
and 5th September, and beg to offer you my sincere congratula- 
tions on the success of the British army in Portugal, which I 
hope will have satisfied the French that they are not those invin- | 
cible creatures which Buonaparte had endeavoured to persuade on 
_they were. , — 

it is a happy event to have ‘acral Portugal from the govern- 
ment of France; and their carrying off a little plunder is a matter 
of very secondary consideration ; perhaps it may have the good 
effect of keeping up the animosity of the Portuguese who suffer, and 
incite them to more resistance in future. 

The great buginess now is to endeavour to establish that sort of 
government, and organise that sort of military force, which may 
give security to the country ; and the great difficulty in Portugal 
will be'to find men who are of ability to place at the head of the 
several departments, who have patriotism to devote themselves to 
its service, and vigour to maintain its independence. In a country 
exhausted like Portugal, it will require much ingenious expedient to 
supply the want of wealth and of everything military. If it is not 
found in the breasts of those to whom the people look up, Portugal 
will remain in a hapless and uncertain state still. 

-T have not heard from sir Charles Cotton how he settled his 
terms with the Russian admiral; but as he has got possession of the 
ships to be sent to England, they cannot but be good. The hoisting 
the English flag on the fort which surrendered to our troops, I con~ 
clude, would be explained to the Portuguese as not to be understood 
as taking possession by England for other purpose than to bé 
restored to its prince, as was done at Madeira; but in this instance 
it ought to have been thought necessary to deprive Siniavin of the 
argument he would have used of the neutrality ofthe Portuguese flag, 
with whom his nation was not at war. 

I left Cadiz the moment everything in that quarter was pacific ; 
and Mr. Duff arrived there with a million of dollars for their use; 
this money was sent to the junta of Seville, where I am afraid here 
are many members unworthy of the trust. 

I have only heard once from Cox since I left that quarter. After 
getting the money, father Gil seemed to have dropt his communi 
cations with major C., and their discussions were not o#a nature 
to excite much public interest ; they consisted more in private 
bickerings than of grave consult for the public weal, Tilly seems 
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to have been entirely disappointed in his project, both in respect to 
the annexation of southern. Portugal to Andalusia and the pension 
of 12,000 dollars for his service in the supreme council ; ‘of those 
you will be informed by major Cox. I am afraid related the 
proceedings to his majesty’s ministers of events which were passing 
almost under my eye, and gave my opinion on them with too great 
freedom ; I mean with a freedom that is not usual; but they were 
facts of which, without being possessed, his majesty’s ministers 
could not have a knowledge of the real state of affairs in Spain; 
and the sentiments those facts inspired were necessary to explain 
my motives and the rule of conduct which I pursued. And still J 
consider the great and only danger to which Spain is now exposed 
is, the supposition that the whole nation is possessed .of the same 
patriotism which, in Andalusia, Aragon, aid Valencia, led to such 
glorious results. It is far otherwise, There are notmany Castajfioses, 
nor Cuestas, nor Palafoxes ; and take from Spain the influence of 
the clergy, and its best source of power would be lost: wherever this 
influence is least, the war is languid. : f 

_ I wrote to you some time since to represent the state of Catalonia, 
Nothing can be more indifferent to the cause than they appear to 
bes yet the common peasantry have not less spirit nor less desire 
to repel their enemy. They have no Jeaders, Palacio, the captain- 
general, stays at Villa Franca, west of Barcelona, talking of what 
he intends to do; and the people speak of him as either wanting 
zeal in their cause or ability to direct them; while the French from 
Barcelona and Figueras do just what they please. When the French 
attacked Gerona, he did nothing to succour it. The greatest dis- 
comfiture they suffered was from lord Cochrane, who, while they 
were employed at the siege, blew up the road, making deep trenches 
in @ part where the fire of his ships could be brought upon; and 
when they came there he drove them from their guns, killed many, 
and took some cannon. 

The French fleet is here quite ready, for sea, and I am doing all 
that is in my power to meet them when they do come out. It is an 
arduous service: the last ten days we have had gales of wind inces- 
santly ; the difficulty of keeping a sufficient squadron is very great, 
I think the storms from those Alpine mountains are harder than in 
England, and of more duration, , . ; : 

I beg my best.regards to captain Dalrymple, and my sincerest 
wishes for every success to attend you. . 

J am, my dear sir Hew, 
‘Your obedient and most humble servant, 
Cotuincwoop. 
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-P.S, In the letter which I wrote to you on the state of Catalonia 
I represented the necessity of sending a body of British troops to’ 
Catalonia. There is no other prospect of the French being kept in. 
any bounds: The avenues to France are as open now as at any 
time they have been. I have kept a ship always at Rosas Bay; her 
marines have garrisoned the castle, and her company assisted in 
repairing the works. The French appear to have designs on that 
place. The presence of the English alone prevents them. If 18,000 
- men were here of our army, I think they would make Mr. Palacio 

come forward, and put the whole country into activity, which till 

then I don’t think they ever will be. ~ 


e 


Cunsmeseur. 
“They want an ‘English resident at Gerona, that they may have 
somebody to apply to for succour . . . - 
[The rest torn off in the original.] 


TO SIR HEW DALRYMPLE. 


Ocean, off Minorca, April 8, 1809. 
My vear Sin, 

I received the favour of your letter a few days ago, which gave 
me great pleasure, after all the trouble and vexation® you have had, 
to hear you were all well. 

I was exceedingly sorry when I saw the angry mood in which 
the convention in Portugal was taken up, even before the circum~- 
stances which led to it were at all known. Before our army landed 
in Portugal, the French force was reported to be very small. [ 

~ yemember its being said that a body of 5000 troops were all that 
was necessary to dispossess Junot. I conclude the same sort of 
report went to England ; and this, with the victory that was obtained, 
led people to expect the extermination of the few French which were 
supposed to be there ; and when once the idea i is entertained, people 
shut their eyes to difficulties. .. 

I remember what you told me, the last time I saw you off Cadiz, 

- of the communication which might be made to you by an officer 
who possessed the entire confidence of ministers. I thought then, 

«that whatever ministers had to communicate to a commander-in~ 
chief, could not be done better than by themselves ; for intermediate 
communications are always in danger of being misunderstood, and 
never fail to cause doubts and disturb the judgment, I hope now it 
is all over, and your uneasiness on that subject at an end.» 

My labours I think will never cease. I am wom down by 
fatigue of my mind, with anxiety and sorrow ; my health is very much’ 
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impaired ; and while our affairs require an increased energy, I find 
myself less able to conduct them from natural causes, I give all 
my thoughts and time, but have interruptions, from my weak state 
of body, which the service will scarcely admit of. I never felt the 
severity of winter more than this )ast. They were not gales of 
wind, but hurricanes; and the consequence is, that the fleet has 
suffered very much, and many of the ships very infirm. I would 
not have kept the sea so long, because I know the system of block- 
ading must be ruinous to our fleet at last, and in no instance that 
1 can recollect has prevented the enemy from sailing. “In the spring 
we are found all rags, while they, nursed through the tempest, are 
ali trim. I would not have done it; but what would have becomé 
of me if, in my preserving the ships, the French had sailed, and 
effected anything in any quarter? The clamour would have been 
loud, and they would have sought only for the cause in my treachery 
or folly, for none can understand that there is any bad weather in 
the Mediterranean. The system of blockade is ruinous; but it has 
continued so long, and so much to the advantage of the mercantile 
part of the nation, that I fear no minister will be found bold enough 
to discontinue it, We undertake nothing against the enemy, but 
seem to think it enough to prevent him taking our brigs ; his fleet 
is growing to a monstrous force, while ours every day gives more 
proof of its increasing decrepitude. 
__ Of the Spaniards I would not say much ; I was never sanguine in 
the prospect of success, and have no reason to change my opinion; 
the lower class of people, those who are under the influence of 
priests, would do anything were they under proper direction ; but 
directors are difficult to be found. ‘There is a canker in.the state : 
' none of the superior orders are serious in their resistance to the 
French, and have only taken a part against them thus far from the’ 
apprehension of the resentment of the people. I believe the junta 
is not free from the taint of the infection, or would they have con- 
tinued Vives, Don Miguel, in high and important command after 
such evident proofs as he gave of want of loyalty ?- I do not know 
what is thought of Infantado in England ; but in my mind, the 
man, the duke (for his rank “has a great deal to do with it), who 
would seat himself in Buonaparte’s council at Bayonne, sign his* 
decrees, which were distributed in Spain, and then say he was 
forced to do it, is not the man who will do much in maintaining the 
glory or the independence of any country; no such man should be 
trusted now, The French troops are mostly withdrawn from Spain, 
except such as are necessary to hold certain strong posts, and 
enable them to return without impediment. Figueras, Barcelona, 
“VouL * 281 - 
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and Rosas, are held here in Catalonia, and of course the country 
quite open to them. Will the Spaniards dispossess them? The 
junta does not seem to know anything of the provinces at a distance 
from them. At Tarragona the troops are ill-clothed, and without 
pay; on one occasion they could not march against the enemy, 
having no shoes, and yet at Cadiz they have fifty-one millions of 
dollars. Cadiz seems to be a general dépdét of everything they can 
get from England, If they are not active the next two months, 
Spain is lost, ‘ 

- [hope lady Dalrymple, &c. &e. 

2 I ever am, my dear sit, 
Your very faithful and obedient servant, 
* CoLLrNewoop. 


END OF VOLUME I. 
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